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Editorial 


THE F-WORD 


No, not that f-word. Another one. One that would strike 
most folks as completely innocuous, that could be used to 
describe the properties of the eggs in a delicious omelette or a 
serving of cotton candy. But a word that is anything but pleasant 
when used to characterize, say, the content of a magazine that 
publishes articles about the history of the American Civil War. 
The word? Fluff. 

It’s a word I’ve heard often and unflatteringly associated 
with popular history, and it came to mind recently during an 
exchange I had with a member of the North & South email 
discussion group (an exchange Keith asked me to share with 
you). This esteemed member (whom I'll call “Mr. F”) was less 
than thrilled when informed that we were publishing in this 
issue an article titled “Who Were the Worst Ten Generals of the 
Civil War?” Regular readers of N&S will recall that we ran a 
related piece last year (vol. 6, # 4) in which a panel of historians 
argued the relative strengths of the war’s “ten best” generals, an 
article that (forgive the immodesty) received a good bit of 
positive feedback. In our minds, it seemed fitting to assemble a 
similar panel to discuss those generals who occupied the bottom 
of the barrel. But it didn’t to Mr. F, who responded to the news 
with a threat to cancel his subscription. Why? Because, he 
insisted, by publishing such an article we would be lowering our 
standards. “It...eludes me why an otherwise creditable magazine 
would lower itself to fan/buff levels,” he wrote. “You people 
know that no purpose save entertainment is served by publish- 
ing this dreck.... And since entertainment is all the other CW 
rags actually do, why not leave it to them?” 

What to say to such criticism? For one, our readership is 
comprised largely of folks who might be termed Civil War fans 
or buffs: people with varying degrees of knowledge who are 
looking to learn more about the war and its participants. As to 
our standards, they’re high. We aim to enlist leading scholars 
and experts as authors, to publish articles—often breaking new 
ground—on a wide array of subjects, and to do our utmost to 
ensure that our coverage is balanced. 

Lastly, to the charge that we serve “no purpose save 
entertainment” by running the type of article in question, I have 
a one-word response: nonsense. Do we want to entertain you, 
our readers? Of course. But, at the same time, we also hope to 
challenge you, to present you with material that is substantive, 
that avoids the hokeyness and simplification of run-of-the-mill 
popular history. We believe that this can be done, and we try to 
do it in every issue. 

Here’s hoping that you are both entertained and informed 
by the “worst ten” generals article. 


+ + 


I regret to report the passing of Richard Rollins, who 
succumbed last month after a lengthy fight with cancer. Rich was 
an associate editor of North & South, and contributed a number 
of articles to the magazine, among them his pioneering series on 
artillery at Gettysburg. He will be sorely missed. 
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CONFEDERATE WIDOW 


What a tremendous surprise to me, and I 
bet many others, was your article concerning 
John January’s (Janeway) widow passing away 
[“Knapsack,” N&S, vol. 7, no. 1]. I read your 
short notice and was well on the way to a furi- 
ous rebuttal when I found, after a short bit of 
research, that there were indeed two John 
Januarys in the 14th Illinois Cavalry. One, the 
far more famous, was a recruit in Company B, 
the other a recruit in Company E. I have 
known of Company B’s January for years and 
am pleased to find that Company E’s January 
has come to light. It simply “goes to show you” 
that there is always something new to learn 
about this fabulous era of our fabulous 
country’s history. My regards to a great maga- 
zine. 

—Frank Crawford, Caledonia, Illinois 


“SHOT ALL TO PIECES” 

Ive been searching for articles depicting 
the Battle of Lone Jack all my life. My great- 
great-grandfather Allen Long was in the 7th 
MSM, and died from wounds received during 
the battle. I have read many articles and books 
about this battle, and nothing compares to 
“Shot all to Pieces” [Ne&S, vol. 7, no. 1]. The 
authors brought the whole battle into perspec- 
tive. I’m very impressed with the work of Kip 
Lindberg and Matt Matthews. Have they writ- 
ten a book or published any other works? This 
is a great magazine! 

—CSM David FE. Green (retired), via email 


ED. Kip wrote an article on the Battle of Mine 
Creek in North & South, Volume 1, #6, and he 
and Matt have contributed articles on the 
Baxter Springs massacre (Vol. 4, #5), the Kan- 
sas Red Legs (Vol. 5, #4), the Battle of Honey 
Springs (Vol. 6, #1), as well as the Lone Jack 
article. They are currently working on an ar- 
ticle on the first Battle of Newtonia and a book 
on Lane’s Kansas brigade. 


oy 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


+ + 


I’ve been reading North & South since its 
inception. The contents of the first issue per- 
suaded me to become a subscriber and so I 
have remained, with several brief gaps during 
which I picked up NeS at the newsstand. Asa 
popular history magazine concerned with the 
Civil War period, it has earned my admira- 
tion as the best of its kind. Having read 
America’s Civil War and the others I find it 
interesting that ACW is now attempting to 
model itself in many ways after North & South. 
It is said that imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery. 


That being said, I find your publication 
to offer new information, new interpretations, 
and stimulating writing in each issue. I’ve not 
written directly to compliment a piece of work 
from the magazine until now, but I am com- 
pelled to write to give high marks to the ar- 
ticle “Shot All to Pieces” in N&S, volume 1, 
no. 7, by Matt Matthews and Kip Lindberg. 
The operations in this decidedly fringe-the- 
ater are my weakest area of study, and the 
Battle of Lone Jack was little known to me. 
That the authors put together a piece that was 
not only enlightening and clearly written but 
also contained engaging narrative is to their 
credit. The events leading up to and culmi- 
nating in this fierce little engagement were 
portrayed well. The first-person accounts and 
maps place the reader in the thick of the fight- 
ing. Historical writing in this fashion makes 
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“To Play A Bold Game: The Battle of Honey Springs.” 


the subject both more interesting and, dare I 
even say, exciting? Keep up the terrific work. 

—NMichael Bryan, 

history instructor, Greenville Technical 

College, Greenville, South Carolina 


KUDOS 

Since y’all were soliciting input from your 
readers, I wanted to take the chance to say 
“Thank you” for actually printing a Civil War 
magazine worth reading. I know yall prob- 
ably hear it from so many other readers, but 
yours is the best Civil War magazine on the 
market. Not only are the stories and features 
better, but everyone is required to reconsider 
preconceived notions they have about 
the war each and every issue. 

I used to buy two of your compet- 
itor’s magazines in the late 1990s, but 
all they ever contained were “retread” 
stories that I had read in my own 
books. I finally quit buying them when 
one printed a letter from a reader up- 
set about an article on whether the 
South could have won had Johnston 
survived Shiloh. The article itself was 
no groundbreaking piece, but the 
reader was upset about people actually 
believing the South could have won. 
My recollection is that he summed up 
his letter by saying that the South, like 
Nazi Germany, could never have won 
because they were wrong. The letter it- 
self didn’t bother me that much. What 
did bother me was that the editors 
made no response, as if the letter writer 
was correct and there was nothing else 
to add. I am certain if someone were 
to write the same letter to North & 
South and it managed to get printed, 
the editor’s response would be great. 

I was first attracted to your maga- 
zine by volume 1, no. 7, with the cover 
headline about the sharpshooter at the Devil’s 
Den. I quickly bought it and convinced my 
family to purchase the back issues as a Christ- 
mas present. I still think of that article as the 
best one. As a police officer, I was impressed 
with the author’s methodical way of describ- 
ing the photographs and using them to sup- 
port his hypothesis. I visited Gettysburg for 
the first time this year, and when my wife and 
I saw the place where the photograph was 
taken, with the plaque noting it had been 
staged, I told her about the article. I showed 
another of my top three favorite articles, “What 
Killed the Yankees at Andersonville?,” to my 
mother-in-law, a middle school science 
teacher. She was very impressed and was in- 
terested in discussing the topic with other sci- 
ence and history teachers at her school. The 
latest thing North & South has done that I have 
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appreciated is allowing the Civil War Preser- 
vation Trust to add information to articles on 
the status of battlefields about which articles 
are written. As a member of the CWPT, I hope 
that fellow Civil War enthusiasts will realize 
what still can be done to ensure that future 
generations can actually walk a battlefield in- 
stead of just looking at troop dispositions ona 
map (even if they are North & South’s great 
maps). 

In closing, thanks once again for the great 
magazine. I would love to see articles like the 
Devil’s Den and Andersonville stories (almost 
a magazine version of television’s Battlefield 
Detectives or Unsolved History) that take fresh 
looks at what we thought we knew. Keep up 
the good work. 

—NMarcus B. Pearson, via email 
Ed. Marcus, make sure you check out the new 
preservation feature, “Field Report,” to be 
found on page 96. 


+ + + 


I really enjoy each issue of North & 
South—it’s the wide spectrum of opinion that 
makes it lively! 

—Deborah Riddle, Fayettville, Georgia 
SECESSION 

Congratulations on the first installment of 
William W. Freehling’s “The Torturous Path 
Toward Secsession” [vol. 7, #2]. It is instruc- 
tive to read of the complex differences and in- 
terests in Southern states that preceded the cru- 
cial 1850-1860 period. Clearly, the path toward 
secession—and ultimately war—was an un- 
clear and labyrintthian journy. Interested read- 
ers will profit by returning to a classic—Rich- 
ard Hofstadter’s The American Political 
Tradition (1948). Hofstadter’s chapter “John C. 
Calhoun: the Marx of the Master Class” would 
bea rich supplement to William Freehling’s in- 
triguing analysis of Calhoun and South Caro- 
lina. Thank you for providing an analysis of 
pre-Civil War politics that is both substantial 
and challenging. 

—Ronald Szudy, Parma, Ohio 


MORE LINCOLN 

Unable to refute my estimate that at least 
seventy percent of U.S. tariff duties were paid 
by those who lived in the free states, Thomas 
DiLorenzo adroitly changes the subject 
{“Crossfire,” N@&S, vol. 7, no. 2]. Instead of his 
original claim that Southerners paid seventy- 
five percent of the tariff, he now asserts that 
export-dependent economies bear a “dispro- 
portionate burden of import tariffs.” I suppose 
“disproportionate burden” could be any per- 
centage of customs duties greater than the 
South’s twenty-eight percent of the nation’s 
white population. I might be willing to con- 
cede this point if DiLorenzo had provided 
compelling statistical evidence instead of quot- 
ing John C. Calhoun and a modern textbook 
on international economics. His reference to 
the higher duties imposed by the Morrill Tar- 
iff that the House passed in 1860 is also art- 


fully specious. He conveniently neglects to 
mention that the Senate then failed to pass 
the Morrill Tariff, which did not become law 
until after Southern states had seceded and 
formed the Confederacy. The tariff of 1857 
had lowered many rates below protectionist 
levels. During the years when the Dred Scott 
decision made slavery legal in all territories, 
when the Lecompton constitution tried to 
make Kansas a slave state, when Southern 
Democrats demanded a federally enforced 
slave code in the territories, and when John 
Brown attacked Harpers Ferry, the Southern 
people were paying lower tariffs than they had 
for thirty years. In 1860 the Republican plat- 
form contained one plank on the tariff and 
seven paragraphs on the issue of slavery and 
its expansion. It shouldn’t take a rocket scien- 
tist to figure out which part of the platform 
most alarmed the South. 

—James M. McPherson, Princeton University 


* + 


I was delighted to see “The Truth About 
Tariffs” by James McPherson as a sidebar to 
your recent Prokopowicz-DiLorenzo debate 
[Ne&S, vol. 7, #1]. It really is time that some- 
one responsible took on and comprehensively 
cracked this hoary old chestnut about the 
South supposedly financing the Union through 
the tariff by paying an unfair burden of up to 
two-thirds of national revenue. It is simply 
nonsense, but unfortunately historians have for 
too long stayed away from the tariff debate as 
part of a wider effort to put behind them the 
Lost Cause mythology. As a result the recent 
spate of neo-Confederate revisionist works by 
DiLorenzo, Charles Adams, Jeffrey Hummel, 
and others, has made a strong bid to legitimize 
this non-issue for unwary readers of today. 

McPherson rightly shreds the fallacious 
arguments and figures in Adams’ When in the 
Course of Human Events. Indeed, readers ought 
to be wary of accepting anything in the surreal 
world of Adams, a man who bills himself as 
the world’s leading scholar on the history of 
taxation. Yet incredibly, on page 27 of his book, 
in citing (erroneous) import and export fig- 
ures, he concludes that the North paid a mere 
seventeen percent of the tariff in 1860, the 
South eighty-seven percent. It apparently es- 
caped this mathematical wizard that his per- 
centages add up to one hundred and four per- 
cent rather than one hundred percent. 

More pertinent than this silly aside, how- 
ever, is something McPherson hints at when 
he notes that we only know where imports that 
produced revenue entered the country, mostly 
in the North as he says. He does not go on to 
point out that the South’s major point of im- 
portation, New Orleans, served the entire Mis- 
sissippi River Valley, the Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and several other tributaries. Thus New 
Orleans, the port that produced the greatest 
tariff revenue in the South in 1860, was actu- 
ally a gateway for products going to Pittsburgh, 
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St. Louis, Cincinnati, Peoria, Burlington, even 
Chicago and St. Paul, and in every case the tar- 
iff tax was being paid by the retail purchaser, 
not the merchant middleman in New Orleans. 
Thus even the South’s most productive revenue 
port was taking dramatically less money out 
of actual Southern pockets than commerce fig- 
ures might suggest on their surface. 

This will not convince the zealots, of 
course, nor should we expect it to, for they are 
working in the realm of emotion and values 
where facts carry little weight. But we do need 
to keep facts out there all the same. 

—William C. Davis 
Virginia Center for Civil War Studies 
Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, Virginia 


+ + 


North & South, volume 7, number 1, is yet 
another excellent issue of your fine magazine. 
Every one I get my hands on reinforces my 
belief that this is the greatest Civil War maga- 
zine of them all. I just finished reading the Lin- 
coln debate between Thomas DiLorenzo and 
Gerald Prokopowicz, and enjoyed it very much. 
Both made excellent points at times and did 
well to defend their arguments. 

In the second to last paragraph of the ar- 
ticle, Prokopowicz states, “In 1692, a series of 
trials took place in Salem, Massachusetts, that 
resulted in the hanging of nineteen women for 
the crime of witchcraft.” I thought that, for the 
sake of the memory of the victims of the Sa- 
lem witch hunt, and in the interest of accurate 
history, I should correct Mr. Prokopowicz. 
There were five men (Samuel Wardwell, George 
Jacobs Sr., John Willard, John Proctor, George 
Burroughs) among the nineteen people con- 
victed of witchcraft and hanged in Salem in 
1692. In addition, a man by the name of Giles 
Corey was pressed to death by stones for 
“standing mute” (not pleading guilty or not 
guilty) at his trial; his wife was convicted of 
witchcraft and hanged three days later. 

—Vincent Prochelo, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


+ + 


The most glaring aspect of the debate be- 
tween Thomas DiLorenzo and Gerald Prokop- 
owicz was DiLorenzo’s incivility. He all too of- 
ten overstated his case and substituted bombast 
and emotion for logic and reliance on the his- 
torical record. While I tend to agree with Di- 
Lorenzo that the American public harbors 
many misunderstandings concerning the Civil 
War, I certainly do not share his view that we 
are still in a war of words between the Lost 
Cause ideology and the Yankess-only-cared- 
about-slavery advocates. 

But DiLorenzo is sadly mistaken, even in- 
tellectually dishonest, to discount the huge role 
slavery played in creating the conflict. The his- 
torical record is clear that slavery was far and 
away the hottest topic of the day to Lincoln’s 
contemporaries. Consequently, when seces- 
sion finally became (continued on page 89) 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> The last man killed in action during 
the Civil War seems to have been Pri- 
vate John J. Williams, Company B, 
34th Indiana, who fell at Palmito 
Ranch, the final battle of the war, on 
May 13, 1865. 
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Georges Clemenceau 


> Georges Clemenceau , who as premier 
would lead France to victory during 
World War I, served as a war corre- 
spondent with the Army of the 
Potomac during 1864. 
> Jefferson Davis’ first veto was cast on 
February 28, 1861, while he was pro- 
visional president of the Confederacy, 
against a bill that sought to evade the 
ban on the African slave trade embod- 
ied in the Provisional Constitution of 
the Confederate States. 
> From May 1861 through June 1865 
Union quartermasters procured a to- 
tal of 11,091,639 shirts, on paper 
enough to provide about five for each 
Union soldier during the war, though 
many men had initially been uni- 
formed by their states. 
>» So inaccurate were Civil War era 
mortars that John Gibbon, in his fa- 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


mous work The Artillerist’s Manual 
(1860), estimated that at a range of 
six hundred yards only twenty per- 
cent of rounds fired would hit their 
target. 

Despite rhetorical exaggeration by 
both slave owners and abolitionists 
regarding the statistics, the average 
annual number of slaves who es- 
caped during the 1850s seems to have 
been around 1/30th of one percent 
of the total number of souls held in 
bondage. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Occupations of Fathers of West 
Point Cadets in the Years Prior 
to the Civil War 


In the mid-nineteenth century 
many Americans—including President 
Andrew Jackson—looked with suspicion 
upon West Point, seeing it as a bastion 
of aristocracy. Indeed, several attempts 
were made to abolish the academy dur- 
ing the period. A look at the occupations 
of the fathers of cadets, however, hardly 
suggests that the offspring of the nation’s 
moneyed classes were particularly well 
represented. 


offspring of farmers were very under- 
represented, as were those of mechan- 
ics, and those of laborers and sailors were 
not represented at all. But these young 
men were less likely to acquire the edu- 
cation necessary to make them eligible 
for the academy. On the other hand, the 
real “upper class” types, such as the sons 
of planters and merchants, also were 
under-represented among the cadets. 
The real backbone of the corps of 
cadets were young men from the middle 
class—the sons of more prosperous 
farmers, of lawyers, of editors, of physi- 
cians, and even of hotel keepers (so few 
in proportion to the workforce that they 
seem not to have been tabulated in the 
census). These were people who were 
able to provide a decent schooling for 
their offspring, for whom the military 
academy offered an excellent opportu- 
nity to secure a free higher education. 


“| Am Not Here for Pecuniary 
Purposes....” 

William McCleave (1823-1904) was 
an Irish immigrant, one of the millions 
who came to America in the aftermath 
of the infamous potato famine. After 
nearly a decade’s service as an enlisted 

man in the Ist Dragoons, he 


OCCUPATION CADETS NATIONWIDE DIFFERENCE was discharged in 1860. 
Army Officer 5.4% 0.1% F330 Shortly thereafter he went to 
Clergyman 1.9 49 -3.0 work for the army as “camel 
Editor 17 0.4 +13 master”—riding herd on 
aviner 748 44.0 -19.2 one of erstwhile Secretary of 
IK 12 ig - War Jefferson Davis’ less bril- 
ae : 7 - liant ideas. The outbreak of 
noe i we fer the Civil War found him in 
Manufacturer =—'1.2 0.4 + 0.8 California, and he promptly 
Mechanic 2.1 29 - 0.8 volunteered, becoming a 
Merchant 12.4 18.8 - 6.4 captain in the 1st California 
Naval Officer 1.0 0.1 +0.9 Cavalry. 
Physician 7.8 7.8 0.0 For a long time the regi- 
Pane 44 5.0 -06 ment performed routine du- 


Although officers—army or navy— 
were “over-represented” among the ca- 
dets’ fathers, this is hardly unusual given 
the propensity of young men to follow 
in their fathers’ footsteps, especially in 
that era. To be sure, few members of the 
working class were to be counted in the 
corps of cadets. Based upon their pro- 
portion of the national labor force, the 
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ties in southern California 
and the adjacent portions of the New 
Mexico territory. Of course, during this 
period Confederate forces were making 
strenuous efforts to secure New Mexico 
for the South. In March 1862 Colonel 
James H. Carleton (who was shortly pro- 
moted to brigadier general) organized 
what became known as the “California 
Column” at Fort Yuma. Composed of 


“Damn you, gentlemen, I see skulkers. Pll have none here. Come on you volunteers, 
come on! This is your chance. You volunteered to be killed for love of your country 
and now you can be.” —Brigadier General Charles F. Smith, during Grant’s attack on Fort Donelson. 
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eleven companies of infantry, two bat- 
teries, and two companies of cavalry, 
Carleton’s column set out from Fort 
Yuma in mid-April to liberate Tuscon 
and other posts that had been overrun 
by the Confederates in preparation for 
an advance on El Paso. 

As the column moved forward, 
McCleave’s Company A, Ist California 
Cavalry, formed the advanced guard, 
with specific orders to recapture Tuscon 
from Confederate captain Sherod 
Hunter, who was holding it with about 
one hundred men of Company A of 
Colonel John Baylor’s Texas Rangers, a 
rough-and-ready band of volunteers, 


William McCleave (second from left) poses with other officers of the Ist California Cavalry, 


| who had overrun most of New Mexico 


| crossing into the territory, McCLeave 


for the Confederacy. A few days after 


and his men were near the Pima Villages, 
where a Union sympathizer named 
Ammi White ran a trading post. 
McCleave’s orders instructed him to 
work with White to recruit some Pima 
scouts to assist in operations against 
Tuscon. 

But, unbeknown to McCleave, 
White’s trading post had been captured | 
several days earlier by Hunter’s Rangers. 
Not expecting the enemy, McCleave and 
a patrol of nine men rode up to the trad- 
ing post and dismounted. While his 
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troopers unsaddled, McCleave knocked 
on the door. Now Hunter’s men did not 
have uniforms, and therefore looked 
pretty much like any other bunch of 
frontier ruffians, so when a man opened 
the door, McCleave assumed he was 
friendly. Identifying himself, McCleave 
asked to speak with White. The reb 
quickly realized that McCleave was un- 
aware that the trading post was in Con- 
federate hands. He informed McCleave 
that White was asleep, but offered to 
wake him. He then went and roused 
Captain Hunter. While McCleave waited 
in White’s front room, the man who had 
admitted him quickly apprised Hunter 
of the situation. 

Pretending to be White—whom 
McCleave did not know—Hunter chat- 
ted amiably with the Yankee captain 
while his Rangers quietly surrounded the 
house. After a few minutes, Hunter 
placed McCleave and his men under ar- 
rest. McCleave spent a few weeks as a 
“guest”of the Confederacy, but was 
shortly exchanged. 

While a prisoner-of-war, McCleave 
naturally remained officially in the ser- 
vice of the United States. Upon exchange 
he was paid for the period of his impris- 


onment, to the sum of $582.50. But Mc-_ | 
Cleave would have none of it. His sense | 


of honor made him refuse the money on 
the grounds that he had not earned it! 
As he put it: 

Iam not here for pecuniary 

purposes, and respectfully ask 

that the amount revert to the 

Federal Government, whose 

servant Iam. ...1I prefer a clear 

conscience rather than possess 
anything the ownership of which 
is doubtful, and especially in 

times like these, when the 

Government is engaged in such a 

desperate struggle, I can but 

render my humble assistance in 
the noble work. 

McCleave spent the rest of the war 
chasing Mescalero Apaches. By war’s end 
he was a major, and technically com- 
mander of the Ist California Cavalry, 
though he never assumed the rank of 


colonel, since the regiment was shortly 


mustered out. 
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After the war McCleave accepted a 
commission in the regular army, and by 
the time he retired in 1879 he had risen 
to captain in the 8th Cavalry. 


Washingtonians in the Service 
of the Confederacy 

During the “Secession Winter” of 
1860-1861 there was considerable covert 
military activity in the District of Colum- 
bia. Slavery was legal in the district, which 
had about 75,000 residents. Of these, 
about 11,000 were African-Americans, 
most of whom—nearly eighty percent— 
were free. As in many of the “Border 
States,” sentiments among D.C. residents 
were divided, some being for the Union 
and others for secession. The secession- 
ist elements were very influential, and 
were probably predominant in the dis- 
trict militia, which numbered about five 
hundred men. 

Acting carefully, and primarily be- 
hind the scenes, General-in-Chief 
Winfield Scott managed to disarm most 
of the secessionist militia, while strength- 
ening—or creating—Unionist units. 
Thus, by the time the secession crisis 
erupted into civil war in mid-April 1861, 
the government could count upon about 
a thousand regulars and marines, plus 
several hundred Unionist militiamen. 
| Most of the secessionist militiamen fled 
to Virginia to join the Confederacy. 

The Confederate government wel- 
comed these men. Believing that most 
Washingtonians were pro-slavery, the 
Confederacy laid plans to raise a regi- 
ment from their ranks, to be known as 
the 1st Washington Volunteers, P.A.C.S. 
But this proved overly optimistic. So few 
Washingtonians actually joined the Con- 
federacy that they barely formed three 
companies. These were: 

* Company A, Ist Washington. 

Formed on April 22, 1861, at Al- 

exandria, Virginia, from Washing- 

tonians and Marylanders. Many 
of the men had served in the “Na- 
tional Volunteers,” a Washington 
militia unit that had been formed 
by supporters of John C. Brecken- 
ridge’s 1860 presidential bid. 

Commanded by Captain Charles 

K. Sherman, the company was as- 

signed as Company E, Ist Virginia 


ing stages of McClellan’s Penin- 


sular Campaign in the spring of 
1862, the company did a turn 
with its regiment in the Yorktown 
lines. On April 26, 1862, the com- 
pany was disbanded and the fol- 
lowing day the troops were en- 
rolled in Company H, 7th Vir- 
ginia. 

* Co. B, Ist Washington. Also 
formed at Alexandria from former 
members of the “National Volun- 
teers,” plus some men from Mary- 
land. On May 8, 1861, this com- 
pany, under Captain Reuben 
Cleary, was incorporated into the 
7th Virginia as Company H. It too 
served at Blackburn’s Ford, Bull 
Run, and in the opening stages of 
the Peninsula Campaign, during 
which it was reinforced by men 
transferred from the former Com- 
pany E, Ist Virginia. Thus rein- 
forced, the company saw action 
only once more, during the Battle 
of Williamsburg (May 5, 1862), 
where it lost two killed and three 
wounded. On May 16 the entire 
company was discharged by order 
of General Joseph E. Johnston on 
the grounds that the men, as non- 
citizens of the Confederacy, were 
not eligible for military service. 

* “Beauregard Rifles.” Formed at 
Alexandria, Virginia, by Captain 
Francis B. Schaeffer from men 
who had formerly been in the 
“National Rifles,” a Washington 
militia company that had also 
been commanded by Schaeffer, as 
well as volunteers from Maryland 
and Virginia. The company 
formed part of a provisional bat- 
talion under Schaeffer’s command 
during the Bull Run Campaign, 
and on June 22, the day after the 
battle, was incorporated into the 
Ist Virginia as Company F. The 
company seems to have been 
rather ill-disciplined, and was 
soon reassigned as Company C, 
ist Virginia Artillery. On Novem- 
ber 13, 1861, the company was 
mustered out, by which time it 
was under the acting command of 
First Lieutenant John Pelham. 


Infantry, on June 22, 1861. The 
company fought at Blackburn's 
Ford (July 18, 1861) and Bull Run 
(July 21, 1861). During the open- 


After their discharges, many of the 
men reenlisted in the Confederate army. 
Indeed, some of them were still in uni- 
form at the end of the war. The most no- 
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table was Captain Cleary, formerly of 


Company B, 1st Washington, who served 


| asa staff officer in the Army of Northern 
| Virginia until Appomattox. 


So secessionist Washingtonians con- 
tinued to make a contribution to the 
Confederacy, though in fewer numbers 
than had been expected. 


“Stand Firm, Ye Boys From 
Maine” 

In early June 1863, during the open- 
ing stages of the Gettysburg Campaign, 
the 20th Maine Infantry took part in a 
long march north of the Rappahannock. 


| It was hot and humid, and the men 
_ quickly grew tired. Needless to say, they 


welcomed orders to make camp. Rations 
were scanty, and the troops had been 
strictly enjoined from foraging. 

No sooner had the troops settled into 
camp than the men of Company E were 
informed that there was a large body of 
“the enemy” nearby. A detail was quickly 
organized and sent out to reconnoiter. 
Deploying in proper skirmish order, the 
men soon found the foe. In a finely ex- 
ecuted maneuver, they outflanked their 
enemy, attacked, slew six before the oth- 
ers got away, and quickly returned to 
camp in triumph. 

Asa result of this operation the men 
of Company E had fresh pork for dinner. 


“Kill the Rebs! Ooops?’ 

On October 14, 1861, the 8th Wis- 
consin Infantry, with their soon-famous 
mascot, the eagle “Old Abe,’ arrived in St. 
Louis. The regiment had been formed 
barely a month before, and was clad in 
homemade uniforms that were, unfortu- 
nately, gray. 

Seeing them, many residents of the 
city concluded that the troops were rebels. 
Soon the soldiers were being pelted with 
with rotten eggs, potatoes, and such, in- 
cluding some rather more lethal items, 
such as bricks. 

In an attempt to calm the situation, 
the men unpacked their overcoats—the 
only items of standard army blue that 
they had—and put them on. This seems 
to have mollified the crowd, but unfor- 
tunately it was a very warm day, ninety 
degrees or so, and about twenty of the 
men passed out from heat stroke. 

As for Old Abe, when the chaos be- 
gan he flew to the top of a nearby build- 
ing. After the uproar ceased he dropped 
back to street (continued on page 93) 
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ED: In North & South, Volume 6, #4, we 
published a discussion among leading 
historians as to who they considered to 
be the “top ten” Civil War generals. This 
was well received, so we decided to pub- 
lish a follow-up article on the “worst ten.” 
The historians taking part this time are 
Craig L. Symonds, professor of history at 
the United States Naval Academy and au- 
thor of Joseph E. Johnston: A Civil War 
Biography; John Y. Simon, executive di- 
rector of the Ulysses S. Grant Association 
and editor of the Grant papers; Steven 
H. Newton, professor of history at Dela- 
ware State University and author of Lost 
for the Cause: The Confederate Army in 
1864; Stephen W. Sears, whose most re- 
cent book is titled Gettysburg, and Steven 
E. Woodworth, associate professor of his- 
tory at Texas Christian University and 
author of Jefferson Davis and his Gener- 
als. As editor I once again indulge myself 
by joining the debate. 


+ + FF 


CRAIG SYMONDS: In choosing the ten 
worst generals of the Civil War, it is im- 
portant to acknowledge that such a list 
will be skewed by the need to select men 
(1) who were sufficiently prominent to 
attract attention; (2) whose failures took 
place in circumstances sufficiently im- 
portant as to make their incompetence 
meaningful; (3) whose failure was not 
characterized by a single error, but the 
result of a track record of poor perfor- 
mances; and (4) who were actively in- 
competent—that is, men who didn’t just 
fail to succeed, but who succeeded in fail- 
ing. This last criterion saves men like 
William Nelson Pendleton and Henry 
Halleck from making the list. And no 
doubt there were a score of incompetent 
brigadiers on both sides who presided 
over their little corners of the war with 
qualifying incompetence, but who never 
had the opportunity to fail spectacularly 
simply because circumstances never of- 
fered them the chance. Terrible they may 
have been, but not sufficiently appalling 
for my list. 

1. The worst. A tie: John B. Floyd and 
Gideon Pillow share responsibility for the 
single most craven act by a general of- 
ficer in the entire war. Finding his com- 
mand surrounded by Grant’s army at 
Fort Donelson, Floyd feared that if he 
were captured he would be tried for 
crimes he had committed as Buchanan’s 
secretary of war. In a stage-managed 


council of war, he turned the post over to 
his second in command, Gideon Pillow, 
who in turn passed the buck to Simon 
Bolivar Buckner so that both Floyd and 
Pillow could escape Donelson on a 
steamer, leaving Bucker and the army be- 
hind to face the consequences. It was 
Buckner who accepted Grant’s subse- 
quent terms of “unconditional surrender.” 

2. Judson Kilpatrick was a smug, 
mean, little man whose ambition led him 
to use up his men and horses not so much 
to achieve victory as to secure good no- 
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tices, most of which he wrote himself, dis- 
playing a remarkable disregard for the 
truth. His decision to send young Elon 
Farnsworth on a hopeless charge at 
Gettysburg, and his role in the Kilpatrick- 
Dahlgren Raid, are only the most famous 
of his missteps. 

3. Braxton Bragg got little support 
from his subordinates, who despised him, 
but he also did enough on his own to 
deserve a #3 ranking. Feuding with nearly 
everyone but Jefferson Davis, he failed to 
hold his army together outside Chatta- 
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nooga and was largely, if not solely, re- 
sponsible for its collapse. Then as Davis’ 
adviser in Richmond he played a discred- 
itable role as a backstairs Richelieu. 

4. George B. McClellan. Nuff said. 

5. Nathaniel Banks was an important 
Massachusetts politician but a disaster as 
a field commander and the archetype of 
a failed “political general.” Chased all over 
the Shenandoah Valley by “Stonewall” 
Jackson in 1862, he was again bested by 
Jackson at Cedar Mountain. He con- 
ducted a wasteful and unprofitable cam- 


paign outside Port Hudson in 1863, and 
nearly lost his whole army in the Red 
River Campaign in 1864. 

6. John Bell Hood was an aggressive 
and enthusiastic brigade and division 
commander in 1862 and 1863, but he was 
less than fully loyal as a corps commander 
in 1864, and a disaster as an army com- 
mander. His battles outside Atlanta were 
poorly coordinated; his decision to “in- 
vade” Tennessee was foolish; his order to 
attack at Franklin was both ill-advised 
and bad-tempered; and at Nashville he 
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presided over the near-destruction of his 
army. 

7. Leonidas Polk graduated from 
West Point (in 1827), but never served in 
the army, choosing instead to follow a 
calling into the Episcopal Church where 
he became a bishop. Made a Confeder- 
ate general at the outset of hostilities, he 
was literally out of his element and not 
only performed badly as both a division 
and a corps commander in the Western 
Theatre, but also contributed to discor- 
dant relations within the Army of Ten- 
nessee. 

8. Ambrose Burnside never wanted 
to be commander of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and never should have been. His 
catastrophic failure at Fredericksburg 
came about because he was determined 
to fulfill the expectations of his superi- 
ors, and because he lacked the flexibility 
of mind to adjust to new circumstances. 

9. John C. Frémont, the “Pathfinder,” 
was much better at self promotion than 
he was at anything else. At the outset of 
hostilities Lincoln felt obliged to give him 
an important job as commander in the 
West by virtue of his having been the 
Republican presidential nominee in 1856. 
But Frémont not only bungled the job, 
he also created political problems for Lin- 
coln. Given a second chance in western 
Virginia, he failed there, too, and he re- 
signed in 1862 after his command was 
folded into the Army of Virginia. 

10. Franz Sigel was important to the 
Lincoln administration because he could 
rally support for the war among German 
immigrants, but his field performance 
never matched his glittering public repu- 
tation. His failures at Second Manassas 
and especially at New Market revealed 
him as a fraud, and after being removed 
from command in 1864, he resigned his 
commission. 


+ + 


JOHN SIMON: Selecting the worst gener- 
als of the Civil War is perhaps more dif- 
ficult than choosing the best. Incompe- 
tence may be found on both sides, but 
some of the most glaring incompetents 
were deprived of the opportunity to in- 
flict great damage. The hapless Alexander 
Schimmelfennig, for example, whose 


Left: The suicidal attack on Marye's Heights 
ordered by Ambrose Burnside. Painting by 
Union lieutenant Frederic Cavada. 
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name so delighted President Abraham 
Lincoln, spent two days of the Battle of 
Gettysburg hidden in a pigsty, and thus 
spared his division the burden of his 
generalship. Some conspicuous Northern 
failures were sent home to “await orders,” 
while their Confederate counterparts re- 
ceived assignments across the Mississippi 
River. 

This list includes only officers in a 
position to render significant harm. 
Heading it is Henry W. Halleck, a con- 
spicuous failure because he entered the 
war with an enormous reputation based 
upon publications that presumably en- 
titled him to replace Winfield Scott as 
general-in-chief. Returning from Califor- 
nia after George B. McClellan had won 
that spot, Halleck was assigned to com- 
mand the Department of the Missouri, 
where he initially refused permission to 
Ulysses S. Grant to attack Fort Henry; 
claimed credit for the victory at Fort 
Donelson and tried to remove Grant 
from command; took personal command 
of three armies after the Battle of Shiloh 
and moved against Corinth, Mississippi, 
in a show of dilatory incompetence cul- 
minating in the escape of outnumbered 
and dispirited Confederates. Elevated to 
general-in-chief in the summer of 1862, 
Halleck failed to coordinate the armies 
of McClellan and John Pope, one threat- 
ening Richmond from the Peninsula, the 
other threatening from the north, a fail- 
ure that facilitated Robert E. Lee’s victory 
at Second Bull Run. From his impreg- 
nable desk in Washington, Halleck quar- 
reled with every commander of the Army 
of the Potomac, abdicated responsibility 
to advise Lincoln, and dissolved com- 
pletely when Jubal Early threatened 
Washington. 

Several Confederates clamor to 
match Halleck, but Braxton Bragg wins. 
As commander of the Army of Tennes- 
see, Bragg led his army to Perryville, 
where he lost to Don Carlos Buell, who 
could have defeated nobody else. With- 
drawing after the Battle of Murfreesboro 
all the way into Georgia, Bragg won a 
fluke victory at Chickamauga with the 
assistance of Northern general William 
S. Rosecrans, then besieged Union forces 
at Chattanooga. Poor placement of his 
men on Missionary Ridge; the unneces- 
sary detachment of James Longstreet, 
who failed to capture Knoxville; and the 
universal dislike of his subordinates for 
this eccentric martinet facilitated Grant’s 


victory at Chattanooga. Bragg then went 
to Richmond, where he received coddling 
from President Jefferson Davis, who al- 
ways favored Bragg for reasons never de- 
ciphered by historians. 

A general whose name is memorial- 
ized by a bridge he delayed crossing and 
which he probably need not have crossed 
deserves recognition. Ambrose Burn- 
side’s blunder at Antietam led somehow 
to command of the Army of the Potomac 
and the dreadful fiasco of the Battle of 
Fredericksburg with nearly thirteen 
thousand Union casualties. Assigned to 
the Department of the Ohio, and under 
no threat from armed Confederates, 
Burnside created a threat to the Lincoln 
administration through the arrest of 
prominent Copperhead Clement L. 
Vallandigham, a defeated congressman 
who was able to wear a crown of martyr- 
dom while running for governor of Ohio, 
Back in command, Burnside deserves 
credit for the Union defeat at the Battle 


of the Crater. Postwar, he was rewarded 
for this incompetence with three terms 
as governor of Rhode Island and a Sen- 
ate seat he held until his death. 

Gideon J. Pillow, a conspicuous mili- 
tary failure during the Mexican War, held 
command in Tennessee early in the Civil 
War and shared with Leonidas Polk re- 
sponsibility for violating the neutrality 
of Kentucky, a blunder that provided 
Union advantages in a slaveholding state. 
At Fort Donelson Pillow led a Confed- 
erate attack on the Union right on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1862, successful enough to en- 
able the garrison to escape to Nashville 
or to push this advantage to victory. Pil- 
low retired to Donelson to consider his 
options, which vanished when Ulysses 
Grant returned to the battlefield and at- 
tacked on the other end of the siege line. 
During the Mexican War Grant had 
learned that Pillow could be treated with 
contempt, as he was by both sides for the 
remainder of the conflict. 


Confederate cavalry raid Union-occupied Newtown during the Valley 
Campaign of 1862. “Stonewall” Jackson ran rings around generals such as 
Banks, Frémont, and Sigel. 
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Franz Sigel, a German refugee of the 
1848 revolts and school superintendent 
in St. Louis when the war began, rallied 
Germans to the Union cause, was com- 
missioned, and eventually provided evi- 
dence that this was militarily unsound. 
From Wilson’s Creek through campaigns 
in the Shenandoah Valley, Sigel proved 
inadequate for command until his final 
defeat at New Market. 

Joseph E. Johnston’s long campaign 
from northern Georgia to the outskirts 
of Atlanta put pressure on Jefferson 
Davis to appoint a general who would 
fight. One of Lee’s competent subordi- 
nates, John B. Hood, was willing to do 
so. He lost the battles for Atlanta, 
then turned northward to cata- .@ 
strophic defeat at the Battle of 
Franklin and the destruction 
of his army at Nashville. 
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Franz Sigel (above): Sigel’s “failures at 
second Manassas and especially at New 
Market revealed him as a fraud.” 
Nathaniel Banks (inset): The Red River 
Campaign “should be enough to establish 
the complete unsuitability of the com- 
mander [Banks] to wear shoulder straps.” 


Daniel E. Sickles, who gained prewar 
fame by winning an acquittal after kill- 
ing his wife’s lover, was a Democratic 
political general in the Civil War. He de- 
serves credit for reporting that Stonewall 
Jackson was retreating when he was ac- 
tually preparing to roll up the Union lines 
at Chancellorsville. At Gettysburg, as- 
signed to defend the left, Sickles recklessly 
advanced his men into the Peach Orchard 
and suffered a defeat that imperiled 


Union control of the Round Tops. Sick- 
les’ loss of a leg at Gettysburg shielded 
him from deserved censure. 

“What's a Philadelphia Quaker do- 
ing on our side?” asked Confederate gen- 
erals about John C. Pemberton. Another 
favorite of Jefferson Davis, Pemberton 
defended Vicksburg by failing to cooper- 
ate with Joseph Johnston, demonstrated 
loyalty to the Confederacy by excessive 
caution as Grant pushed his forces into a 
siege, then stubbornly refused to escape 
until surrender became inevitable. 

Benjamin F. Butler, a Massachusetts 
Democrat who had favored Jefferson 
Davis for the 1860 Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination, proved a po- 
litically astute choice for 
Union major general in 
»\ 1861. An excellent ad- 

\ ministrator and sav- 
age political infighter, 
Butler lacked only 
military talent. He 
retained command 
until after the 1864 
election and a celebrated 
blunder at Fort Fisher. 
Last (in his class at 
West Point also) but not least, 
George E. Pickett, best remembered for 
his charge at Gettysburg, is more deserv- 
ing of fame for his defense of Five Forks 
on April 1, 1865. Ordered by Lee to hold 
the position at all costs, Pickett crept away 
to attend an infamous shad bake during 
which his army suffered a grievous de- 
feat that forced the Confederates to 
evacuate Petersburg and Richmond. 
Appomattox was little over one week 
away, but a harried and fleeing Lee took 
time after Sayler’s Creek to remove 
Pickett from command. 


+ + 


STEVE NEWTON: To make my list a gen- 
eral must have presided over at least one 
(preferably more) significant defeat 
whose making had more to do with his 
own incapacity for command than the 
situation, the odds, or the shortcomings 
of his subordinates. Moreover, the gen- 
eral must not have had a counterbalanc- 
ing record of positive achievements; his 
elimination therefore must have mate- 
rially improved his nation’s chances to 
win the war. 

Leonidas Polk: It is difficult to find 
any campaign in which the Confederacy 
was not gravely hurt by his participation. 


From his precipitate incursion into Ken- 
tucky in 1861 to his repeatedly demon- 
strated tactical ineptness, Polk consis- 
tently helped seize defeat out of victory 
and disaster out of defeat. His sole posi- 
tive strategic contribution—marching 
his entire army into Georgia in 1864— 
represented the rare occasion in which 
his disobedience worked out well. 

Nathaniel Banks: Between the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1862 and the Red 
River in 1864, Banks handed the Confed- 
erates two major strategic victories, the 
second proving that the first was not a 
fluke. His capture of Port Hudson took 
too long and wasted too many lives, and 
his administration of the Department of 
the Gulf became a political liability for 
President Lincoln. In his defense, Banks 
agreed with Grant that he should have 
headed for Mobile rather than Shreve- 
port in 1864, and he did dress well. 

Braxton Bragg: Although being un- 
likable is not a crime, Bragg’s personal 
animosities managed to harm the Army 
of Tennessee off the battlefield as much 
as did his tactical shortcomings at Stone’s 
River, Tullahoma, and Chattanooga. An 
officer of strategic sense (transferring his 
army from central Mississippi to Chat- 
tanooga by rail remains one of the great 
maneuvers of the war), Bragg continued 
to harm his cause as President Davis’ stra- 
tegic advisor in 1864. 

John Floyd: Precisely how his inepti- 
tude in western Virginia qualified him for 
command at Fort Donelson remains a 
mystery. His decision not to lead his 
troops out of the trap when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself doomed the gar- 
rison, but it was his craven flight with his 
own Virginia regiments while leaving 
20,000 men in captivity that earns him 
such a high position on this list. 

Gideon Pillow: Pillow’s organiza- 
tional skills crippled Tennessee’s initial 
mobilization; his support of Polk helped 
end Kentucky neutrality; his advice to 
Floyd sealed the fate of Fort Donelson; 
and his cowering behind a tree at Stone’s 
River doomed a brigade that deserved far 
better. Despite effective conscript gath- 
ering in late 1863, Pillow qualifies as “best 
supporting moron” in many senses. 

Franz Sigel: Many officers thought 
that by putting Sigel in command in 
West Virginia in 1864, Lincoln calculated 
it was worth the loss of a state to secure 
the German vote. From a poor perfor- 
mance in Missouri through his igno- 
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minious defeat at New Market, Sigel 
raised tactical incompetence at the level 
of corps command to new lows (and a 
lot of the Germans preferred Frémont, 
anyway). 

Sterling Price: “Old Pap” Price might 
have been a political force in Missouri, 
but as a department commander he 
lacked administrative ability, as a tacti- 
cian he lacked good sense, and as a cav- 
alry raider he lacked any notion of speed 


Library of Congress 


(or even direction). His 1864 expedition 
into Missouri alone qualifies him for this 
list. 

Benjamin Butler: Butler had genu- 
ine administrative ability, a sound stra- 
tegic outlook, and a thorough under- 
standing of the war’s political dimen- 
sions. As an army commander in 1864, 
his defeats generally represented disap- 
pointments rather than disasters. Never- 
theless, his Bermuda Hundred campaign, 


“MASTERLY INACTIVITY.” OR GX MORTH® ON THE POTOMAC. 


A Northern cartoon mocks Generals McClellan and Beauregard for their 
inactivity after First Bull Run. President Abraham Lincoln remarked of McClellan 
that he suffered from “the slows.” 
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11 (2) 


his abortive jabs at Petersburg, and his 
persistent inability to mount credible 
threats north of the James River through- 
out that fall definitely prolonged the war 
in Virginia. 

David Hunter: Hunter shared many 
of Butler’s tactical inadequacies without 
his redeeming political acumen. While 
Butler was creating the legal fiction of 
“contraband,” Hunter was busily eman- 
cipating slaves without permission. His 
signal victory against outnumbered and 
poorly led Confederates at Piedmont in 
June 1864 is overshadowed by his retreat 
from Lynchburg a few weeks later, which 
effectively took an entire Federal army 
out of the war long enough for the Con- 
federates to mount a credible threat 
against Washington. 

John C. Frémont: Frémont’s second 
relief from command in Virginia kept 
him out of enough of the war that he does 
not place higher (lower?) on this list. 
Frémont represented the threat of a di- 
saster much greater than any battlefield 
defeat; unlike McClellan or Hooker, he 
seems to have possessed the lack of char- 
acter necessary—had he been militarily 
successful—to shatter the fabric of the 
Republic by challenging the notion of 
civilian control of the military. 


* + 


KEITH POULTER: There were plenty of 
poor generals on both sides in the Civil 
War. My preliminary list included James 
Ledlie, a drunken, incompetent coward 


TABLE 2: THE SCORES 

In the table below a first place ranking was ac- 
corded ten points, second place nine points, 
and so on. The figures in parentheses indicate 
the number of participants who listed that par- 
ticular general. (Craig Symonds actually 
named eleven generals, according both Floyd 
and Pillow top place. So as not to distort the 
results, we credited each of his top choices with 
9.5 points, and his third with 8. This accounts 
for the discrepancy between the scores he gives 
on pages 20-21 and those in the table. Simi- 
larly, Stephen Sears’ revised list on page 24 is 
not reflected in either table.) 
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who huddled in a bombproof behind the 
lines while his men were slaughtered in 
the Crater. But on reflection he did not 
seem worthy of inclusion, because his 
impact on the course of the war was neg- 
ligible. With that realization I came up 
with my criteria for inclusion in the worst 
ten—the list was to consist of those who 
made a significant negative contribution 
to their own cause. 

My pick for the very worst is George 
Brinton McClellan. A brilliant organizer, 
he was nevertheless a disaster for his 
cause. McClellan understood deliberate, 
“scientific” warfare, but never grasped 
the importance of those battle-winning 
concepts—initiative and momentum. 
Temperamentally unfit to hold a field 
command, he imparted his own super- 
cautious approach to the officer corps of 
the Army of the Potomac—to the last- 
ing detriment of that army. 

My next choice is Albert Sidney 
Johnston. As Confederate commander in 
the West facing a numerically superior 
enemy in early 1862, the dispositions he 
made turned a difficult situation into a 
potential disaster. In committing 21,000 
men to Fort Donelson he failed to pro- 
vide sufficient strength to secure victory, 
but enough to ensure that a defeat might 
well be catastrophic. He should either 
have provided a nominal garrison, or a 
force of 30,000 plus, or have abandoned 
the Columbus-Donelson-Bowling Green 
line of his own volition, while awaiting 
an opportunity to strike with advantage 
at his opponents. Of course, we have the 
advantage of hindsight, but even at the 
time his dispositions made no sense. 

If A.S. Johnston created the poten- 
tial for disaster, it was left to John B. Floyd 
and Gideon Pillow to turn it into actual- 
ity. These two senior officers were directly 
responsible for the fall of Fort Donelson, 
with the loss of from 15,000-17,000 men 
taken prisoner. This was the first major 
Confederate defeat of the war, the begin- 
ning of the long line of Confederate de- 
feats in the West, and the genesis of the 
rise of U.S. Grant. 

Fifth on my list is Braxton Bragg, a 
general who had the skill to maneuver an 
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independent army, yet whose inability to 
get along with his senior subordinates fa- 
tally undermined his leadership. 

My next choice will surprise some: 
Joseph Eggleston Johnston. He certainly 
had many of the qualities of a successful 
general, and during the Atlanta Campaign 
he handled his army competently—if we 
measure competence by such things as the 
ability to coordinate the movements of a 
large number of units, provide logistical 
support, take care of the wounded, and 
so forth. What he did not do was find 
some way of preventing Sherman’s steady 
advance; in fact he never really made the 
attempt. There is a pattern here: In 1863 
he made no attempt to lift the siege of 
Vicksburg. If you wanted a general who 
could coolly calculate the odds against 
him and decide what was not possible, 
Johnston was your man. But the Confed- 
eracy was always at a numerical disadvan- 
tage, and what it needed was generals who 
could defy the odds. 

Now for Bishop Polk. Not because of 
his general lack of competence, a com- 
mon enough trait in both armies, but be- 
cause of his seizure of Columbus. It is true 
that Kentucky’s “neutrality” would not 
have lasted indefinitely, but by violating 
it in September 1861 he at one stroke re- 
moved the geographical buffer separat- 
ing the Confederate defenders in the West 
from their more numerous opponents to 
the north. In doing so he cost his cause 
the precious element of time. 

Lieutenant General John Pemberton 
figures next. He did not so much suffer 
from positive faults—such as Brage’s iras- 
cibility or Joe Johnston’s inability to think 
outside the box—as from a general lack 
of capacity. Beset in mid-1863 by conflict- 
ing instructions from Jefferson Davis and 
Joe Johnston, Pemberton made the wrong 
choices—fighting Grant with a portion of 
his army at Champion Hill, then falling 
back into Vicksburg—and thereby lost his 
army. 

In ninth spot: John Bell Hood. Hood 
was an outstanding combat leader, aman 
who carved a magnificent battlefield 
record at lower levels of command. But 


his appointment as head of the Army of 
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Tennessee was a major blunder. Within 
days of taking command Hood deci- 
mated his army in a series of ill-advised 
attacks, guaranteeing Union capture of 
Atlanta prior to the presidential election 
of November 1864. And much of what 
he failed to cast away in Georgia, he or- 
dered to its destruction at Franklin, Ten- 
nessee. 

Finally, my second Union candidate, 
Henry Wager Halleck. Elsewhere in this 
magazine (page 45) Halleck is described 
as “that greatest piece of military stupid- 
ity that a nation was ever afflicted with,” 
and I must admit part of me thinks he 
should rank higher on the list than tenth. 
On the other hand, his tactical inepti- 
tude, his back-stabbing ways, his appall- 
ing judgment of men, and his abhor- 
rence of responsibility, while certainly 
negative contributions, did not prevent 
Union victory. 


* + 
STEPHEN SEARS: Just defining a bad 


Civil War general is a subjective exercise, 
and winnowing a crowded field to ten, 
then ranking them by degrees of badness, 
requires some sort of yardstick. Even the 
best had bad days—Lee and Pickett’s 
Charge, Grant and Cold Harbor—so my 
rogues’ gallery is ranked by the damage 
each did to his cause. 

Seven of the ten wore Union blue. 
That should not imply that the Federals 
had over twice as many poor generals as 
the Confederates. It merely demonstrates 
that Robert E. Lee had the pull to weed 
out incompetent generals before they did 
lasting harm, and so the Army of North- 
ern Virginia has no representative on this 
list. In contrast, five of these worst gen- 
erals did at least part of their damage to 
the Union cause serving in (or com- 
manding) the Army of the Potomac. 

The genus political general crowds 
onto this list. Mr. Lincoln’s need to rally 
Democrats to his cause produced a pas- 
sel of political generals, three of whom 
make my dishonorable roll; I find room 
for only one such Confederate. 

George B. McClellan heads my rank- 
ing of worst generals. Previously describ- 
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ing him as “inarguably the worst” of the 
Army of the Potomac’s commanders, I 
see no reason now to soften that indict- 
ment. On the Peninsula he demonstrated 
his utter failings as a field commander, 
revealed most blatantly when he ske- 
daddled from the Glendale and Malvern 
Hill battlefields. At Antietam he dribbled 
away the blessings of the Lost Order, 
imagined three Rebel soldiers for each 
one he faced, and threw away the war’s 
best chance to utterly defeat Robert E. 
Lee. McClellan’s final disservice was per- 
manently staining the Potomac army’s 
officer corps with his paranoia. 

Braxton Bragg was more of a soldier 
than McClellan, yet at critical moments 
he shared the same inability to finish 
what he started. He ended the 1862 Con- 
federate invasion of Kentucky with a 
whimper at Perryville, failed to complete 
a promising start at Murfreesboro, and 
let the fruits of his victory at Chicka- 
mauga turn sour. Between his enfeebled 
command at Missionary Ridge and his 
chronic quarreling with his lieutenants, 
Bragg ruined the Army of Tennessee. 

Ambrose Burnside was simply a 
military dunderhead. Army command 
was beyond him, he insisted—then he 
took the Army of the Potomac to prevent 
Joe Hooker from getting it. His command 
stance was foot in mouth—at Antietam, 
at Fredericksburg, in the Department of 
the Ohio, in the Overland Campaign, fi- 
nally at the Crater at Petersburg. The na- 
dir of Burnside’s generalship was failure 
to take care of his men after Fredericks- 
burg, sending the Potomac army into a 
tailspin. 

Whatever political gain Nathaniel P. 
Banks brought to the Union cause was 
substantially offset by his amateurish 
generalship. Stonewall Jackson ran him 
ragged in the Shenandoah Valley, where 
gleeful Rebels dubbed him “Commissary 
Banks.” Beaten again by Jackson at Ce- 
dar Mountain, Banks went west to man- 
age a desultory siege of Port Hudson. The 
botched Red River Campaign of 1864 fi- 
nally put an end to his Civil War career. 

Democrat Benjamin F. Butler earned 
a vote in North e& South’s earlier ten-best 
generals forum, for his duties in the oc- 
cupied South. Judged solely on military 
talent, he makes any ten-worst list. Grant 
intended Butler to be a figurehead in 
operations against Richmond, leaving 
professionals to manage the fighting, but 
Butler was too sly for that, and soon 
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Ambrose Burnside: “Perhaps Fredericksburg alone entitles him to ‘worst’ 
status, but his operations on the North Carolina coast and the retreat to 
Knoxville were carried out competently.” 


enough bottled himself up at Bermuda 
Hundred. Butler remained a thorn in 
Grant’s side until his fiasco at Fort Fisher 
finally shelved him. 

The Confederacy’s Ben Butler was 
John B. Floyd. A corrupter while serving 
Buchanan as secretary of war, Floyd’s first 
wartime service to the South was in west- 
ern Virginia, where he fought more with 
his own people than the enemy. Next, in 
command at Fort Donelson, he bungled 
the only chance of fighting it out with 
Grant’s besieging army and took to his 
heels, leaving the garrison to surrender. 
President Davis, with no need to placate 
an opposition party, summarily fired 
Floyd. 

Tammany’s Daniel E. Sickles was the 
highest ranking political general in the 
Army of the Potomac. A purebred mis- 
creant, Sickles gained corps command 
after one afternoon’s troop-leading, on 
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the Peninsula, which he did badly. At 
Chancellorsville he stumbled about nois- 
ily and uselessly, At Gettysburg his bla- 
tant disregard of orders provoked a cri- 
sis on Day Two, costing him a leg and 
most of his corps. Meade served the Re- 
public well by blocking Sickles from re- 
gaining corps command, 

George Stoneman never got it right. 
At Chancellorsville, leading the Army of 
the Potomac’s cavalry and assigned the 
critical task of destroying Lee’s railroad 
lifeline, he made a dismal botch of it. 
Shunted to the western theater, his re- 
peated efforts in Georgia to restore his 
reputation fell short. The climax was his 
attempt to rescue the prisoners at 
Andersonville that ended with Stoneman 
and much of his command prisoners 
themselves. 

Oliver Otis Howard makes this list 
as representative of a half dozen or so 
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Museum of the Confederacy 


John B. Floyd (left): “Helping to lose western Virginia was only an appetizer in the feast 
of incompetence Floyd served up as a Confederate general.” Leonidas Polk (center) 
“probably did more than any other individual.,.to render [the Army of Tennessee] 
completely dysfunctional for any purpose but retreat.” At Stone’s River, Pillow (right) 
"hid behind a tree...while his brigade advanced to meet the enemy.” 
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Detail from “Repulse of Longstreet’s Assault” by James Walker, who based this 
painting on interviews with survivors of the Battle of Gettysburg. 


Union generals who climbed the com- 
mand ladder despite minimalist abilities. 
Howard reached corps command by 
Chancellorsville, where his negligence 
wrecked both his corps and Hooker’s 
battle plan. At Gettysburg he fumbled the 
role of wing commander on Day One and 
his corps was again routed. Transferred 
west, Howard plodded through the At- 
lanta Campaign, ending in command of 
the Army of the Tennessee for no better 
reason than Sherman’s desire to rid him- 
self of Joe Hooker. By insultingly promot- 
ing the dullard Howard over Hooker’s 
head, Sherman knew Fighting Joe would 
quit—and he was right. 

The final spot goes to a colonel (his 
brigadier’s appointment went uncon- 
firmed), yet he deserves a place here. 
Lucius B. Northrop, commissary-general 
of subsistence, drove numerous Confed- 


erate generals, including Robert E. Lee, 
to distraction. To be sure, subsistence 
problems in the Southern armies were 
not entirely Northrop’s doing, but his 
red tape and his utter lack of imagina- 
tion and innovation made the worst of 
a bad situation. This had direct conse- 
quences. Lee fought Chancellorsville 
with Longstreet and two divisions ab- 
sent on a victualing expedition; what 
might Lee have done with them on that 
battlefield? 


+ + 


STEVEN WOODWORTH: In addressing this 
topic, perhaps I should first deal with 
some definitions. I consider a general to 
be a uniformed military leader. While 
generals perform many important func- 
tions, all vital to success in war, their most 
fundamental role is that of command- 


ing armies on the battlefield. That task, I 
believe, is central to the concept of gen- 
eralship. So I am going to discuss uni- 
formed military leaders who com- 
manded armies in the field. I will try to 
weigh both the way they directed their 
armies to and on the battlefield, and the 
way they supplied them and prepared 
them for the battlefield—for example, by 
undermining good discipline and the 
chain-of-command so as to predispose 
their armies to fall apart under pressure 
or fail to act as ordered. 

My definition of the worst general 
is the one who inflicted the greatest dam- 
age on his own cause. Thus a general in 
an obscure posting with very little re- 
sponsibility might perform ever so 
poorly and yet damage his cause less than 
his somewhat more clever fellow general 
who blundered in a position of great re- 
sponsibility. In assessing these generals I 
will try to weigh their overall contribu- 
tion. So a good performance at some 
point during the war might ruin a 
general’s otherwise promising chances 
for scoring as the worst, whereas a gen- 
eral who performs at a consistently abys- 
mal level would have the advantage in the 
contest for the true nadir of Civil War 
generalship. As a further refinement, if 
two generals collaborate on an act of stu- 
pidity, I'll give more credit to the senior 
of the two, even if the idea for the blun- 
der originated with his subordinate. On 
the other hand, I will not credit superi- 
ors with much blame for their subordi- 
nates’ acts of disobedience. 

With those preliminaries out of the 
way, | shall list the worst ten generals of 
the Civil War from worst to tenth-worst: 

First, the worst general of the Civil 
War: John B. Floyd. Helping to lose west- 
ern Virginia was only an appetizer in the 
feast of incompetence Floyd served up as 
a Confederate general. The main course 
was the loss of Fort Donelson in Febru- 
ary 1862. Although the fort would almost 
certainly have fallen at some time, Floyd 
could have held it longer and then could 
have extricated his garrison almost intact. 
Indeed, he fought and won a battle for 
the purpose of extricating it—and then 
marched it back into the doomed fort. 
True, he did so at the urging of Gideon 
Pillow, but as senior commander Floyd 
garners the most credit. Finally, by mak- 
ing his personal escape from the debacle 
he had created, Floyd did his own small 
part to diminish Confederate morale 
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while remaining available to do more 
damage to the cause he was supposed to 
be defending. Although Floyd took part 
in only two debacles, he was in chief com- 
mand of the second, and it was a very 
major blow to the Confederacy. 

For second worst general of the war, 
my candidate is Leonidas Polk. Polk bears 
chief responsibility for blundering away 
Kentucky neutrality in September 1861. 
He then failed to seize Paducah or fortify 
the Tennessee or Cumberland Rivers. He 
consistently undermined the authority of 
Braxton Bragg within the Army of Ten- 
nessee and probably did more than any 
other single individual, Bragg not ex- 
cepted, to render that army’s high com- 
mand completely dysfunctional for any 
purpose but retreat. In the Perryville and 
Chickamauga Campaigns his disobedi- 
ence of orders squandered several excel- 
lent opportunities and was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the barrenness of the Battle 
of Chickamauga itself. 

Third: Gideon Pillow. This Tennes- 
see lawyer in uniform racked up as im- 
pressive a record of blunders as one could 
in a subordinate position. He influenced 
Polk to terminate Kentucky neutrality, 
and Floyd to march his army back into 
doomed Fort Donelson. Like Floyd he 
made his personal escape from the fort 
while his men went into captivity. At 
Stone’s River (Murfreesboro) he hid be- 
hind a tree in the rear while his brigade 
advanced to meet the enemy. 

Fourth: Nathaniel P. Banks. After 
adding to Stonewall Jackson’s fame by 
providing him a ready victim in the 
Shenandoah Valley and Cedar Mountain 
Campaigns, Banks came west to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. There his chief claim to 
incompetence was the Red River Cam- 
paign, but that prolonged procession of 
blunders should be enough to establish 
the complete unsuitability of its com- 
mander to wear shoulder straps. 

Fifth: Ambrose Burnside. One feels 
sorry to condemn a man like Burnside 
to this list of failures. He was a man of 
many admirable parts, high character, 
and devotion to duty. In each of the sad 
affairs with which he was associated it is 
possible to suggest various mitigating 
factors. Still, the idle morning in front of 
Rohrbach Bridge at Antietam, the ghastly 
day in front Marye’s Heights at Fred- 
ericksburg, the ridiculous “Mud March,” 
and the appalling Battle of the Crater 
present a disturbing record of failure. 


Sixth: Benjamin Butler. Although 
Butler showed impressive legal and ad- 
ministrative skills during the war, he was 
clearly out of his element when com- 
manding troops. He probably had it in 
his power to win the war during the early 
days of the Bermuda Hundred Cam- 
paign. True, subordinates W.F. Smith 
and Quincy Gilmore gave him all the 
wrong advice, but Butler was in chief 
command. The fiasco of the first Fort 
Fisher expedition was a crowning touch 
to Butler’s dismal career in field com- 
mand. 


on the outcome of the war. Given the sort 
of opportunities enjoyed by a Polk or a 
Banks, Sibley might have risen to the top 
of this list. 

Tenth: Don Carlos Buell. Had Buell 
retained command of Union forces in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, there is no tell- 
ing how long the conflict might have 
lasted. 

+ %* 
CRAIG SYMONDS: I confess to being sur- 
prised by the amount of agreement 
among the voters. Though no general 
appears on everyone’s list, three generals 
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Confederate cavalry ambush a Union wagon train near Mansfield, Louisiana, 
during Banks’ mishandled Red River Campaign. 


Seventh: W.W. Loring. Only subor- 
dinate positions and relative triviality 
ruined Loring’s chances for a higher 
place on this list. His stubborn, willful 
incompetence hamstrung Stonewall 
Jackson in the Romney Campaign, Rob- 
ert E. Lee in his campaign in western Vir- 
ginia, and Pemberton in the Vicksburg 
Campaign—the last with fatal results for 
the Confederacy. 

Eighth: John C. Pemberton. Though 
most of Pemberton’s skills were admin- 
istrative, he was nevertheless a much bet- 
ter field commander than the wretched 
Loring. Still, he was hopelessly out- 
classed by Grant, and his loss of 
Vicksburg was one of the heaviest blows 
the Confederacy ever received. 

Ninth: Henry H. Sibley. Sibley 
bungled the 1862 New Mexico Cam- 
paign, but nothing occurring that far 
west was going to have much influence 
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appear on five of the lists, and four gen- 
erals appear on four of them. McClellan 
appears on only three lists, but on two of 
those he is ranked as the worst. By allo- 
cating points, the consensus worst gen- 
erals of the war would include (in order) 
these eight: 

Braxton Bragg 

John B. Floyd 

Gideon Pillow 

Nathaniel Banks 

George McClellan 

Leonidas Polk 

Ambrose Burnside 

Benjamin Butler 
There is a battle (if that is the right word) 
for the last two spots on our Worst Ten 
list among four generals: Halleck, Hood, 
Pemberton, and Sigel. 

A couple of things are worth not- 
ing: (1) The worst three generals are all 
Confederates; (2) The list of the worst 


twelve divides evenly (6-6) between 
Union and Confederate generals; (3) As 
Stephen Sears noted, “political” generals 
are well represented (five of twelve; or 
six of twelve if you count Polk who was 
a West Point graduate but who won ap- 
pointment to high command because 
of who he knew and not what 
he knew). 
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Braxton Bragg (above): “Bragg’s personal 
animosities managed to harm the Army of 
Tennessee off the battlefield as much as 
did his tactical shortcomings at Stone's 
River, Tullahoma, and Chickamauga.” 
Benjamin F. Butler (inset): “Although But- 
ler showed impressive legal and adminis- 
trative skills during the war, he was clearly 
out of his element when commanding 
troops.” 


Twelve generals appear only once. 
Worth mentioning are the two men who 
got number two rankings—that ts, sec- 
ond worst: Judson Kilpatrick (by me), 
and A.S. Johnston (by Keith Poulter). 
Kilpatrick didn’t make any other list, 1 
suspect, because he wasn’t important 
enough, rather than because others think 
he had merit as a general. Fair enough. 
But I think I would argue with Keith 
about Sidney Johnston who, admittedly, 
was never as brilliant as Jefferson Davis 
thought he was, but who was probably 
better than Beauregard, his second in 
command at Shiloh, who didn’t make 
anybody’s list. 

Finally, I feel compelled to say some- 
thing about Joe Johnston (another of 
Keith’s choices). To be sure, Old Joe was 
not the brilliant strategist his champions 
claimed, and he certainly pales in any 
comparison with his West Point class- 


mate, R.E. Lee, but if his cautious nature 
kept him from achieving any stunning 
successes, it also kept him from any di- 
sastrous defeats. His greatest fault, in my 
view, was his unwillingness to make the 
necessary effort to get along with his 
commander in chief. That is 
a grievous fault, even when 
the commander in chief 
is Jefferson Davis. Still, 
, as Johnston’s biogra- 
pher, even as I argue for 
his exclusion from the 
/ list of the Worst Ten, I 
have to admit that I was 
relieved not to see him 
on more than one list. 


+ % OF 


JOHN SIMON: I am indebted to my col- 
leagues for lengthening the list of mili- 
tary marplots. I had omitted Leonidas 
Polk, John B. Floyd, and Albert Sidney 
Johnston simply because the deposit of 
incompetence in one sector of the war, 
virtually simultaneously, overwhelmed 
capacity for indignation. I acknowledge 
that John C. Frémont, Nathaniel P. Banks, 
and Don Carlos Buell contended for 
placement on my list but were overshad- 
owed by others. Only two nominees gave 
me trouble. 

Ulysses S. Grant remembered hav- 
ing “nearly all of the Southern generals 
in high command in front of me, and Joe 
Johnston gave me more anxiety than any 
of the others. I was never half so anxious 
about Lee.” In his Memoirs, Grant com- 
mented on Johnston’s removal from 
command at Atlanta. “I think that 
Johnston’s tactics were right. Anything 
that could have prolonged the war a year 
beyond the time that it did finally close, 
would probably have exhausted the 
North to such an extent that they might 
then have abandoned the contest and 
agreed to a separation.” 

Grant had a more complicated view 
of George B. McClellan, paying tribute 
to his “loyalty and patriotism. But the test 
which was applied to him would be ter- 
rible to any man, being made a major- 
general at the beginning of the war.... 
McClellan was a young man when this 
devolved upon him, and if he did not suc- 
ceed, it was because the conditions of suc- 
cess were so trying. If McClellan had gone 
into the war as Sherman, Thomas, or 
Meade, had fought his way along and up, 
I have no reason to suppose that he would 


not have won as high a distinction as any 
of us.” Grant criticized McClellan “for 
permitting himself to become the critic 
of the President, and in time his rival.” As 
to his military skill, Grant had not stud- 
ied the campaigns “enough to make up 
my mind ... but all my impressions are 
in his favor.” Grant's opinions of Johnston 
and McClellan need not be received as 
conclusive but should not be ignored. At 
least Grant convinced me to put Johnston 
on my list of the ten best generals in last 
year’s forum. 

I never thought of Judson Kilpatrick 
as one of the ten worst generals, despite 
his renown as an obnoxious human be- 
ing. I was remiss and now enthusiastically 
second that nomination. 


+ + 
STEVE NEWTON: [ have trouble accept- 


ing George McClellan as one of the worst 
generals, even though I think Steven Sears 
has made a strong case that he was the 
Army of the Potomac’s worst com- 
mander. But does rating “Little Mac” be- 
low George Meade, Joseph Hooker, and 
Ambrose Burnside qualify him for the 
bottom of the entire barrel? We have to 
absolve McClellan of the Shenandoah 
Valley Campaign and Halleck’s decision 
to remove the army from Harrison’s 
Landing. We have to credit him with 
moving quickly enough in Maryland (af- 
ter his men found those three cigars) to 
trap Lee’s outnumbered army on the 
banks of the Potomac; if the result at 
Antietam was disappointing, if bloody, 
very few generals did any better in their 
first major offensive battle. This leaves us 
with the Peninsula Campaign: an exer- 
cise in how to ruin a good strategy with 
second-rate, over-cautious leadership. Yet 
“second rate” command doesn’t hold a 
candle to the incompetence consistently 
demonstrated by Banks, Bragg, Buell, 
Butler, Hood, Howard, Hunter, Pember- 
ton, Polk, and Sigel—giving me at least 
ten senior officers (all named by at least 
one respondent in this poll) with better 
claims to infamy at operational command 
than the Little Napoleon. 

I will not quarrel with those who list 
Joe Johnston—as long as their lists also 
contain Bragg, Hood, and Pemberton, 
each of whom contributed to his troubles 
in Mississippi and Georgia. Remember 
also that at Vicksburg Johnston (and 
Pemberton) faced Grant, Sherman, and 
McPherson, and in Georgia, he squared 
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off against Sherman, Thomas, and 
McPherson, all of whom scored high on 
the earlier “ten best” lists. In Virginia, 
Johnston’s opposition was McClellan, 
McDowell, Sumner, Heintzelman, Keyes, 
and Franklin, and he acquitted himself 
quite well. Surely the very worst generals 
didn’t require the very best to embarrass 
them; the truly awful—like Banks, But- 
ler, or Polk—generated disaster almost 
unassisted, without regard for the qual- 
ity of their adversaries. 

Two briefer observations: I still (with 
all the requisite diffidence and respect) 
disagree with John Simon about Halleck; 
I don’t think his overall contribution to 
the war has yet been effectively presented. 
I also wonder about the widespread list- 
ing of Ambrose Burnside; for me, Bill 
Marvel’s meticulous biography has 
moved him out of the very bottom tier, 
and I wonder if his continued residence 
in the basement is not more a relic of 
scholarly inertia than based on a solid 
foundation of evidence. 


+ + 


KEITH POULTER: When initiating this ar- 
ticle we deliberately did not specify what 
criteria should be used in judging indi- 
viduals worthy of inclusion in the “worst 
ten.” But interestingly enough we all came 
up with virtually the same criteria— 
those who were an important minus to 
their cause. Apart from that, however, 
there is less consensus; certainly far less 
than in our earlier “top ten” discussion. 
No general was mentioned by all partici- 
pants, and twelve were mentioned by 
only one! Four of the lists divided the 
“honors” more or less evenly between the 
two sides. The exceptions were Steve 
Sears and myself, Steve leaning heavily to- 
ward Union incompetents while I listed 
mostly Confederates. I think this distinc- 
tion is not so much a “North-South” 
thing as an “East-West” one. While I am 
more familiar with the first three years 
of the war in the West than in the East, 
Steve is one of leading historians of the 
latter. 

Talking of East and West, the break- 
down between the theatres is interesting. 
Of the Confederates only Pickett (who 
just made it on to John Simon’s list) 
served exclusively in the East, while nine 
served exclusively in the West. Joe 
Johnston and Hood served in both the- 
atres, but are included here for their west- 
ern efforts. Northrup, of course, cannot 


be allocated to either theatre. The Union 
picture is different. Buell served exclu- 
sively in the West, six exclusively in the 
East, and the remaining six commanded 
troops in both theatres. 

While I agree that most of the 
twenty-six names (thirteen Union, thir- 
teen Confederate) deserve to be included 
in “the worst,’ I do wonder about Kil- 
patrick, many of whose men continued 
to revere him after the war, Howard (cul- 
pable at Chancellorsville, but at Gettys- 
burg I’m not so sure), and Burnside. Per- 
haps Fredericksburg alone entitles 
Burnside to “worst” status, but his opera- 
tions on the North Carolina coast and the 
retreat to Knoxville were carried out 
competently. Was that due to him, good 
subordinates, Confederate mistakes, or 
simply luck? I for one don’t know. 


+ + OF 


STEPHEN SEARS: No single general made 
everyone's worst-generals list, although 
adding up those who found places on at 
least three of the six lists produces a nice 
round ten. (I’m astonished that McClellan 
made only two other lists. What have I 
been doing wrong all these years?) This 
round ten (in rough order): Bragg, Floyd, 
Pillow, Burnside, Butler, Banks, Polk, 
McClellan, Pemberton, and Sigel. 

Of these ten, I question including 
both Floyd and Pillow (unless, like Craig 
Symonds, you twin them). Fort Donelson 
was a disaster, to be sure, but it should 
not take up two of our precious slots; my 
vote (narrowly) goes to Floyd. I like 
Craig’s distinction about generals who 
simply fail to succeed, and on that ground 


| ['dremove Pemberton from the worst ten. 


George B. McClellan: At Antietam, McClellan “threw away the 
war's best chance to utterly defeat Robert E. Lee.” 
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Grant’s Vicksburg campaign was the most 
brilliant of the war, and I suspect that no 
Confederate general in the West could 
have avoided Pemberton’s fate. Franz 
Sigel probably rallied enough German- 
Americans to the Union cause (“I fights 
mit Sigel!”) to offset his not terribly 
harmful failings in the field. As to Bishop 
Polk, I yield to those more knowledge- 
able about the western campaigns. 

Among these twenty-six candidates 
for infamy—all of whom certainly are 
deserving—several seem to me of insuf- 
ficient weight (or were not at trouble- 
making all that long) to make our short 
list. These include Loring, Price, Sibley, 
Hunter, Pickett, and Frémont. Then there 
are the scapegoats—A.S. Johnston and 
Joe Johnston, in addition to Pemberton. 
Henry Halleck’s a difficult case. At Sec- 
ond Manassas, for example, he indeed 
failed to coordinate Pope and McClellan, 
yet it was not for lack of trying. Hood? 
What, really, were Hood’s choices in the 
failing western theater in 1864? And I will 
say that if you ever do a dirty dozen, 
Judson Kilpatrick gets my vote. 


Henry Wager Halleck, “the greatest 
piece of military stupidity that a nation 
was ever afflicted with.” 


As to my own list, if limited to field 
command I'll forego Lucius Northrop, 
although few people in that war are more 
irritating. Yielding to my betters, perhaps 
Polk did more damage than Stoneman. 
But I do defend my choices of Sickles and 
Howard, for they typify the many gener- 
als on both sides who for no good reason 
were advanced far beyond their capacity, 
doing substantial harm along the way. 


* + 
STEVEN WOODWORTH: | found few sur- 


prises in my fellow historians’ picks for 
the ten worst generals of the war. 

A number placed Braxton Bragg on 
their lists. That is no surprise, since Bragg 
has been the object of opprobrium since 
the fall of 1862. It is true that some 
(though by no means all) of his generals 
denounced him, but they clearly had self- 
interested reasons for doing so. A care- 
ful examination of the facts of Bragg’s 
career in command of the Army of Ten- 
nessee shows him to have been an excel- 
lent strategist, organizer, administrator, 
and disciplinarian, and an average tacti- 
cian. His lack of political skills was a se- 
rious flaw, reducing an otherwise good 
general to the level of mediocrity. Oth- 
ers, including Jefferson Davis, Leonidas 
Polk, William S. Rosecrans, and Ulysses 
S. Grant, were far more responsible for 
the defeats of the Army of Tennessee than 
was Bragg. He definitely does not belong 
in the bottom ten. 

It was somewhat more surprising to 
see Albert Sidney Johnston on the list, 
although he has certainly had his crit- 
ics. It is hardly fair to blame Johnston 
for the disobedience and incompetence 
of Polk, Floyd, and Pillow. The 21,000 
troops at Fort Donelson were more than 
enough to cut their way out and make 
good their escape after having won the 
needed time for Johnston’s other forces 
to withdraw south of Nashville. We all 
know why that did not happen. Johns- 
ton’s short Civil War career was not long 
enough to reveal whether he would have 
lived up to his high prewar reputation— 
or to justify his consignment to the bot- 
tom ten. 

The biggest surprise in any of the 
lists was the inclusion of Oliver O. 
Howard. Certainly Hooker disliked 
Howard, but then Hooker had to have 
someone to blame for his own abject fail- 
ure at Chancellorsville. Howard did not 
wreck Hooker’s plan there; Hooker had 
already done that for himself by losing 
his nerve. Howard’s problem at Chancel- 
lorsville was contradictory and mislead- 
ing directions from army headquarters. 
The situation in which Howard found 
himself on July | at Gettysburg was sim- 
ply impossible. Howard performed ably 
under Sherman throughout the last year 
of the war. Of all those mentioned, he is 
the most completely out of place on any 
list of the worst ten generals of the war. 


+ + 


CRAIG SYMONDS: | still think the most 
interesting thing about our responses is 
the amount of consensus among the six 
of us. We seem to be in pretty much full 
agreement about the worst eight. | will 
agree to drop Judson Kilpatrick from my 
list on the grounds that since he was so 
young (USMA ’61) he never had a full 
opportunity to give rein to his mean-spir- 
ited and self-serving personality. I se- 
lected him in the first place because, of 
all these folks, he is the one I would least 
like to have served under. I agree with 
Stephen Sears that Floyd/Pillow should 
fill a single slot. Their failure was a shared 
one, and they are not important enough 
to take up two places on the list. Sears 
also marks down Frémont as an officer 
who was unquestionably undistin- 
guished, but insufficiently important to 
make the list, and I can live with that, too. 

One last note: I think we need to ac- 
knowledge that because the Civil War 
marked a turning point in the character 
of warfare, those officers who had to 
shoulder the responsibility of high com- 
mand at the outset of the war (that in- 
cludes both of the Johnstons as well as 
McClellan) had a somewhat more diffi- 
cult job assimilating to the new template 
of warfare than did those who had a 
chance to learn and adjust by serving as 
brigade and division commanders early 
on (Grant, Sherman, Jackson). That may 
explain why McClellan made it onto only 
three lists (including my own) and why 
only Keith cited the two Johnstons. I sym- 
pathize more with the two Johnstons 
(who were of one generation) than I do 
with McClellan, who was from the next 
generation and whose character flaws 
were so great as to prevent him, in my 
view, from ever fulfilling the expectations 
of his admirers. For that reason, I think 
that McClellan belongs on the list while 
the two Johnstons do not. 


e+ % OF 


JOHN SIMON: I would like to add a few 
words about General Henry W. Halleck, 
my pick for bottom of the barrel although 
not a consensus choice. In July 1862 
Halleck was called from the West to serve 
as general-in-chief. His most pressing 
initial task was to coordinate the armies 
of John Pope and George B. McClellan 
to crush the Army of Northern Virginia. 
He failed miserably but, Stephen Sears 
explains, “not for lack of trying.” 
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Although correct as far as that goes, 
Halleck had the authority to enforce his 
views on McClellan and failed to do so. 
Although Halleck brought with him con- 
siderable managerial capacity, he lacked 
skill in personal relations, and proved 
guilty of military ineptitude, excessive 
caution, and evasion of responsibility. 
Instead of strengthening the administra- 
tion, President Lincoln ruefully conceded 
that he was “Halleck’s friend because 
nobody else is.” Lincoln admitted that 
Halleck “has shrunk from responsibility 
wherever it was possible.” The Cabinet 
agreed that Halleck was “a moral cow- 
ard, worth but little except as a critic, 
though intelligent and educated.” 

Steve Newton questions whether 
Halleck’s “overall contribution to the war 
has yet been effectively presented,” and 
also cites Bill Marvel’s biography of 
Ambrose Burnside that moved him “out 
of the very bottom tier.” Civil War biog- 
raphers insist that every dog shall have 
his day, but I believe that Halleck and 
Burnside must remain in their kennels. 


+ + OF 


STEVE NEWTON: Contra Steve Wood- 
worth, I'd argue of Bragg that even leav- 
ing aside his personality he was an abomi- 
nable tactician. From Stone’s River 
through Chattanooga, if you count ma- 
jor tactical errors on your fingers, you'll 
soon need to take off your shoes. Halleck’s 
duplicity, backstabbing, and guile as gen- 
eral-in-chief rate out a very poor second 
to the discreditable role Bragg played in 
Johnston’s relief and Hood’s appoint- 
ment. 

Why Sterling Price or David Hunter? 
In Price’s case I could argue geographic 
distribution: as Kilpatrick or Howard 
stand in for a legion of incompetents at 
their levels, the degree of moronic lead- 
ership was so high west of the Mississippi 
as to demand a representative. Hunter’s 
flaws are consistently underappreciated: 
he rivals Frémont in inept emancipations, 
and singlehandedly gave Lee the oppor- 
tunity to retake the strategic initiative for 
several weeks in 1864 by fleeing into the 
mountains with an intact army after a 
skirmish at Lynchburg. Sherman’s March 
to the Sea would have ended as a March 
to Andersonville with Hunter in charge. 


+ + 


KEITH POULTER: Steve Woodworth and 
Craig Symonds both question my inclu- 


sion of Albert Sidney Johnston. Never- 
theless, I shall stick to my guns. As Con- 
federate commander in the West, John- 
ston faced heavy odds and quite properly 
used bluff to delay his opponent’s ad- 
vance. However, bluff in a military con- 
text should be used either to prevent 
something happening altogether, or to 
buy time in which an adverse situation 
can be changed. In Johnston’s hands it 
merely delayed the inevitable. A classic 
military principle is that the outnum- 
bered party should allocate his forces so 
as to achieve local superiority, thus en- 
abling him to defeat the enemy in detail. 
After the fall of Donelson Johnston did 
just that, concentrating men at Corinth 
from as far away as the coast and attack- 
ing Grant before he could unite with 
Buell. He should have applied this prin- 
ciple earlier, during the time gained by 
his bluff. As it was, his dispositions en- 
sured that he was outnumbered at every 
point. 

At Shiloh, the battle that was sup- 
posed to turn the tide, Johnston del- 
egated the details of the attack to his sec- 
ond-in-command, Pierre Beauregard, 
who came up with a bizarre tactical plan 
that virtually guaranteed the breakdown 
of command and control and therefore 
a loss of impetus. Johnston as com- 
mander must take responsibility for this. 
In war, as in life, you sometimes only have 
one chance to get it right. Johnston got 
it wrong (twice). Is my judgment defini- 
tive? Of course not. Is it based on lim- 
ited data? Obviously. Do I retract it? Not 
on your life! 

Craig also questioned my inclusion 
of the other Johnston, Joe, as did John 
Simon. Let me say this. Joe Johnston was 
the second best independent army com- 
mander the secessionists had, and was 
possessed of considerable military skill. 
However, owing to the Confederacy be- 
ing outnumbered, the bar must be set 
higher for its generals than for their 
Union counterparts. To be successful— 
at the senior level—Confederate gener- 
als had to try to overcome those odds, 
Johnston’s Fabian tactics certainly 
avoided immediate disasters, but they 
also guaranteed that ultimately the Con- 
federacy would fall. I note Grant’s com- 
ment, supplied by John, but I doubt both 
its validity and its application—by April/ 
May 1865 Union morale was high, and 
the Confederacy no longer had signifi- 
cant territory to trade for time. 
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STEPHEN SEARS: McClellan’s well- 
documented desertion (there is no gen- 
tler word for it) of his army at Glendale, 
assigning no one to command in his 
stead during that pivotal battle of the 
Seven Days, ought by itself to guarantee 
his infamy. At Malvern Hill the next day 
he again boarded the gunboat Galena for 
a wholly unnecessary excursion, then 
squatted in a distant corner of the battle- 
field, like the lowliest coffee-boiler, dur- 
ing the fighting. (I'll wager Grant didn’t 
know this about Glendale and Malvern 
Hill when he remarked on McClellan.) 
Then add the virus of McClellanism he 
injected into the high command of the 
Army of the Potomac. . . .Well, I could 
go on. 

It seems to me that Burnside’s re- 
peated blundering on the battlefield goes 
beyond simply a failure to succeed. Add 
in his inexcusable failure to feed, clothe, 
shelter, and heal his army after Freder- 
icksburg, and he deserves a place on the 
list. The taking care of one’s troops and 
one’s high command strikes me as a criti- 
cal element in generalship, and influences 
me in my choice here of McClellan and 
Bragg as well as Burnside. 

Having studied Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg pretty closely, Pm persuaded 
that Howard was seriously derelict on 
both fields. The rather stunning fact that 
he ended up commanding the great Army 
of the Tennessee, I think says more about 
Sherman’s mode of command than about 
Howard’s skill level. Drop him down to 
tenth place if you will, but he’s a lasting 
symbol of incompetence. 

Having learned from this exchange, 
I would recast my list thusly: McClellan, 
Bragg, Burnside, Banks, Butler, Sickles, 
Polk, Floyd, Halleck, Howard. 


+ + 
STEVEN WOODWORTH: | still consider 


that there is a strong case for the inclu- 
sion of Sibley and Loring: If losing New 
Mexico, West Virginia, the Mississippi 
River, and (almost) Stonewall Jackson 
isn’t good enough, what does a general 
have to do to get himself on this list? 
Other than that, I generally agree with 
my fellow historians, including most of 
their additional nominations for the Hall 
of Infamy, even if that means we come 
up with more than ten in the end—as 
long as Bragg, A.S. Johnston, and Howard 
are omitted. 


+ + + 


KEITH POULTER: I hope readers have found 
this discussion as stimulating as the par- 
ticipants have. All of us I think acknowl- 
edge that there are strong contenders for 
“worst ten” status other than those we ini- 
tially mentioned. If starting over I might 
well “promote” Banks and Burnside to my 
list. 

Let Albert Sidney Johnston have the last 
word. On May 18, 1862, he wrote Jefferson 
Davis: “The test of merit in my profession 
with the people is success. It is a hard rule, 
but I think it right.” Amen to that! 


Also see “Who Were the Top Ten Generals?” in vol. 6, 
| #4, $5.99 each. S&H: $1.50. Call 800-546-6707 or 
| mail your payment or credit card number to: NORTH 
| & SOUTH, 33756 Black Mtn. Rd, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
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GARY W. GALLAGHER 


Has the Civil War’s Best-Known Battle Been Exhausted 
as a Topic for Serious Scholarship? 


I will tip my hand at the outset and 
say that my answer to this question is a 
qualified yes in some ways and a firm no 
in others. I answer from the point of view 
of scholars within the expansive field of 
Civil War history—not from that of a lay 
audience always seemingly eager to wel- 
come new books on Gettysburg. Do most 
Civil War historians need to know more 
about minute tactical movements and 
command decisions at Gettysburg? I re- 
ally doubt it. I hasten to add that by this I 
do not mean that all scholarship of this 
type should cease. My question is 
whether, as Civil War scholars who seek 
to interpret and explain the entire con- 
flict, we are likely to profit much from 
the scholarship. Do we need to rehash old 
debates about generalship and culpabil- 
ity for Confederate failure? Do we need 
to know exactly where each regiment 
began and ended each day? Do we need 
to expend vast effort to pin down pre- 
cisely how many men were killed, 
wounded, or missing? I doubt it. Do we 
need to know more about how 
Gettysburg resonated at the time in the 
United States and the Confederacy? I 
think we do. Would it be useful to explore 
how Pennsylvania’s civilians responded 
to the direct impact of the campaign? Yes, 
it would. Do we need to know more 
about how and why Gettysburg has as- 
sumed such centrality in popular percep- 
tions of the Civil War? Again, my answer 
would be yes. 

For nearly 130 years, Gettysburg has 
functioned as a great magnet, attracting 
attention from authors and publishers 
interested in the Civil War. The literature 
has accumulated at quite an astonishing 


Left: View from Seminary 
Ridge toward the high water mark of the 
Confederate advance. 
Photograph courtesy Chris Heisey 


rate, beginning with the contributions of 
Lost Cause writers and other veterans in 
the 1870s. Many of the Lost Cause war- 
riors set Gettysburg up as the war’s grand 
turning point and carefully dissected the 
performances of James Longstreet and 
most of the rest of the Confederate high 
command. In the succeeding decades, 
and continuing down to the present, the 
topic has remained the most written- 
about event of the conflict (and probably 
the most written-about event in United 
States history). Just over twenty years ago, 
Richard Sauers published The Gettysburg 
Campaign, June 3-August 1, 1863: A Com- 
prehensive, Selectively Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy (1982), which included 2,757 
items. The years since Sauers’ book ap- 
peared have yielded several hundred 
more books, essays, and articles—includ- 
ing Morningside Press’ periodical The 
Gettysburg Magazine, which, as its title 
suggests, is devoted solely to the 1863 
Pennsylvania Campaign. Sauers has 
noted that a revised edition of his bibli- 
ography, slated for publication in 2004, 
will be “more than double the size of the 
first.” According to Sauers, the past de- 
cade has witnessed an average of 12.6 
titles per year—excluding eyewitness ac- 
counts, biographies that deal extensively 
with Gettysburg, and larger military 
studies that include significant coverage 
of Gettysburg. I typed “Gettysburg” into 
Amazon.com’s search window recently 
and was greeted with hundreds of pos- 
sible titles. 

I freely acknowledge that I have con- 
tributed to this massive literature on 
Gettysburg. I have edited four books of 
essays on the battle, each of which in- 
cludes an essay of my own. I have pub- 
lished an edition of A.J.L. Fremantle’s and 
Whitelaw Reid’s accounts of the battle. 
My series “Civil War America” at the 
University of North Carolina Press 
counts four books on Gettysburg among 


its forty titles; a fifth, by Kent Masterson 
Brown on the Confederate retreat, will 
be out next year. 

With my past actions regarding lit- 
erature on Gettysburg thus fully revealed, 
why should I question whether Civil War 
historians will benefit from further schol- 
arly work on the topic? At the risk of be- 
ing seen as somewhat self-contradictory, 
I will offer two reasons. First, as some of 
my own writings have argued, I believe 
there is an almost grotesque overempha- 
sis on Gettysburg’s importance as a war- 
time event—an overemphasis encour- 
aged by the unending stream of new 
publications. There is a circular charac- 
ter to this phenomenon. Because so much 
has been written about Gettysburg, it 
seems to be the unequivocal turning 
point of the war. Otherwise, why would 
so much have been written about it? And 
if the battle is that important, it is logical 
that we should write more about it so we 
can better understand the moment when 
United States soldiers clinched eventual 
triumph. 

We all know that a combination of 
factors has created this overemphasis on 
Gettysburg, of which I will mention just 
four: (1) Lost Cause writers obsessed with 
Gettysburg created an analytical frame- 
work that, to a remarkable degree, con- 
tinues to set the terms of debate; (2) we 
know in retrospect that Gettysburg was 
the largest battle of the war, the last ma- 
jor Confederate invasion of the United 
States, and the place where Lincoln went 
to give his eloquent benediction over 
United States soldiers who had fallen in 
the service of their country; (3) Michael 
Shaara’s The Killer Angels, Ron Maxwell’s 
cinematic treatment of Shaara’s novel in 
“Gettysburg, and Ken Burns’ documen- 
tary (which accorded Gettysburg more 
than four times as much air time as 
Vicksburg) have boosted popular percep- 
tions of Gettysburg’s centrality. (Paren- 
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thetically, I cannot help noting that Civil 
War art of the last forty years offers pow- 
erful evidence regarding the degree to 
which Gettysburg towers above all other 
battles and campaigns: between 1960 and 
2003, in Civil War Times Illustrated, Blue 
and Gray, and North & South, there have 
been nearly four hundred ads for prints 
and sculptures on Gettysburg and just 
four for comparable works on Vicksburg. 
Antietam is second to Gettysburg with 
nearly sixty, then the 1862 Valley Cam- 
paign with nearly forty, First and Second 
Manassas with thirty-five, Fredericksburg 
with nearly twenty-five, Chancellorsville 
with just fewer than twenty, Appomattox 
with just fewer than fifteen, and Shiloh 
with ten. No other campaign breaks into 
double digits.) 

The fourth, and perhaps most im- 
portant, reason for the overemphasis on 
Gettysburg is commercial. Books on the 
campaign sell, or at least authors and 
publishers believe they will sell. How else 
can we explain the appearance during the 
past two years alone of five general treat- 
ments of the campaign (not counting two 
large illustrated histories), three major 
books on individual days of the battle, 
and many specialized, and largely forget- 
table, titles on small or even tiny segments 
of the battle? In the course of writing this 
paper, while I was in a reverie about the 
intellectual justification for more work 
on the battle and campaign, I received a 
phone call from an agent who said he 
thought it was time that I had my say 
about Gettysburg. I do not have an agent 
and am not sure how this fellow got my 
phone number, but I responded that I 
thought I already had had my say. He re- 
plied that he could guarantee a good ad- 
vance and substantial sales for a “me- 
dium-sized treatment” that underscored 
the horrific cost and seismic impact of 
Gettysburg. I momentarily considered 
remarking, perhaps somewhat sarcasti- 
cally, that Gettysburg’s bloody harvest of 
Union and Confederate soldiers and 
reputation as an enormously influential 
battle scarcely need to be revisited in a 
“medium-sized” narrative. Instead, I 
ended the exchange by suggesting that the 
agent likely could find someone else ea- 
ger to tackle Gettysburg along the lines 
he envisioned. 

This phone call reminded me that 
the point of much Gettysburg publish- 
ing is primarily commercial. Sometimes 
books are dressed up in claims of origi- 
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nality, as with one recent volume that 
claims to have figured out Robert E. Lee’s 
“teal plan” at Gettysburg. The idea that 
Lee’s “real plan” would have remained 
hidden from everyone’s view, despite 
enormous attention to the battle and 
campaign for 140 years, strikes me as 
amusing to say the least. Other books 
claim that they provide the first satisfac- 
tory treatment of some facet of the battle. 
We might label this “the fullest analysis 
to date of the first twelve minutes of the 
fight for the Railroad Cut,” or “the com- 
plete story of Ellis Spear in the third phase 
of the struggle for Little Round Top” syn- 
drome. Still other books trumpet a fresh 


“Even as dim an intellectual bulb as Major 
General George Edward Pickett [right] understood 
that the Yankees had something to do with the 
outcome of the battle.” 


interpretive slant. For example, one re- 
cent monograph highlights the fact that 
its author employs a United States, rather 
than a Confederate, analytical perspec- 
tive. I heartily applaud any effort to play 
down the “High Water Mark” emphasis 
in the literature; however, even as dim an 
intellectual bulb as Major General George 
Edward Pickett understood that the Yan- 
kees had something to do with the out- 
come of the battle. My point is that any- 
one seeking to present a 

novel analytical per- 
spective on Gettys- 
burg, assuming 
they are willing to 


Hobert Ward's brigade falls back grudgingly as Hood’s men 
advance through the rocks of the Devil’s Den. 


Union generals confer about next day's plans on the evening of July 2. 
Discussion of the battle continues to this day. 
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play it straight regarding available sources 
rather than hammering evidence into 
preconceived interpretive frameworks, 
faces a most daunting challenge. 

All of this attention to Gettysburg, 
whether inspired by commercial or other 
factors, perpetuates what I see as a fic- 
tion that the battle was a grand turning 
point. Gettysburg did not loom as large 
during the war as it does in retrospect. It 
was neither as harmful to the Confed- 
eracy—in terms of morale behind the 
lines or physical damage to the Army of 
Northern Virginia—nor as unequivocally 
salutary to United States civilian morale 
or military prospects as typically is as- 
sumed. It most certainly did not repre- 
sent the great fulcrum of the war, on 
which events tilted irrevocably toward 
Appomattox. Had we been able to poll 
civilians and soldiers in the United States 
and the Confederacy in the summer of 
1864, I suspect virtually none of them 
would have pointed to Gettysburg as the 
war’s watershed. The conflict remained 
to be won or lost long after Lee retreated 
from Adams County, Pennsylvania. In- 
deed, within the context of the war, U.S. 
Grant’s capture of Vicksburg in July 1863 
undoubtedly loomed larger as a blow to 


“Would it be useful to explore how 
Pennsylvania's civilians responded 
to the...campaign?” 


Right: three Pennsylvanians who 
recorded their impressions: (left to right) 
Philip Schaff, Rachel Cormany, and Dr. 
Thomas Creigh. 


Below: Albert Jenkins’ Confederate 


cavalry storms into Chambersburg on June 


15, 1863. 
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the Confederacy and as a boon to the 
United States than did Gettysburg, which 
was open to far more interpretive confu- 
sion than was the loss of the Con- 
federacy’s great bastion on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

My second reason for asking 
whether most Civil War historians will 
gain much useful knowledge from schol- 
arly explorations of Gettysburg stems 
from my sense that we have reached a 
point where military accounts, no mat- 
ter how well researched and presented, 
do very little to enhance our understand- 
ing of Gettysburg’s larger importance, 
our deeper appreciation of where we 
should situate it within the overall con- 
text of the conflict. After more than 
thirty-five years, Edwin B. Coddington’s 
The Gettysburg Campaign: A Study in 
Command still tells as much about the 
military side of the campaign as most 
Civil War historians really need to know. 
Indeed, it tells far more than most need 
to know. Having said that, I readily con- 
fess that I believe much of the best work 
on the military side of the campaign has 
appeared in the past few years. I like both 
Stephen W. Sears’ Gettysburg and Noah 
Andre Trudeau's Gettysburg: A Testing of 
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Courage, a pair of recent one-volume 
narratives, very much. They are well re- 
searched and engagingly written—as is 
all of those two historians’ work. I believe 
Steven E. Woodworth’s Beneath a North- 
ern Sky: A Short History of the Gettysburg 
Campaign, which reflects a sure mastery 
of the impossibly large literature, is eas- 
ily the best brief discussion of the cam- 
paign. These three books have rendered 
Edward J. Stackpole’s They Met at Gettys- 
burg (1956), Glenn Tucker’s High Tide at 
Gettysburg: The Campaign in Pennsylva- 
nia (1958), Clifford Dowdey’s Death of a 
Nation: The Story of Lee and His Men at 
Gettysburg (1958), and a host of earlier 
volumes literally beside the point except 
as historiographical curiosities. Jeffrey C. 
Hall’s scholarly The Stand of the U.S. 
Army at Gettysburg, to which I referred 
earlier without giving the title, does a nice 
job of keeping the focus on the winners, 
and even Hugh Bicheno’s Gettysburg, an- 
other short narrative, is worth a read— 
though it is not, as one blurb has it, “by 
far the best thing written on the subject 
to date.” 

Among more specialized studies, 
Harry W. Pfanz’s impressively detailed 
and argued Gettysburg: The Second Day 
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Battle of Gettysburg on July 3, 1863. Armistead 
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the right leg—and died of his wounds two days 
later. The momentary breakthrough in the cen- 
ter of the Union line constituted the Confeder- 
ate high tide. 
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(817) 560-2143 
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(1987), Gettysburg: Culp’s Hill and Cem- 
etery Hill (1993), and Gettysburg: The 
First Day (2001), Jeffry D. Wert’s engag- 
ing Gettysburg: Day Three (2001), and 
Earl J. Hess’ impressive analytical narra- 
tive Pickett’s Charge: The Last Attack at 
Gettysburg (2001), which easily eclipses 
all other work on that famous episode 
of the battle, set a very high bar for tac- 
tical studies of Gettysburg in particular 
and for Civil War battles more generally. 
But as good as all these books are, I see 
them as primarily of value to the rela- 
tive handful of Civil War scholars whose 
own work requires a minute grasp of the 
tactical ebb and flow of Gettysburg and, 
more important, to the much larger lay 
audience of readers seriously interested 
in fine points about the battle. 

Some volumes function as reference 
works, to which all serious students of 
the battle can turn. Typical of these is 
Bradley M. Gottfried’s 700-page Brigades 
of Gettysburg: The Union and Confeder- 
ate Brigades at the Battle of Gettysburg, 
which offers succinct sketches of every 
brigade in both armies. This book has 
strong points and reflects a good deal of 
research, yet I try to imagine why a pub- 
lisher would put “Gettysburg” in the title 
twice—perhaps on the theory that some- 
one who might purchase a book with the 
name in the title once surely would suc- 
cumb to the temptation if confronted 
with the name twice. Now that we have 
the brigades taken care of, Regiments of 
Gettysburg cannot be far behind, perhaps 
coming in at 2,800 pages, and then, in- 
evitably, a multivolume Companies of 
Gettysburg subtitled “The Union and 
Confederate Companies at the Battle of 
Gettysburg in the Armies that Waged the 
Battle of Gettysburg in and Near the 
Town of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania.” Who 
could resist a book with Gettysburg in 
the title four times? 

At the fringe of the large group of 
lay students of Gettysburg is an even 
more specialized world that evokes im- 
ages of Lost Cause writers who argued 
fiercely in their ever-more-specialized 
debates about why the Confederacy suf- 
fered defeat in Pennsylvania. For read- 
ers who inhabit this world, literally no 
part of the battle is too narrow, no leader 
too insignificant, no interpretation too 
bizarre to warrant detailed discussion. 
Several specialty presses seem to survive 
in large measure by pouring out Gettys- 
burg-related works of what I would call 
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profound inconsequence to the larger 
field of Civil War scholarship. 

What kinds of approaches to Gettys- 
burg strike me as more fruitful for Civil 
War scholars? As I stated at the outset, I 
believe we have to learn more about the 
wartime impact of Gettysburg, as distinct 
from what participants’ postwar writings 
claimed was the impact, in both a mili- 
tary and nonmilitary sense. George C. 
Rable’s recent Fredericksburg! Fredericks- 
burg! can serve as a model here. It accords 
full attention to the armies, to the men 
who fought in them, to the civilians 
caught up in the vortex of a great battle, 
and to the ways in which the battle af- 
fected civilians on both home fronts. We 
also need to try to understand exactly 
why Gettysburg continues to resonate so 
powerfully in the popular imagination. 
In this category, Carol Reardon’s Pickett’s 
Charge in History and Memory (1997), 
James P. Weeks’ Gettysburg: Memory, 
Market, and an American Shrine (2003), 
and Kent Gramm’s November: Lincoln’s 
Elegy at Gettysburg (2001) strike me as 
important and provocative pieces of 
scholarship. Beyond these subjects, I be- 
lieve a serious study of the monuments 
at Gettysburg, which could tell us an 
enormous amount about the period of 
reconciliation, is long overdue. 

I have few illusions about the re- 
sponse to the suggestions I have put for- 
ward in this brief piece. I have more than 
one hundred books devoted to 
Gettysburg in my own library; two years 
ago, that number would have been higher 
by at least fifty volumes. I undoubtedly 
will add new items to these shelves in the 
future. Despite my doubts about the need 
for more books on the topic, I continue 
to collect them and to read at least parts 
of them. Since the summer of 1965, when 
I first visited Gettysburg as a fourteen- 
year-old Colorado farm boy, the battle 
and the place have exercised a tremen- 
dous hold on my imagination. I suppose 
I should consider my own history and 
behavior as evidence that the continuing 
power of Gettysburg will not go away any 
time soon. : 
GARY W. GALLAGHER is the John L. 
Nau II] Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. His latest books in- 
clude Lee and His Army in Confederate 
History and The Shenandoah Valley Cam- 
paign of 1862, and he is currently work- 
ing on the Civil War in recent popular 
culture. 
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AT THE JULY 9, 1864, BATTLE OF MON- 
OCACY a hastily assembled Union army 
of 6,000 led by Major General Lew 
Wallace held Lieutenant General Jubal 
Early’s 14,000 Confederate veterans for 
one crucial day. Though his army left the 
field in defeat, Wallace’s action enabled 
Lieutenant General U.S. Grant, Union 
commander-in-chief, to reinforce the se- 
riously undermanned defenses of Wash- 
ington, D.C., saving the Union capital 
from potential capture in a presidential 
election year. 

Lew Wallace was a controversial fig- 
ure. He entered the Civil War in 1861 as 
a colonel, and served in both the East 
and the West. By March 1862 Wallace, 
at age thirty-five, was the youngest ma- 
jor general in the Union army, leading a 
division in Grant’s Army of the Tennes- 
see. Yet between the summer of 1862 and 
March 1864 Lew Wallace had no major 
field command. Popular Civil War his- 
tory holds that Lew Wallace lost his way 
in a march to the battlefield of Shiloh 
on April 6, 1862, and as a consequence 
lost his command until Abraham Lin- 
coln decided in 1864 to give him a sec- 
ond chance—command of the Middle 
Department of Maryland and Delaware. 

The popular story is not true. Lew 
Wallace was not lost at Shiloh, nor did 
Shiloh cost Wallace field command. 
Rather, Wallace had made a very power- 
ful enemy, none other than Major Gen- 
eral Henry Wager Halleck. In 1861-1862 
Halleck was Wallace’s overall com- 
mander in the West, and after July 1862 
commander-in-chief of all Union armies. 
Only Henry Halleck possessed the power 
to keep Wallace out of the field for a full 
twenty months. Halleck suspected 
Wallace’s command credentials, for he 
was convinced that only West Pointers 
could lead the Union army to victory. 
Incidents in late 1861 soured their rela- 
tionship, so by April 1862 Halleck viewed 
Shiloh as simply one more example of 
Wallace’s incompetence. 


+ + 


Lew Wallace was born in Brooke- 
ville, Indiana, on April 10, 1827, the son 
of a lawyer and politician. Wallace 
trained as a lawyer with his father, but 
never enjoyed the profession. He loved 
to write, and this would be the basis of 
his eventual fame—his novel Ben Hur, 
written after the Civil War, outsold ev- 


LEW WALLACE’S 


GAIL M. STEPHENS 


On September 5, 1862, Federal volunteers cross from Cincinnati to 
Covington on a bridge of coal boats on their way to defend Kentucky from 
Confederates under General Kirby Smith. 


ery book but the Bible in the nineteenth 
century. Wallace volunteered for the 
Mexican War, in which he served as an 
officer but never saw battle. On his re- 
turn he wed Susan Elston, whose sister 
Joann was married to Henry Smith Lane, 
a prominent Indiana politician. Lane was 
one of the founding members of the Re- 
publican Party and an important sup- 
porter of Abraham Lincoln in the 1860 
election. In 1861 Indiana sent him to the 
U.S. Senate, where he was one of Wallace’s 
most steadfast wartime supporters, lob- 
bying constantly for him. Lane was 

| Wallace’s most powerful weapon against 
Halleck. 

Wallace is often labeled a political 
general. He was a War Democrat and had 
served one term in the Indiana legisla- 
ture, but lacked a real political base of his 
own, and counted on Lane and members 
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of the Indiana delegation for influence 
in Washington. One of Wallace’s most 
serious defects was that he never under- 
stood that a general officer needed to 
navigate the currents of military politics 
in order to survive. At key points during 
the war he publicly criticized Henry 
Halleck, which was to prove his undo- 
ing. 

Wallace did have military ability. He 
loved the art of war and studied it seri- 
ously in the years prior to 1861. He had 
created a militia unit, the Montgomery 
Guard, virtually every member of which 
received a commission during the Civil 
War. As colonel of the 11th Indiana In- 
fantry and later as a brigade commander 
at Paducah, he was a tough drillmaster 
and disciplinarian. Wallace required drill 
five hours per day, and in an early bri- 
gade operation ordered that the first man 


FALL FROM GRACE 


to run “be shot in his tracks.”! His com- 
mander at Paducah, Brigadier General 
C.F. Smith, praised Wallace for the qual- 
ity of his brigade. When Grant told 
Halleck in the winter of 1862 that he 
didn’t want Wallace, it was because 
Wallace was difficult to handle, not be- 
cause of a lack of military ability. 
Wallace was a fervent supporter of 
the Union, so he went into the war whole- 
heartedly. He was impatient to fight, and 
this would cost him. Later in life he rec- 
ognized this problem, writing his wife in 
1866, “Impatience has caused me a great 
deal of trouble, as you may imagine.” He 
was also ambitious for military glory, and 
thought war romantic, glorious, and 
noble; he described the second day of 
Shiloh as “indescribably grand.”? West 
Pointers like Halleck thought of war as 
an ugly task to be completed, and be- 
lieved those with Wallace’s outlook were 
dangerous commanders. Wallace was 
ambitious, impatient, and injudicious, 


and this was to prove a volatile combi- 


_ nation with West Pointers like Halleck 


and Grant. 

Wallace could inspire both his own 
men and the public. Oliver P. Morton, 
the governor of Indiana, recognized this 
and employed Wallace as a recruiter in 
1862 and 1863. A sample from a letter 
Wallace wrote in 1863 for a Union mass 
meeting in Chicago reads: “But now 
there is a test, the first one, real and ter- 


_ rible.... Can we govern ourselves? The 


world stands with advanced foot and 
strained sense to hear how we shall an- 
swer. What will history, what will our 
children, what will the nations who as- 
pire to Liberty, because we have made 
them believe it a thing of practical en- 
joyment, say of us if we surrender the 


_ jewel upon the first ruffian demand?” 


The organizer of the meeting told Wal- 
lace after the meeting that the letter “was 
worth a dozen hour speakers on that 
occasion.” Ina war that counted on vol- 


unteers and a supportive public, Halleck’s 
contempt for men with the appeal of Lew 
Wallace was a serious error. 

In April 1861, after serving briefly as 
Indiana’s first adjutant general, Wallace 


| became colonel of the 11th Indiana and 


immediately lobbied the Indiana Con- 
gressional delegation for an active assign- 
ment. Through the influence of Senator 
Lane, the 1 1th was sent to western Mary- 
land in early June to guard the line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Wallace’s 
first military success came on June 12, 
1861. As he moved into Maryland, he 
learned there was a Confederate unit sta- 
tioned at Romney in western Virginia, 
| positioned to threaten his control of the 
| railroad. Wallace made a night march 
through the mountains with five hun- 
dred men, attacked a like number of 
rebels at first light and routed them, seiz- 
ing large quantities of supplies. Only one 
| of his men was slightly wounded. On 
| June 15 Confederate brigadier general 
| Joseph E. Johnston abandoned Harper’s 
Ferry, partially in response to Wallace’s 
raid. This was Wallace at his best. He had 
| general orders from his commander, 
Major General Robert Patterson, to at- 
tack rebel units in the area, so he seized 
the initiative and completed a short, de- 
cisive action on his own. In addition 
Wallace had trained his unit well; they 
marched twenty-three miles in the dark 
| across rugged terrain in about nine 
hours. 
Wallace received attention out of 
| proportion to his accomplishment, 
| largely because it was early in the war and 
little was being done elsewhere. The New 
York Tribune wrote a glowing account on 
| June 13, 1861: “The crack Western regi- 
ment, 11th Indiana Zouaves, Colonel 
Lewis Wallace commanding...yet has ac- 
complished one of the most extraordi- 
nary feats of our campaign.” Military 
leaders like Major General George B. 
McClellan and Indiana congressman 
Schuyler Colfax wrote Wallace glowing 
letters. 
The 11th Indiana returned home in 
_ July 1861 to reorganize as a three-year 
regiment. That September it was sent to 
Paducah, Kentucky, a key point near the 
junction of the Ohio and Tennessee Riv- 
_ ers. Wallace went with them, but had to 
relinquish direct command because he 
had been madea brigadier general to date 
| from September 3. His success in the East 
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had led Governor Morton and the Indi- 
ana delegation to nominate him for the 
promotion in early August, and confir- 
mation quickly followed.‘ After learning 
of his promotion, Wallace wrote Morton, 
remarkably not thanking him but asking 
for promotions for his staff. 

Paducah was in the Department of 
the Missouri. In November 1861, two 
months after Wallace’s arrival, Halleck 
took command of the department. 
Halleck had been a brilliant student at 
West Point, but left the army after the 
Mexican War to establish a successful law 
practice in California. During the war 
Halleck was a very powerful man, but he 
never led armies successfully and thus is 
largely forgotten today. His biographer, 
Stephen Ambrose, described him as an 
organizer, planner, and manager; a man 
who suggested, but never made a move 
himself. His slow, cautious Corinth cam- 
paign demonstrated his lack of aptitude 
as a field officer. Halleck was reserved and 
given to “violent hating,” inspiring nei- 
ther confidence nor respect on the part 
of his men. He worked actively to con- 
struct a professional officer corps and 
remove volunteer officers from senior 
command positions. 

At Paducah Wallace commanded a 
brigade composed of the 1ith and 23rd 
Indiana and the 8th Missouri. Wallace’s 
division commander was Brigadier Gen- 
eral C.F. Smith, a consummate profes- 
sional soldier and something of an idol 
to regulars like Halleck and Grant, who 
commanded Union forces at Cairo, Illi- 
nois, across the Ohio River from Pa- 
ducah. Smith, an 1825 graduate of West 
Point, had made the army his career. 
When Halleck, class of 1839, attended 
West Point, Smith was an instructor, and 
when Grant attended, he was comman- 
dant of cadets. Halleck, normally spare 
in his praise of individuals, wrote upon 
Smith’s passing in April 1862, “In his 
death the Army has lost one of its bright- 
est ornaments and the country a general 
whose place it will be difficult to supply.” 
Grant understood how Halleck felt about 
Smith, writing in his memoirs, “General 
Halleck unquestionably deemed General 
C.F Smith a much fitter officer for the 
command of all the forces in the mili- 
tary district that I was....”° 

Professionals like Halleck, Grant, 
and Smith believed it would take time 
and effort to build an army that could 


Major General Lew Wallace: “But now there is a test, the first one, 
real and terrible.... Can we govern ourselves?” 


take the field and win. Thus months of 
minor military expeditions and inaction 
were forced on Wallace and the volun- 
teer army in Paducah, and they chafed at 
what they viewed as unnecessary caution. 
It was a volatile combination. Wallace 
wrote to his wife on October 27 that the 
inactivity at Paducah was “loathsome and 
killing.”” The men were also upset. A 
member of the 11th Indiana wrote that 
inactivity “will prove the demoralization 
of our armies....”8 Wallace admired 
Smith, recognizing his qualities as a sol- 
dier, and wrote with evident delight to 
Governor Morton after receiving a com- 
pliment from Smith about the discipline 
and good order of his brigade. It was not 
Smith but the lack of action that was 
Wallace’s problem. 
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The tense situation at Paducah ex- 
ploded in November 1861 when Wallace 
and another brigade commander, Briga- 
dier General Eleazer Paine, were involved 
in two separate incidents that damaged 
Smith’s career. Paine’s act was the more 
serious. On November 7, in concert with 
Grant’s attack at Belmont, Missouri, 
Paine was ordered to take his brigade and 
demonstrate against the Confederate 
garrison at Columbus, Kentucky, across 
the Mississippi from Belmont. Though 
ordered not to attack, Paine heard the 
sound of the fighting at Belmont and at- 
tempted an assault anyway, which was a 
miserable failure. Smith was furious at 
this flagrant disobedience and requested 
a formal court of inquiry.’ Paine, a 
prominent Illinois lawyer, used his con- 
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nections to start a press campaign accus- 
ing Smith of Southern sympathies. 

At the end of November Wallace 
and the 11th Indiana added to the tense 
atmosphere with their own act of insub- 
ordination. Smith’s orders were to pro- 
tect the rights of all the citizens of 
Paducah. A local secessionist named 
Woolfolk decided to test the order and 
displayed the Confederate flag. The in- 
censed officers of the 11th asked Smith 
whether they could take it down and raise 
the U.S. flag in its place. Smith said no, 
but that didn’t stop the 11th. Led by Lew 
Wallace the unit marched to Woolfolk’s 
house, took down the flag, and replaced 
it with the Stars and Stripes. The Chicago 
Tribune, already aroused by the Paine is- 
sue, accused Smith of protecting rebels, 
and described Wallace as a patriot. On 


December 11 the paper called for Smith 
to be retired.!° The matter reached Wash- 
ington, and in order to prevent Smith’s 
removal Halleck was forced to send a 
commission of officers to Paducah to 
judge his fitness for command. An in- 
censed Halleck wrote Major General 
George B. McClellan, the Union general- 
in-chief: “From all the information I can 
obtain Gen. S. is the victim of a base con- 
spiracy among his own subordinates.”!! 
Nevertheless, Smith’s career was affected. 
Halleck was forced to subordinate him 
to Grant, ending his independent com- 
mand at Paducah. Smith’s promotion to 
major general, proposed in August, was 
put on hold, and it was not confirmed by 
the Senate until March 1862 after mul- 
tiple pleas from both Halleck and Grant. 

A second problem in the winter of 
1861-1862 involved Halleck directly. On 
November 20, immediately after assum- 
ing command of the Department of the 
Missouri, Halleck ordered fugitive slaves 
to be turned away from Union camps 
because, he said, they were conveying 
important information to the enemy 
concerning the numbers and condition 
of Union forces.!* This was surely not his 
motive, given the natural sympathies of 
runaway slaves. Halleck may have wanted 
to eliminate the fugitives as an issue in 
his department, or he may simply have 
been implementing McClellan’s stated 
policy that the war was being fought only 
to preserve the integrity of the Union. 
Whatever the reason, the order caused 
serious disruption in the Union camps 
because most soldiers would not turn the 
fugitives away, and slave owners came to 
commanding officers demanding their 
return, turning U.S. Army officers into 
slave catchers. Though Wallace did not 
comment on Halleck’s order, he wrote his 
wife in December, “Whatever we may go 
into the war, we shall come out of it abo- 
litionists. lam having my first view of sla- 
very, which is more awful than my imagi- 
nation of it”3 

Halleck was also attacked by the 
Chicago Tribune. On December 6 the pa- 
per criticized Halleck’s order, asked the 
president to annul it, and accused the 
regulars of being “more devoted to sla- 
very than they are to the Union...” The 
same article stated that the only thing 
preventing a mutiny in Paducah was the 
“unlimited confidence” of the men in 
Generals Paine and Wallace. By Decem- 


ber 11 the order was the subject of Con- 
gressional debate, and Halleck was forced 
to write a justification of it. Ably defended 
by Missouri congressman Frank Blair, 
Halleck escaped censure. The result of all 
these incidents was surely that Halleck 
marked Lew Wallace down as an insub- 
ordinate troublemaker. 

Wallace’s winter of discontent 
ended in February 1862 when Halleck 
decided to use the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland Rivers in western Kentucky and 
Tennessee as avenues of invasion into the 
heart of the Confederacy. Blocking both 
rivers near the Kentucky-Tennessee bor- 
der were twin Confederate forts, Henry 
on the Tennessee and Donelson on the 
Cumberland. Commanded by Grant, the 
12,000 men of the Army of the District 
of West Tennessee began their move to- 
ward Fort Henry on February 3. How- 
ever, the fort was sited on low ground 
close to the river and was flooded, and 
surrendered to Union gunboats on Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Grant moved across the narrow 
strip of land between the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers to invest Fort 
Donelson on February 12. C.E Smith, still 
Wallace’s division commander, had or- 
dered him to remain behind and guard 
Fort Henry. Wallace wanted to fight, not 
guard seized property, so he protested 
Smith’s order directly to Grant. Grant’s 
aide, William Hillyer, wrote Wallace that 
Grant was surprised he had been left be- 
hind, and intended to give Wallace a di- 
vision when expected reinforcements ar- 
rived. On February 14 Grant called 
Wallace and his brigade to Fort Donelson, 
where he was given command of the 
newly formed Third Division and placed 
in the center of the besieging force with 
Brigadier General John McClernand’s 
division on his right and C.F. Smith’s di- 
vision on his left. Wallace’s old brigade 
was assigned to C.F. Smith. Grant’s force 
at Fort Donelson had swelled and would 
ultimately number about 25,000 men. 

On February 14 Union gunboats 
tried to reduce Fort Donelson as they had 
Fort Henry, but the effort failed. How- 
ever, the Confederate commanders were 
convinced they could not withstand a 
siege, and decided to break through the 
encircling Union force and join the Con- 
federate army in Nashville. About 6:00 
a.m. on February 15 eight to ten thou- 
sand Confederates hit McClernand’s di- 
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vision, hoping to drive them off the road 
to Nashville. By 8:00 a.m. McClernand 
was asking Wallace for help. Grant, 
whose orders forbade offensive opera- 
tions, was absent from his headquarters, 
conferring with the gunboat commander 
on his flagship. Wallace therefore got no 
response to his initial request for guid- 
ance, and refused to aid McClernand. 
But shortly after, when McClernand 
again asked for help, Wallace sent one of 
his brigades. 

In company with Captain John 
Rawlins, Grant’s adjutant, Wallace rode 
forward and met some of McClernand’s 
retreating troops. From Colonel W.H.L. 
Wallace, commander of McClernand’s 
Second Brigade, Wallace learned the at- 
tacking Confederates were close and de- 
cided to deploy the remainder of his di- 
vision to halt them. Rawlins rode to find 
Grant and alert him to the situation. 

Wallace moved his force to a ridge 
on the Wynn’s Ferry Road, in the path of 
the advancing Confederates. He set six 
guns in the road, and deployed three regi- 
ments in support with three regiments 
in reserve. Up the road came Brown’s 
brigade of Tennesseans from Buckner’s 
division, with elements of Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest’s cavalry, including Forrest 
himself. Three times they attacked 
Wallace’s position and three times they 
were driven back. Wallace’s determined 
stand ended the Confederate offensive on 
February 15, and Captain Hillyer, Grant’s 
aide, penned a note to Wallace stating, “I 
speak advisedly. God bless you—you did 
save the day on the right.”!4 

When Grant returned early in the 
afternoon he found Wallace’s force 
astride the Wynn’s Ferry Road, but the 
ground on the Union right, including a 
road to Nashville, in Confederate hands. 
It should be noted that C.F. Smith, on the 
Union left, had done nothing. The Con- 
federates had cut an escape route, but 
their top-heavy command structure was 
squabbling about what to do next, so 
there was no further movement. Grant 
noted the full knapsacks of the Confed- 
erate dead and wounded, and realized 
they were trying to escape, so he ordered 
his forces to counterattack. Smith com- 
manded the Union left, and Wallace, 
strengthened by Grant’s temporary trans- 
fer of his old brigade back to him from 
Smith, commanded the right because 
McClernand had deferred to him. Smith’s 


attack quickly pushed the three battalions 
of the 30th Tennessee, opposite him, from 
Fort Donelson’s outer fortifications into 
a second line. There the Tennesseans were 
reinforced and Smith’s attack stalled. 
The attack of Wallace’s forces on the 
Confederate right was led by the 11th 
Indiana and 8th Missouri of his old bri- 
gade, now commanded by Colonel Mor- 
gan L. Smith, with support from other 
units of both Wallace’s and McClernand’s 
commands. Wallace led the attack for a 
time, telling his men, “You have been 
wanting a fight—you have got it. Hell’s 
before you.”!> This attack pushed the 
Confederate defenders back into their 
outer defense line, sealing the breach on 
the Union right. According to Colonel 


Smith’s report, his men pursued the Con- 
federates for over a mile, the 8th Missouri 
capturing three enemy flags. 

On February 16 a disheartened 
Confederate command surrendered Fort 
Donelson. Grant was immediately re- 
warded with the rank of major general. 
The man Grant singled out for praise in 
his official report was C.F. Smith, stating 
that his attack was “brilliantly made and 
gave to our arms full assurance of vic- 
tory.” Smith’s breach of the Confederate 


: defenses had been important, but surely 


» no more so than Wallace’s timely action 
, on the Wynn’s Ferry Road, which had 


, ended the Confederate advance and pre- 


vented a Union rout. Why did Grant 
stress Smith’s performance? Because he 


Lew Wallace’s sdinteratiack at Fort Donelson, February 15, 1862, 
sketched by H. Lovie. Frank Lesiie’s Iiustrated Newspaper, March 15, 1862. 
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Bridge over anak Creek by which Wallace’s troops reached the field Sunday evening. 
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was trying to get his old commandant of 
cadets promoted. On February 21 Grant 
wrote Congressman Elihu B. Washburne, 
“I want to call your attention to General 
C.E Smith.... If Major Generals are to be 
made a better selection could not be 
made that to appoint C.F. Smith.”!® 
Halleck was also pushing Smith’s promo- 
tion. He told Smith on March 2 that he 
had nominated him for major general 
because of his attack at Fort Donelson. 

Wallace received little public notice 
for his important role in the battle. Even 
the newspapers emphasized the actions 
of C.F. Smith and McClernand, but 
Wallace was very proud of his division’s 
part in the fight. He also confessed to his 
wife on February 27 that he was anxious 
to move forward because “I like the ex- 
citement, and in very truth, I never heard 
music as fascinating and grand as that of 
battle?!” 

After the surrender of Fort Donel- 
son Grant ordered Wallace to take charge 
at Fort Henry. During Wallace’s tenure 
there, Halleck received complaints about 
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irregularities in the disposition of cap- 
tured supplies. He demanded an expla- 
nation of Grant, who reported on March 
18 that there was “much truth in the re- 
port of captured stores being carried off 
from Fort Henry improperly.”!® There is 
no record of any charges in the case, how- 
ever. 

After the seizure of Forts Henry and 
Donelson had shattered his line in Ken- 
tucky, General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
commanding Confederate forces in the 
West, retreated to the important rail 
crossroads at Corinth, in northeastern 
Mississippi, where he received reinforce- 
ments. Halleck determined to attack 
Johnston, but only after he had consoli- 
dated Major General D.C. Buell’s Army 
of the Ohio, occupying Nashville, and the 
Army of the District of West Tennessee 
into one force. Grant was no longer in 
command, Halleck had replaced him with 
C.F. Smith, alleging that Grant had left 
his post without orders and failed to send 
in required army returns. It was later as- 
certained that a telegrapher who sympa- 
thized with the South had stolen a series 
of telegrams between Halleck and Grant, 
but of course Halleck did not know that 
and believed Grant to be insubordinate. 

Halleck sent C.F. Smith’s force up the 
Tennessee River in early March to destroy 
railroads and occupy Savannah, Tennes- 
see, on the east bank of the river, a good 

_ landing spot close to Corinth. Smith was 
then ordered to await Buell’s forces, which 
| were approaching from Nashville. The 


Brigadier General C.F. Smith (left), Captain 
William Hillyer (bottom left), and General 
Albert Sidney Johnston (bottom right). 
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bulk of Smith’s army, ultimately about 
41,000 men, camped at Pittsburg Land- 
ing on the west bank of the Tennessee, 
nine miles upriver from Savannah. There, 
the Union divisions were deployed in a 
huge semicircle two to three miles from 
the landing. Grant retained the same 
troop positions upon his return to com- 
mand on March 18, Halleck having ca- 
pitulated in the face of questions from 
President Lincoln. 

Wallace’s men, confined to steam- 
boats during the move upriver, fell ill in 
large numbers, so Wallace sent a boatload 
back to Indiana without authorization. 
Grant, under extreme pressure from 
Halleck, asked Wallace for an explana- 
tion—twice. Wallace responded that he 
had tried to find medical care at Union 
headquarters in Savannah, Tennessee, but 
there was none, and “seeing the misery 
on the boat,” made the best judgment he 
could. Grant responded to Halleck that 
he could not correct all irregularities be- 
cause he received “such feeble support 
from many of the officers.”!? 

On March 13 Wallace’s 7,500-man 
Third Division disembarked at Crump’s 
Landing, four miles upriver from Savan- 
nah, and five miles downriver from 
Pittsburg Landing. Wallace located one 
of his three brigades at Crump’s Land- 
ing, and placed his other two brigades 
along the main road leading west to 
Purdy, Tennessee, about eighteen miles 
distant, in order to protect the roads con- 
necting him with Pittsburg Landing and 
to watch for Confederate movement on 
the Union right flank.?° One brigade 
camped at Adamsville, about five miles 
from Crump’s, the other at Stoney Lone- 
some between Crump’s and Adamsville. 
Stoney Lonesome was the point where 
the two major roads to Pittsburg Land- 
ing could be easily accessed. 

Wallace’s division was thus sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the Union 
army, and there were reports of Confed- 
erate troop concentrations at Purdy, 
which troubled both Wallace and divi- 
sion commander Brigadier General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, who was informally in 
charge of troop dispositions at Pittsburg 
Landing. It could become imperative to 
reinforce Wallace quickly, but heavy rain 
had turned the roads into a sea of mud, 
and caused the many creeks crossed by 
those roads to overflow their banks. Any 
road on which it was intended to send 
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reinforcements would have to be im- 
proved. 

The River Road, which could be ac- 
cessed from a point near Crump’s or from 
Stoney Lonesome, followed the riverbank 
for about six miles directly to Pittsburg 
Landing. The main bridge on that road, 
which crossed Snake Creek, a tributary 
of the Tennessee, had been dismantled. 
The men of Brigadier General W.H.L. 
Wallace’s Second Division were working 
on it, but the job was not complete. 
Wallace wanted an alternative road, so he 
sent his cavalry, a contingent of the 5th 
Ohio, to scout another route to Pittsburg. 
On March 22 his cavalry chief, Major 
Hayes, recommended a farm road called 
the Shunpike, stating, “at the junction of 
this road with the creek there is a mill 
which with some few hours labor by a 
strong force can be made a passable 
bridge the ground on the opposite bank 
is good some four mile [sic].”2! The 
Shunpike led southwest from Stoney 
Lonesome to Sherman’s division, the 
tight of the Union army, camped near 
Shiloh Church, a march of about seven 
miles. Wallace had the Shunpike cor- 
duroyed so that a battery could traverse 
it at arun. Nothing was done to the River 
Road except to complete the bridge. 
Wallace’s orderly, returning from Pitts- 
burg Landing via the River Road on April 
4, reported that while the bridge had been 
improved, “the backwater covering the 
approaches was still belly-deep to his 
horse. Infantry could go through it, but 
not artillery."*? The Shunpike was a bet- 
ter road for movement, but it led to the 
camps at Pittsburg along exterior lines. 
However, Wallace’s concern was his re- 
inforcement, not the opposite. 

Grant’s order for reinforcement of 
Wallace, issued in early April, clearly pro- 
jected use of the River Road, though 
Grant did not specify a route. W.HLL. 
Wallace’s and Stephen Hurlbut’s divisions 
were first and second in order and, given 
the position of their camps, would have 
naturally moved to Wallace via the River 
Road. Only subsequently was Sherman 
to move to Wallace’s aid.*? 

While at Crump’s Landing, Wallace 
learned that he had been promoted to 
major general, along with C.E. Smith and 
John McClernand. In early March 1862 
President Lincoln asked Grant’s political 
supporter, Congressmen E.B.Washburne, 
to give him a list of all the brigadier gen- 


erals acting as major generals at Fort 
Donelson. Wallace, Smith, and McCler- 
nand were on Washburne’s list, and all 
were promoted and given the same date 
of rank—March 21, 1862.74 Lew Wallace 
had become the youngest major general 
in the Union army, but he understood the 
precarious nature of his newly won 
prominence. In a revealing March 18 let- 


' ter to Senator Lane, Wallace asked him 


to thank the president for his promotion, 
pledging that he would redouble his ef- 
forts “in the good cause,” adding that he 
knew it was harder to maintain than to 
gain a good reputation. He also com- 
plained to Lane about the West Pointers 
in the army who made him the object of 
“opposition and ridicule”25 

On April 6, 1862, Albert Sidney 
Johnston’s 44,000 Confederates launched 
a surprise attack against Grant’s 41,000 
men at Pittsburg Landing. Grant knew 
large numbers of Confederate troops 
were concentrated in Corinth, but be- 
lieved they would stay there. On April 5 
he told a brigade commander, “There will 
be no fight at Pittsburg Landing; we will 


have to go to Corinth, where the Rebels _ 


are fortified.”*© The Confederate attack 
on April 6 was a surprise because thé 


many signs of an impending assault were 


ignored by both Grant and Sherman. 
No portion of Johnston’s army 
moved against Wallace, whose division 


Right: Major General Don Carlos Buell. 


Below: Transports line the bank of the 
Tennessee River at Pittsburg Landing. 
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was needed to even the numbers. Grant 
stopped at Crump’s Landing briefly on 
his way from Savannah to Pittsburg 
Landing between 7:00 and 8:00 a.m. on 
April 6. Wallace told him he was concen- 
trating his division at Stoney Lonesome 
and was ready to march. Grant, unsure 
exactly what had happened, ordered 
Wallace to hold his troops in readiness 
to move, then steamed upriver to 
Pittsburg Landing and surveyed the situ- 
ation. There is disagreement among 
Grant’s aides about what happened next, 
but what is certain is that Grant gave a 
verbal order, which was subsequently 
written either by his adjutant, Captain 
John Rawlins, or his quartermaster, Cap- 
tain A.S. Baxter. Baxter carried the mes- 
sage down the river to Crump’s Landing, 
obtained a horse, and rode two and a half 
miles inland to Stoney Lonesome, where 
he delivered the order to Wallace. 
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When did Wallace receive the order, 
and when did he commence his march? 
Grant maintained, in 1862, that Wallace 
should have had the order by 11:00 a.m., 
but Wallace said he received it about 
11:30 a.m. Wallace let his men have a 
quick lunch and then began the long 
march. As to the time Wallace marched, 
the 1862 official reports of Wallace’s sub- 
ordinates, letters written in 1862 by men 
in his division, and the 1863 accounts of 
his staff all state that the march began at 
noon.”’ It is highly unlikely that men 
used to telling time by the sun would not 
recognize high noon. 

The exact wording of the order, not 
its timing, is the real issue. Unfortunately, 
Wallace’s adjutant stuck the order in his 
sword belt and lost it on the march, so all 


parties were working from memory dur- 
ing the long years of controversy. Grant 
always maintained he ordered Wallace to 
“march bya flank movement to Pittsburg 
Landing.” Wallace insisted Grant ordered 
him to “come up and take position on 
the right of the army.” The right of the 
army on the morning of April 6 was 
Sherman’s division, and this could be 
reached most quickly via the Shunpike.28 

Wallace did not know that the Union 
army was being driven back and that 
Sherman had abandoned his camps, 
making the Shunpike a dangerous route. 
According to Wallace and his officers, 
when Captain Baxter delivered the order 
he stated Grant was driving the Confed- 
erates back. About the same time, Grant 
sent a message to Major General William 


Nelson at Savannah, urging him to hurry 
his command to Pittsburg Landing, add- 
ing, “All looks well....”2? Nelson com- 
manded the vanguard of Buell’s army, 
which had marched overland from Nash- 
ville and arrived at Savannah on April 5. 

Sherman expected Wallace to arrive 
over the Shunpike, and he knew the con- 
dition of both roads, having been in 
charge of troop dispositions at Pittsburg 
Landing since the first regiments had 
landed. Early on April 6, in the midst of 
the Confederate attack on his position, 
Sherman sent a section of the 6th Indi- 
ana Battery (Morton’s) with two compa- 
nies of the 6th Iowa to his right to hold 
the bridge over Owl Creek “at all hazards.” 
This bridge was on Wallace’s final ap- 
proach via the Shunpike. When Captain 


WALLACE’S MARCH TO THE BATTLEFIELD OF SHILOH APRIL 6, 1862 


@ Grant dispatched a succession of couriers, viz.: 


1) 9.30-10am. Captain Algernon S. Baxter, 
quartermaster on Grant's staff, is given a 
verbal order by Captain Rawlins, relayed 
from Grant, which he writes down, Baxter 
leaves by steamer for Crump's Landing. 


2) Llam. Lieutenant Frank R. Bennett, 


4) 2.30pm. Lieutenant Colonel James B. 
McPherson and Captain John A. Rawlins 
are sent in search of Wallace. 

@ Baxter arrives at Crump’s Landing shortly 
after 1lam. 


@ 11.30am. Baxter catches up with Wallace at 
Stoney Lonesome. Wallace orders his men 


® 2.30pm. Rowley reaches Wallace at the head 


@ 2pm-2.15pm. Rowley reaches the rear of 


Wallace's column on the Shunpike Road. 


of his infantry. 


2.30pm-3pm. Wallace orders the counter- 
march. 


© 3.15pm. The head of Wallace's column 


to get a hasty meal. passes the 2nd Illinois Cavalry at its tail. 


leading Company A, 2nd Illinois Cavalry, is 
sent by road with a second (verbal) message. 


3) 12.30pm-Ipm. Captain William R. Rowley 
is sent, again apparently with a verbal 


12 noon. Lieutenant Bennett and his 2nd 
Illinois troopers reach Stoney Lonesome, 
and find Wallace “ready to march.” 


@) 3pm. McPherson and Rawlins meet up with 
Wallace. 


7pm. Wallace crosses Snake Creek. 


message. 
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Behr, the battery commander, inquired 
the reason for sending two of his guns so 
far to the right, Sherman’s aide replied 
that “General Lew Wallace was expected 
to come over that bridge from the Purdy 
Road.”3° 

An important piece of evidence leads 
to a conclusion that Grant’s order either 
was unclear or sent Wallace to the right 
of the army as Wallace always main- 


tained. This evidence is found ina foot- | 


note Grant added to his memoirs as he 
was finishing them in June 1885, a month 
before his death. Grant had just been 
given a note Lew Wallace sent to W.H.L. 
Wallace on April 4, 1862. In the note, 
Wallace arranged to have W.HLL. 
Wallace’s cavalry guided over the Shun- 
pike to Wallace’s camp at Adamsville, so 


the cavalry would be familiar with the | 


route, in case Lew Wallace had to be re- 
inforced. W.H.L. Wallace was to be the 
first to reinforce Wallace, per Grant’s or- 
der. On reading this note, Grant under- 
stood that Wallace was using the Shun- 
pike as his main road to and from the 
Union camps. He also realized that 


Wallace might legitimately have used the | 


road to reach the army on April 6. Stat- 
ing that the note modified “very materi- 
ally what I have said and what has been 
said by others of the conduct of General 
Lew Wallace at the battle of Shiloh,” he 
added it showed Wallace “would take the 
particular road that he did start upon in 
the absence of orders to move by a dif- 
ferent road.” Grant maintained that he 
ordered Wallace to “move up to Pittsburg 
Landing...by the road nearest the river.” 
Still, Grant did finally admit, “But my 
order was verbal, and to a staff officer 
who was to deliver it to General Wallace, 
so that I am not competent to say just 
what order the General actually re- 
ceived.”>! Reading the footnote, one is 
struck by the fact that Grant either did 
not remember or never knew about the 
Shunpike. If he didn’t know Wallace had 
another choice on April 6, would he have 
been precise in his orders? He had not 
done so in setting up Wallace’s reinforce- 
ment. There Grant simply expected 
Wallace to use the River Road. 

Had Lew Wallace received an order 
to move directly to Pittsburg Landing via 
the River Road he would not have used 
the Shunpike, for he knew about the 
River Road. His orderly had used it on 
April 4 and reported its bad condition 


The flooded River Road (right) near Wallace's bridge. On April 4 Wallace's orderly 
reported that “infantry could go through it, but not artillery.” 


to Wallace. However, if Grant ordered 
him to the right or if the order were un- 
clear, Wallace, armed with Baxter’s com- 
ment that the Confederates were being 
driven back, would naturally have taken 
the Shunpike, which he had improved 
and which was a faster route to the right 
of the army as he knew it. Ordering him 
to “Pittsburg Landing” was ambiguous, 
for this term was used often to designate 
the Union’s camps. Note Grant’s April 5 
comment in a preceding paragraph of 
this article: “There will be no fight at 
Pittsburg Landing; we will have to go to 
Corinth....” Of course, if Grant did not 
know about the Shunpike, he was surely 
horrified when the messengers he sent 
in the afternoon to hurry Wallace re- 
turned and reported that Wallace was 
wandering farther from Pittsburg Land- 
ing than when he started. Thus the sto- 
ries about Lew Wallace being lost were 
born, a charge that would haunt him for 
the rest of his life. 

When Captain Rowley of Grant’s 
staff, who had been sent to hurry Wallace, 
found him between 2:00 and 2:30 p.m., 
the division was about five miles down 
the Shunpike, moving toward Shiloh 
Church. Wallace was stunned by Rowley’s 
information that Grant had been driven 
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back, and that he was marching into the 
enemy’s rear. Realizing he had no other 
choice, Wallace turned his division 
around, and retraced his steps until he 
came to a farm road that eventually took 
him to the River Road. Then he marched 
to Pittsburg Landing. 

Just as Wallace’s troops turned into 
the unimproved country road that 
would connect them with the River 
Road, Captain Rawlins, Grant’s chief-of- 
staff, and Grant’s chief engineer, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James McPherson, joined 
them. They too had been sent by Grant 
to hurry Wallace. Both later faulted 
Wallace for the slowness of his march, 
and postwar critics repeated and ampli- 
fied their comments. The charges were: 
first, Wallace insisted on keeping his ar- 
tillery and ordnance wagons with him; 
second, he stopped repeatedly to close 
his ranks; third, he wasted time by coun- 
termarching his lead brigade through 
the second rather than executing a 
simple reverse when he began to retrace 
his route. All these movements can be 
explained by one simple fact: Lew 
Wallace did not know what he would 
find at the end of his march. Indeed, he 
thought he might have to fight his way 
in, for all Grant’s couriers conveyed the 


urgency of his need and the dire situa- 
tion at Pittsburg Landing. Colonel A.P. 
Hovey, with Wallace’s lead regiment, 
wrote his wife after the battle, “About 
dark we arrived and were informed that 
we would have to fight our way in to 
General Grant’s army, which had been 
driven back for nearly three miles leav- 
ing their camps and property to the en- 
emy.”22 So Wallace took precautions to 
ensure that his best fighting brigade was 
in front and his whole division ready to 
deploy when he arrived on the field. At 
the request of McPherson and Rawlins, 
he shifted his artillery and wagons to the 
rear as he moved from the crossover into 
the River Road. 

By the time they crossed Snake 
Creek and reached the right of Grant’s 
army about 6:30 p.m., Wallace’s division 
had marched twelve miles. The march 
on the crossover and the River Road was 
terrible. Lieutenant Colonel Manning 
Force of the 20th Ohio, part of Wallace’s 
Third Brigade, wrote, “After marching 
three miles we turned to the right, into 
the woods, and marched, without halt- 
ing, continually urged to hasten... 
through woods and quagmires, and over 
hills.... The road was lined with panting 
stragglers, sitting and lying as they 
dropped.”?? This was a forced march 
through mud and water. 
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Wallace’s division contributed ma- 
terially to the defeat of the Confederates 
on April 7. Wallace’s battery fire opened 
the battle and his men pushed the Con- 
federates back all day. In his only official 
report dated April 9, Grant praised all his 
division commanders, including Wallace. 
Wallace’s own report, dated April 12, said 
he had been directed to “come up and 
take position on the right of the army,” 
so he selected “a road that led directly to 
the right of the lines as they were estab- 
lished around Pittsburg Landing on Sun- 
day morning.” On April 23 Wallace was 
given permission to publish his report by 
John Rawlins, the same man who had 
urged him along the River Road.*4 It 
seemed Wallace’s version of events was 
accepted. 

Then word of Shiloh’s huge casual- 
ties—13,047 on the Union side alone— 
reached the North. Reporters accused 
Grant of being ill-prepared and sur- 
prised on April 6. The journalist 
Whitelaw Reid, whose eyewitness reports 
printed on April 14 and 15 in the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette greatly influenced pub- 
lic opinion, said, “in short, the camps 
were completely surprised, disgracefully 
it might be added... and were taken at 
almost every possible disadvantage.” The 
Gazette expressed the opinion that the 
administration “should hold them 


[Union generals] to a rigid responsibil- 
ity, even if their downfall be as rapid as 


| their rise” while making clear it did not 
| hold any of the division commanders or 


General Buell, who had arrived at Shiloh 
on April 6 with his lead divisions, to 
blame. That left only Grant. Reid also 
praised Wallace extensively for his action 
on the second day of the battle: “nowhere 
was the system so perfect, the General- 


| ship so manifest and commanding as in 


Lew Wallace’s division, which saved the 
right, defeated the rebels in their last hope 
of turning our right flank, and so finally 
won the day.” This could not have 
helped Wallace with Grant. 

Five days after the battle Halleck ar- 
rived at Pittsburg Landing to take com- 
mand. On April 23, the same day Rawlins 
gave Wallace permission to publish his 
report, Secretary of War Edwin B. Stan- 
ton sent Halleck a message asking 
“whether any neglect or misconduct of 
General Grant or any other officer con- 
tributed to the sad casualties that befell 
our force on Sunday.”*° Two days later, 
on April 25, Grant reversed course on 
Wallace’s report, officially disagreeing 
with it in an endorsement sent to 
Halleck. Grant told Halleck that he had 
ordered Wallace to march to Pittsburg 
Landing, adding that he disagreed with 
some other portions of the report.?” 
Grant’s career was in trouble, and in view 
of his difficulties with Halleck after Fort 
Donelson, he did not want to take the 
blame for Shiloh. Doubtless, he truly 
believed, until 1885, that Lew Wallace 
was at fault. After all, his own officers had 
reported Wallace wandering around, far- 
ther from Pittsburg Landing than when 
he started. Clearly, like Grant, none of 
them understood the significance of the 
Shunpike. 

Though he refused to name anyone, 
Halleck on April 24 told Stanton, “The 
sad casualties were due in part to the bad 
conduct of officers who were utterly un- 
fit for their places....” Halleck was refer- 
ring to volunteers like Lew Wallace, not 
West Pointers.7° However, on April 30 he 
made Grant his second-in-command, a 
powerless position, and gave command 
of the Army of the Tennessee to Major 


| General George Thomas. 


Lew Wallace had not been lost. He 
was responding to orders received, but 
the battlefield situation changed and 
caused him to make a long counter- 
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march. Grant's version, simply because 
it was Grant's version, made it into popu- 
lar history, and remained there even af- 
ter Grant published his memoirs. Shiloh’s 
long shadow and bloody fields were 
brought to rest on Lew Wallace’s shoul- 
ders, a fact that he had to fight for the 
rest of his life. Still, though Wallace would 
long bemoan the effects of Shiloh, Henry 
Halleck, and not Shiloh, was responsible 
for Wallace’s long exile from the field. 
In April 1862 Halleck took com- 
mand of three armies, totaling about 
120,000 men. In addition to the Army of 
the Tennessee and the Army of the Ohio, 
John Pope’s Army of the Mississippi 
joined the host. Wallace’s position 
changed. In late April his division, along 
with that of Major General John 
McClernand, was placed in the reserve, 
with the latter given command. Initially 
Wallace seemed happy and eager to move, 
describing McClernand as a “gallant 
gentleman,” and confiding to his friend 
Benjamin Lossing, “They cannot whip 
us.... My confidence in Halleck is great.” 
But Wallace became impatient as 
Halleck’s advance slowed to a crawl.>? It 
took Halleck a month to reach Corinth. 
On May 10 Wallace confided his 
growing fears to his wife: “I am made 
conscious, too, of being an object of jeal- 
ousy, and to feel also that my progress is 
carefully watched by those who, having 
the power, stand ready to push me the 
instant I topple.” He added, “Nobody but 
West Pointers have high command in the 
front and some of them are Brigadiers. 
That ‘closed corporation’ has concluded 
that McClernand and myself are inter- 
lopers. So he and I (particularly myself) 
are undergoing the process of shelving. I 
am frequently urged by my own pride, 
as well as by my friends, to make a fuss. 
But I shall do no such thing; first because 
I know who would be my judges.” Wallace 
went on to state that temperance, hon- 
esty, and duty would stand him in good 
stead.4° Wallace’s viewpoint was no 
doubt due to Halleck’s placing Major 
Generals George Thomas, D.C. Buell, and 
John Pope, West Pointers all, in charge 
of his armies, while Wallace and 
McClernand languished in the reserves. 
When the Confederates evacuated 
Corinth at the end of May, Wallace en- 
tertained brief hopes of leading a pursuit, 
but it was not to be. In an early June let- 
ter to his wife, Wallace again cited his out- 


sider status and confided that he would 
probably be ordered to garrison either 
Pittsburg Landing or Corinth. “If the 
General commanding does not think my 
service of any value in this Department, 
I must perforce search for another in 
which work is yet to be done.” In spite of 
his wounded pride and his sense of iso- 
lation from the high command, Wallace 
told his wife, “I am impatient and rest- 
less but not insubordinate.”*! By the end 
of June, however, Wallace’s impatience 
got the better of him, and he made a fa- 
tal career decision. He requested leave. It 
was granted, and, accompanied by his 
staff, Lew Wallace left with no intention 
of returning. 

Wallace spent little time in Indiana, 
for on July 9 he was in Washington, D.C., 
giving sworn testimony before the pow- 
erful Joint Committee on the Conduct 
of the War, a House-Senate committee 
formed to investigate Civil War opera- 
tions. The content of Wallace’s testimony 
almost certainly contributed substan- 
tially to his exile from field command, for 
he openly criticized both Grant and 
Halleck—not a prudent act. 

Wallace criticized Grant’s command 
performance at both Shiloh and 
Donelson, stating that Grant had given 
only three orders during the entire two 
days of the Battle of Shiloh, and was 
largely absent from the field. He denied 
that Grant had been surprised, saying 
that only certain regiments had been 
taken unawares. Wallace also criticized 
Halleck’s Corinth campaign. He testified 
that he had expected to pursue the en- 
emy immediately after the Battle of 
Shiloh (indeed, his letters to his wife at 
the time revealed this expectation), and 
claimed the tired Confederates could 
have been driven from Corinth, but or- 
ders “said to be from General Halleck” 
had forbidden pursuit. When asked 
whether he could account for the long 
delay in taking Corinth, Wallace replied 
that General Halleck must have been 
“satisfied...that it was wise to approach 
the place cautiously,” but added that the 
Federal force was far larger than the Con- 
federate. Wallace said of Halleck’s cam- 
paign, “It was slow, but it was very safe.”42 

Wallace’s testimony came shortly af- 
ter the end of the Seven Days’ Campaign, 
in which the Army of Northern Virginia 
had driven McClellan and the Army of 
the Potomac from in front of Richmond. 
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McClellan believed that units from the 
Confederate army in Corinth had been 
sent to reinforce Richmond in time for 
the late June campaign. Several members 
questioned Wallace on this point. He sig- 
naled his agreement with McClellan. Ac- 
cording to Wallace, the fight for Corinth 
was fought at Pittsburg Landing; Hal- 
leck’s slow movement only allowed the 
Confederates to reinforce Richmond and 
abandon Corinth at their leisure.*3 
Therefore, Halleck’s failure to order a 
quick pursuit after Shiloh had been par- 
tially responsible for McClellan’s failure 
to capture Richmond. 

Wallace also took a position at the 
hearing that put him on the leading edge 
of Northern sentiment at the time. He 
advocated using slaves in the army as la- 
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borers, then freeing them after the war, 
because Negro labor would help the 
Union and its absence would hurt the 
Confederacy. In answer to a direct ques- 
tion, Wallace went a step further, saying 
he would arm them and allow them to 
fight in desperate situations. In advo- 
cating this, Wallace was putting himself 
on the side of the radicals, at quite a dis- 
tance from conservative West Pointers 
like Halleck. 

In publicly criticizing his command- 
ers and their operations, and in advocat- 
ing radical doctrine, Wallace further 
alienated Henry Halleck. This was the 
same Wallace who had created problems 
for Halleck at Paducah, and whom Grant 
had accused of disobeying orders at 
Shiloh. Certainly not Henry Halleck’s 
idea of a good soldier. On July 11, just 
two short days after Wallace gave his tes- 
timony, President Lincoln appointed 
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Henry Halleck general-in-chief of all the 
Union armies. Halleck would now use his 
considerable powers to keep Lew Wallace 
from field command until March 1864. 

Wallace returned to Indiana to find 
that Governor Morton needed his help. 
Morton had promised to raise fourteen 
regiments in the summer of 1862, but the 
fervor of 1861 was gone and volunteer- 
ing was sluggish. A Hoosier military star 
was required to put fire into the cam- 
paign, and Wallace was Morton’s choice. 
Morton’s bait was to ask Halleck to give 
Wallace a division formed of the regi- 
ments thus raised, but Halleck immedi- 
ately vetoed the idea. Morton asked that 
the leave be extended anyway. Wallace’s 
plea that he didn’t want the extension was 
ignored, and he was put to work making 
speeches to garner new recruits.* 

Between the end of July and mid- 
August, Wallace gave at least six speeches 
in Indiana and Ohio. His job was to re- 
cruit, and he did it well. Wallace’s ora- 
tory was designed to bring in the reluc- 
tant. He urged his audiences to do their 
“manly duty” and enlist rather than be 
drafted. In Cincinnati he said, “If the 
country is lost, the people alone are 
responsible....Don't fail then to support 
your government....If ever a war was 
fought to obtain peace it is this one.”4° 
Wallace unfailingly stepped up to his 
commitments as speaker, but he wanted 
to go back to the field. Newspapers in 
Indiana began to ask why Wallace had no 
field command, and to urge Governor 
Morton to move on the issue. Morton 
would try, but never hard enough in 
Wallace’s view, and Wallace blamed him 
for it. 

Then, on August 14, Confederate 
Major General E. Kirby Smith, with an 
army of 10,000, invaded Kentucky. There 
were few Union troops to respond be- 
cause Buell, whose command included 
Kentucky, was at the time moving toward 
Chattanooga. In response to urgent re- 
quests from the commander in Louisville, 
Governor Morton sent newly organized 
regiments containing 14,485 men to Ken- 
tucky between August 17 and 22. Morton 
pulled in all of the officers he could find, 
including Wallace, who ended up as act- 
ing colonel of the 66th Indiana Infantry. 
When Wallace arrived in Louisville, the 
commander there promptly gave Wallace 
command of all the forces raised, and 
ordered him to engage the enemy. 


Wallace moved to Lexington and planned 
to set up a defensive line behind the Ken- 
tucky River. He did not believe his un- 
trained regiments were ready to take the 
offensive.*” 

Wallace did not fight a battle here, 
because Major General William Nelson, 
a professional officer, arrived to take com- 
mand. Brigadier General Horatio Wright, 
commander of the Department of the 
Ohio, which had been created in response 
to the crisis, relieved Wallace. Wallace had 
been proposed to command the new de- 
partment, but according to the August 19 
Cincinnati Gazette, “Halleck and the 
other regulars didn’t like him.” Kirby 
Smith’s forces engaged Nelson on August 
30 near Richmond, in central Kentucky. 
Nelson had opted to cross his troops over 
the river, where they were routed. The 
Union sustained 5,625 casualties, while 
the Confederates lost only six hundred. 

Smith’s victory at Richmond sent a 
chill of fear through the now vulnerable 
states of Ohio and Indiana. On Septem- 
ber 1 Wright asked Wallace to take com- 
mand in Cincinnati and organize its de- 
fense. Wallace formally took over on 
September 2, issuing an order that placed 
Cincinnati under martial law, suspend- 
ing all business, closing down ferryboat 
traffic between Cincinnati and Kentucky, 
and ordering all citizens to assemble to 
receive orders. As Wallace put it, “citizens 
for the labor, soldiers for the battle.” 
Wallace set about energetically assem- 
bling a defense. He asked Indiana and 
Ohio for artillery, weapons, and ammu- 
nition; both responded. The governor of 
Ohio called out the militia, and Wallace 
used them to man the works, guard the 
fords upstream and downstream from 
the city, and provide crews for a small 
fleet of sixteen steamboats, which he 
armed. The male inhabitants of Cincin- 
nati, including blacks, were enlisted to 
create a line of defenses on the south side 
of the Ohio River in Kentucky, and local 
mechanics construct a huge pontoon 
bridge across the river.*® 

Kirby Smith moved quickly to oc- 
cupy Lexington, but then paused for sev- 
eral days, giving Wallace time to orga- 
nize. By September 8 Wallace had a force 
of about 20,000 men in the trenches. The 
same day Smith sent a part of his force 
of 12,000 north to threaten Cincinnati. 
The Confederates never attacked, how- 
ever, and began a withdrawal on Septem- 
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ber 11. The next day Wallace reported 
to Wright, “The skedaddle is complete,” 
and asked permission to pursue, but 
Wright authorized only a cavalry recon- 
naissance. 

Wallace did not long hold his com- 
mand. Brigadier General Gordon Gran- 
ger, another West Pointer, arrived in Cin- 
cinnati on September 13 with four 
regiments and a battery, ordered there by 
Grant. The same day Granger tele- 
graphed Halleck, “If Wallace is kept here 
it must be at the sacrifice of Wright. Can’t 
you place him on duty elsewhere?”*? On 
September 17 Halleck struck the blow, 
sending Wallace to Columbus, Ohio, to 
organize a camp of parolees. Ohio did 
not forget him, however. The Cincinnati 
Enquirer wrote in October 1862, “It was 
only the excellent skill of General Lew 
Wallace that saved the city,’ and in March 
1863 the state legislature voted him the 
thanks of the people of Ohio for his de- 
fense of Cincinnati.°° 

Wallace only spent about a month 
working with the parolees in Columbus; 
in late October the secretary of war in- 
formed him the men would be ex- 
changed. It looked briefly as though 
Wallace would return to the Army of the 
Tennessee. He received an order from the 
adjutant general on October 30 to report 
for duty to Grant, who planned to place 
Wallace in charge of the garrison at 
Corinth.>! However, Governor Morton 
suddenly offered Wallace a choice: go 
back to Grant, or become part of a new 
expedition headed by his old com- 
mander, Major General John McClern- 
and. Wallace made the wrong choice. 

John McClernand proposed to lead 
an expedition against Vicksburg, and his 
old political friend, President Lincoln, 


the same day Wallace was ordered to 


Washington, asked Wallace whether he 
would prefer to report to McClernand. 


Wallace replied that he did, adding that | 


he did not get along with Grant. Morton 
dutifully passed the word along, and 


Halleck, seizing an opportunity, removed | 


Wallace from Grant’s command. How- 
ever, he did not assign Wallace to Mc- 
Clernand, but rather to preside over a 
commission investigating the conduct of 
Buell, who had been removed from com- 
mand of the Army of the Ohio after he 
failed to react quickly to the August in- 


vasion of Kentucky by Kirby Smith and 
Braxton Bragg, and failed to pursue 
Bragg after the Battle of Perryville in early 
October.>* Halleck probably saw this as 
poetic justice. Governor Morton, who 
was lobbying for Wallace, had also lob- 
bied strenuously for Buell’s removal. 

Wallace spent the fall and winter of 
1862-1863 leading the Buell! Commis- 
sion, but he still longed to return to the 
field. Senator Lane tried to help. In De- 
cember 1862 Lane sent President Lincoln 
a petition signed by forty-seven members 
of Congress, asking that Wallace be re- 
moved from the commission and as- 
signed to the field. Lincoln sent the peti- 
tion without comment to Halleck, who 
filed it away.> 

In May 1863 Wallace’s commission 
completed its work. They found Buell 
guilty of negligence, but laid some of the 
blame at Halleck’s door. Halleck wrote a 
response, denying the commission’s con- 
clusion.°4 Wallace, as president of the 
commission, could have prevailed on the 
members to remove the reference to 
Halleck. He certainly knew that to be re- 
assigned to the field he needed at least 
Halleck’s neutrality, yet Wallace refused 
to be politic. In his autobiography 
Wallace wrote in understatement, “It is 
also to be said that the return of such a 
finding by the commission did not help 
me to favor in General Halleck’s eyes.”>> 
An April 1863 article from the Cincin- 
nati Journal’s correspondent in Washing- 
ton makes clear how Halleck felt about 
Wallace: “Halleck still mutters and thun- 
ders and growls about Lew Wallace and 
Don [sic] Piatt [Major Donn Piatt was 
the judge advocate of the commission]... 
He swears that if it were not for their rov- 


| Ing commissions, which were technically 
gave him the command. On October 30, | 
| country’s good.” 
Grant, Governor Morton, who was in | 
! work Wallace returned to Indiana to 


sound, he would dispose of them for their 
Having finished his commission 


await reassignment, but nothing came. In 
late May 1863 he telegraphed Stanton 
begging for a command to no avail. In 
June Wallace decided to act. He went to 
Cincinnati and telegraphed Halleck, ask- 
ing to go to Vicksburg, where he hoped 


_ to explain his actions at Shiloh to Grant 


and possibly obtain a command. Halleck 
refused his request and told him to await 
orders in Cincinnati. A few days later, on 
June 26, Wallace asked leave to tender his 
services to the governor of Pennsylvania, 
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so he might help fight Lee’s invasion. This 
too was refused. Finally Wallace gave up 
and simply asked to go home. That re- 
quest Halleck granted. Wallace finally re- 
alized that Halleck was his problem and 
that he was largely powerless. He wrote 
bitterly to a good friend about this expe- 
rience but added, “I will not gratify my 
friends in authority by resigning.”>® 

In mid-July Wallace decided to raise 
the issue of Shiloh. He had not learned 
of Grant’s endorsement to his Shiloh re- 
port until the spring of 1863, and he 
wanted a chance to refute the charges. On 
July 17 he asked Secretary of War Stanton 
for a court of inquiry. Stanton referred 
the request to Halleck, who wrote on it, 
“I do not think that General Wallace is 
worth the trouble and expense of a court 
of inquiry or a court martial. His only 
claim to consideration is that of gas.”>” 
Wallace never got a court of inquiry. 

Halleck had Wallace on his mind 
because he had made a move to get rid 
of him. In a note to Stanton dated July 
23, 1863, Halleck said that many briga- 
dier generals who had rendered distin- 
guished service in the recent Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg campaigns could not be 
promoted because there were no vacant 
major general slots. Then he moved in 
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Major Generals of Volunteers on the 
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through the autumn of 1863 and into the 
winter of 1864. 
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sial election. Wallace’s credentials as an 
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tipped the balance; he was called to Wash- 
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est piece of military stupidity that a na- 
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the posting of troops at the polls, some- 
thing his predecessor had not done. On 
November 1, 1864, slavery ended in 
Maryland. 

Wallace was also successful militar- 
ily. The Battle of Monocacy, on July 9, 
1864, bought Grant enough time to re- 
inforce the seriously weakened defenses 
of Washington, preventing Confederate 
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general Jubal Early from entering the 
city in that crucial presidential election 
year. Because Monocacy was a defeat, 
Wallace lost command of the VIII Corps 
briefly, but was reinstated after Grant 
realized the real impact of the battle. The 
two enjoyed a good relationship 
throughout the rest of the war. Wallace 
respected Grant and, though he was 
frustrated by the way in which Grant 
and his biographers later presented 
Shiloh, he never lost that respect. 

Lew Wallace always believed his 
exile from field command was a result 
of his controversial late arrival at 
Shiloh on April 6, 1862, and it colored 


_ his whole life. In 1885, after his novel 


Ben Hur had made him rich and famous, 
he still fumed over Shiloh: “Into that 
study there can come but one cloud of 
uninvited visitors—Shiloh and its slan- 
ders.... If I were guilty I would not feel 
them so keenly.”® But Wallace was not 


lost at Shiloh nor was he at fault, and 


Shiloh was not Wallace’s real problem; 
it was Henry Halleck’s animosity that 
shortened Wallace’s field career. Shiloh 
only reinforced Halleck’s existing preju- 
dices about Wallace’s lack of fitness for 


| the field. Halleck didn’t like volunteer 
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officers in general and Wallace in par- 
ticular. Wallace’s actions confirmed 
Halleck’s notions of him as difficult and 


| incompetent, and Halleck’s power in 


1862 and 1863 was such that even 
Wallace’s friends like Senator Lane and 
Congressman Colfax could do little. Yet 
Lew Wallace was a fighting general who 
proved his military competence on the 
battlefield at Romney, Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, and Monocacy. In addition, he 
was a true adherent of the Union who 


| inspired and rallied both his men and 
_ the home front. The Union would have 


been far better served had Lew Wallace 
retained field command. Henry Halleck 
was wrong. 
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Civil War Society News 


SURVEY STATISTICS 


Acouple of issues ago we in- 
cluded a reader survey in the 
magazine, and published half 
of the results (questions relat- 
ing to the war) in our last is- 
sue. We also asked a number of 
questions about magazines, 
books, and events, and the re- 
sults of these are reproduced 
below. 

There was no surprise that 
battles and campaigns topped 
the list of favorite article sub- 
jects, followed by strategy and 
tactics. Biography and articles 
on the rank and file are also ob- 
viously popular, followed 


QUESTION 12: WHAT ARE YOUR 
FAVORITE TYPES OF ARTICLES? 


A) battlesand campaigns 87% 
B) biography 65% 
C) strategy and tactics 71% 
D) weaponry 43% 
E) politics 46% 
F) home front 44% 
G) intelligence/espionage 32% 
H) medical 25% 
1) Union and Confederate 
soldiers 50% 
]) Naval 31% 
K) Other 8% 


QUESTION 14: WHICH CIVIL WAR 
MAGAZINES DO YOU READ? 


A) North & South 97% 


B) Blue and Gray 49% 
C) Civil War Times Ilustrated 56% 


D) America’s Civil War 53% 
E) Gettysburg Magazine 16% 
F) Other 7% 


QUESTION 15: WHICH CIVIL WAR 
MAGAZINES DO YOU SUBSCRIBE TO? 


A) North & South 82% 


B) Blue and Gray 25% 
C) Civil War Times Ilustrated 36% 


D) America’s Civil War 30% 
E) Gettysburg Magazine 6% 
F) Other 7% 


QUESTION 16: WHICH IS YOUR 
FAVORITE CIVIL WAR MAGAZINE? 


(some indicated more than one.) 
SoOTHe Indicated more than one.) 


A) North & South 78% 
B) Blue and Gray 10% 
C) Civil War Times Illustrated 8% 


D) America’s Civil War 5% 

E) Gettysburg Magazine 4% 

F) Other 3% 
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closely followed by politics, 
home front, and weaponry. In- 
telligence/espionage and the 
naval side of the war, though 
ranking lower, were neverthe- 
less voted for by almost one- 
third of respondents. As it hap- 
pens we have a number of naval 
articles in the works. It is clear 
from your many letters that one 
of the things readers most like 
about North & South is the va- 
riety to be found in its pages. 

Given that the survey was 
conducted among readers of 
North & South, it is not surpris- 
ing that the magazine topped 
the others in questions 14-16. 
Don’t ask me to explain the 
three percent who answered 
the questionnaire but failed to 
indicate that they read North & 
South—perhaps they’re the fa- 
mous “margin of error” that 
polls always refer to. 

Answers to Questions 13 
and 20—concerning your fa- 
vorite articles and topics you'd 
like to see in the future—will 
be addressed in our next issue. 


NORTH & SOUTH 


DISCUSSION GROUP 


As mentioned in this 
issue’s editorial, we have 
launched a North & South 
email discussion group to 
enable readers and authors 
to discuss issues relating to 
the Civil War. Participation 
is free to North & South sub- 
scribers, and it takes only a 
few minutes to sign on. For 
more details, including di- 
rections on how to join, visit 
the following website: http:/ 
/groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
cwsociety/ 


QUESTION 17: HOW MANY 


W&S SPECIAL ISSUES 


QUESTION 18: HOW MANY 


VOL. 2, #6: RETREAT FROM GETTYSBURG 
» $4.95 
Ten Days in July: The Pursuit to the Potomac 

—Ted Alexander 
“Hurry Was the Order of the Day” —Steve French 
“A Night Never to Be Forgotten” —Eric J. Wittenberg 
A Golden Bridge—Kent Masterson Brown 


VOL. 3, #5: ROBERT E. LEE ...$4.95 
The Generalship of Robert E. Lee—Gary W. Gallagher 


. Demolishing The Myth—Alan Nolan 


Lee, Prescience, and the Overland Campaign 
—Gordon C. Rhea 

Lee’s Quest For the Battle of Annihilation 
—Peter Carmichael 

“As Stupid A Fellow As I Am” — Joseph L. Harsh 

How Great A Captain?—Keith Poulter 


VOL. 4, #6: INFANTRY TACTICS ...$4.95 

The Infantryman in Combat—Reid Mitchell 

Background to Bloodshed—Perry Jamieson 

The Changing Face of Battle—Herman Hattaway 

Arms and the Man—Louis A. Garavaglia and 
Charles G. Worman 

Field Fortifications—David Lowe 

The Civil War and the Evolution of Infantry Tactics 
—Keith Poulter 


VOL. 5, #7: ANTIETAM ...$5.95 

The Decisive Event of the War—James M. McPherson 
The Making of “Gods and Generals”— Dennis Frye 
“It Looked Like a Task to Storm”—D. Scott Hartwig 
The Twisted Tale of the Lost Order—Stephen W. Sears 
“Through God’s Blessing” — Dennis Frye 

Antietam: The Bloodiest Day— Ted Alexander 


Vol. 6, #5: The 140th Gettysburg Special 
The Lee of Gettysburg. —Stephen W. Sears 
It Wasn't Stuart’s Fault—Patrick Brennan 


Making Sense of Pickett’s Charge —Earl ]. Hess tte ats 
East Cavalry Field —Eric J. Wittenberg 
Leadership Impaired?— Chuck Teague 
Generalship at Gettysburg —Peter S. Carmichael, 
Jeffrey C. Hall, D. Scott Hartwig, Stephen W. Sears, and Craig L. Symonds 


To order: 


North & South, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 


or call: 800-546-6707 


For a complete list of available back issues see the magazine index at: 


www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


Overseas: 559-855-8637 


QUESTION 19: RANK ON A SCALE OF 1-10, 


CIVIL WARBOOKS DO YOU CIVIL WAR TOURS AND EVENTS (Where 1 is not interesting and 10 is excellent.) 
READ A YEAR? DO YOU ATTEND A YEAR? A) Editorial average 6.5 
A) 0-5 26% A)O 25%  B) Crossfire average 7.9 
B) 6-10 3090.» » *B) 1-2 33% C) Knapsack average 7.6 
C) 11-20 30%  (C) 3-5 30% D) articles average 8.8 
D) 21-50 10% ~~ _D) over 5 12% E) Briefings average 7.8 
E) over 50 4% F) Civil War Society News average 5.3 
G) Do You Know? average 6.2 
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Civil War 


GORDON C™RHEA 


“Readers will ee be 
able to put this book down, 


and will come away with a greater 
appreciation for the hardships and sacrifices of 
both Johnny Reb and Billy Yank.” 
— James M. McPherson, author of 
Battle Cry of Freedom: The Civil War Era 


“Thoroughly engaging... 
Rhea’s narrative usefully reminds us that the 
stories of men such as Whilden . .. illuminate 

crucial elements of our greatest national 
ordeal.” —Gary W. Gallagher, 
author of The Confederate War 


“Narrative history at its best, 
and one of the most original and most 
memorable Civil War books ever written.” 


—J. Tracy Power, author of Lees Miserables 


B BASIC BOOKS Small groups, upscale lodging, good food — 


A Member of the Perseus Books Group our tours combine intensive study with soldiers’ stories. 
www.basicbooks.com www.civilwarweekend.com « 1-866-CWW-TOUR(299-8687) 
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THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG 


Ed. The following never-before-published, first-person 
account of the Battle of Fredericksburg was submitted by 
Robert B. Miller, Jr., great-great-grandson of the author. 


THE CIVILIAN SEATED BY HIS FIRESIDE, and perusing the re- | 
ports of battles lost and won by our armies in the field, must | 
necessarily form a vague and indistinct idea of the actual events | 


as they occurred, from the concise and technical language of 
the military profession, and the omission of many incidents 


and details which give reality and life to a narrative. Divesting | 
myself of the formal language conventionally in use among | 


military men, and disclaiming from the first any pretensions to 
a general and comprehensive view of the events which preceded 
and attended the battle of Fredericksburg, I purpose to relate 
in simple narrative, what I myself saw and heard, and by occa- 


sional reference to my diary, always written within a few hours | 


after the event, endeavor to convey an impression as fresh and 
vivid as the nature of the circumstances will permit. 

During five weeks from the bloody day of Antietam, our 
army lay encamped upon the border of the field, daily recover- 
ing from the exhaustion of the late campaign. The guard and 
picket duties were light, and as the bright autumnal days and 
cool nights began to admonish us of the approaching winter, 
speculation was rife as to our probable assignment to winter 
quarters, at some point upon the upper Potomac. Counting on 
months of coming pleasure, some ordered supplies of com- 
forts from home, which were destined to lie unclaimed by the 
side of the railroad track, at what had been depots, and in one 
instance in our brigade, the wife of an officer, arriving just after 
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| we had marched, attempted to follow, was captured, and then 


forwarded on, from station to station, until after having been 
a guest at a dozen headquarters, she finally overtook the ob- 
ject of her pursuit at Warrenton, fully impressed with the be- 
lief that it is unwise for a lady to attempt to follow an army in 
the field. 

In the midst of a cool dismal rain, about noon on the 26th 
of October, the order came to pack up and march. An hour 
sufficed to roll up the few articles that form the soldier’s shel- 
ter and wardrobe, and with knapsack, arms, and well filled car- 
tridge boxes, haversacks and canteens, we set out on a most 
unpleasant march, leaving on the ground, as is always the case 
on breaking up for a march, many little comforts that our sol- 
diers are always gathering around them when in camp. 

The first night was spent standing in the road or sitting by 
the roadside, around rail fires, in a pitiless storm, the next day 
shivering in a keen piercing wind, waiting through the long 
weary hours for the trains of wagons that encumbered the road 
before us. On the third day, we reached Berlin, where a pon- 
toon bridge of sixty-two boats had a little before been thrown 
across the Potomac, just above the piers of a magnificent bridge 
which have stood, the blackened monuments of rebel vandal- 
ism, since the early months of the war. 

From the hilltops of the Maryland side, our signal corps, 
with flags of strongly contrasting colors, by day, and flaming 
torches by night, waved the orders to the front, or answered 
and received the intelligence from other stations just visible to 
the naked eye upon the distant hills across the river, while the 
signal officer, reclining on his bed of straw, was constantly 
watching the movements through a telescope. 


Left: This William Waud sketch shows men signalling 
by torch during the hours of darkness, a duty that could 
sometimes be hazardous. 


Below: In this drawing by Frank Vizetelly the defending 
Confederates pour a galling fire into Union infantry 
struggling up the exposed slope. Minky “<3 
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A light copper wire thickly covered with gutta percha was 
trailed across one end of the boats, and thence along the bushes, 
trees and fences, or occasionally on slender rods, along the turn- 
pike, which led up toward the Blue Ridge. A portion of our army 
had proceeded us, and the distant thunder of cannon which 


echoed daily before us, for more than two weeks, gave notice of | 


frequent encounters between our advance guard of cavalry and 
light artillery and the receding columns of enemy. 

Although daily marching, and momentarily expecting an 
encounter, we saw no enemy. After coming under the shadow 
of the Blue Ridge, we turned southward, leaving the mountain 
range to our right. Our progress was leisurely, the supply trains 
kept up regularly under the protection of a strong rear guard; 
no day passed without abundant and regular issues of rations, 
and no night without the shelter of our tents. I might add no 
farmhouse was passed unvisited by our men, and no fowls or 
garden products were intentionally left in our rear. Upon one 


occasion only, I witnessed a wanton destruction of property, | 


owned by a rebel colonel, in whose barn was concealed a large 


amount of salt and some powder, much beyond the wants of | 


agriculture in an estate of that size. The salt and powder were 
scattered on the ground, a large quantity of wheat was borrowed 
for the cavalry and artillery horses, and a quantity of potatoes 
seized and used. The tenant declared that he had nothing what- 
ever edible in the house, but events proved that his cellar was 
full of bacon and his chamber with hens. These were under the 
circumstances treated as contraband of war and taken, to be 
possibly repaid in Confederate notes, some years after our ac- 
knowledgment of their independence. 


On the 7th of November, in the midst of a snowstorm un- | 


precedented in that region for its earliness or severity, we | 


emerged from behind the Bull Run range of the mountains at 
Warrenton and turning into the fields passed around the city 


»y Franklin B. Hough, M.D., Surgeon, 97th New York Volunteer Regiment 


and encamped in the woods towards the Sulfur Springs. At this 
place we were reviewed by General McClellan, of whose removal 
we were now first informed. As an evidence of the superior in- 
telligence of the masses of our soldiery, I would here say that 
neither upon this, nor any other occasion, have I seen the least 
appearance of a disposition in them to question or oppose the 
action of government. Whatever may have been the secret pref- 
erences of individuals, they have uniformly given their cheer- 
ful obedience to the supreme authority, and this I believe they 
would do towards any administration of whatever politics that 
may have come lawfully into power. Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent exceptions, we are eminently a law-loving and law-abid- 
ing people, jealous of every measure tending to weaken us as a 
nation, or to lessen the force of those laws that our own repre- 
sentatives have enacted. 

The change of leaders implied a modification of the plan 
of action, and for some days it was uncertain whether our army 
would push forward toward Culpeper and Gordonsville direct 
or attempt the route of Fredericksburg, along a shorter and more 
easily defended railroad route. Meanwhile the Orange and Al- 
exandria Railroad was got in operation to Warrenton Junction 
and the branch to Warrenton was also temporarily rebuilt and 
guarded. The great body of the enemy we had left behind us 
around Winchester in the Shenandoah Valley, and while we were 
wondering at the reason of this movement, which left the en- 
terprising Jackson at liberty to invade the loyal North, we after- 
wards were informed that the enemy was himself equally 
puzzled at our movement and doubtful whether we might not 
have some plan of sufficient importance to justify this appar- 
ent neglect in our rear. 

On the 8th of November a part of our Division marched 
to Rappahannock Station and seized the bridge that the rebels 
had rebuilt since August, before they had time to destroy it. 


Still apparently uncertain whether we were to hold this rail- 
road crossing or not, the structure was piled with kindling wood 
in readiness for the torch at a moment’s notice, and a strong 
guard of infantry and artillery was posted to defend it. 

On the 11th we got the welcome order to march and, leav- 
ing behind us to the southwest the magnificent Blue Ridge 
mountains, now white with snow or dark with forests and es- 
pecially picturesque from the lights and shadows of sunshine 
and cloud that traveled over their sides and summits, we took 
up our line of march toward Fredericksburg by way of Bealton 
and Rappahannock Stations. At the latter place, while my regi- 
ment was on guard at the bridge, there came an order just at 
night to destroy it and march away. It was a cold drizzling night 
and, along the eight miles that we stumbled and floundered 
through the mud and over the boulders thickly scattered in the 
road, many necessarily straggled and a few were picked up a 
day of two after by the rebel cavalry that always hovered at some 
distance around our rear. The heavy autumnal rains had now 
set in with violence, the roads became impassable and, while 
struggling along a few miles each day with our artillery and 
baggage trains and our ambulances, large working parties were 
sent forward to explore new routes through the woods and lay 
causeways of poles and brush through marshes and spring holes. 
In six days we advanced about thirty miles and appeared be- 
fore Fredericksburg, where we encamped along the railroad to 
Aquia Creek, then just arising from the ruins in which we had 
left it about the time of the second battle of Bull Run. On this 
road were several large bridges, especially one over Potomac 
Creek, eighty-five feet high, which was rudely restored with 
unhewn timber from the adjacent woods, held together with 
bracing poles spiked on sufficiently strong to stand with safety 
a few months careful usage. 

At this time there was no force sufficient to oppose us in 
Fredericksburg, and had the pontoon trains been brought 
promptly up it would have fallen without resistance. But these 
were delayed three weeks, and the enemy had leisure to con- 
centrate and erect defenses, that in the end proved beyond our 
power to overcome. 

This interval of sleet and storm and frost was mostly spent 
by us in idleness, excepting that large working parties were em- 
ployed in reconstructing the wharves at Aquia, the bridges on 
the railroad and corduroy roads to places occupied by camps. 
The troops were encamped in the woods, which rapidly wasted 
away in the camp fires of the army, and it was wonderful to 
observe how soon the men would construct warm, cozy and 
really comfortable quarters. Half a dozen willing hands, one or 
two axes, as many hatchets, a spade, and as many pieces of shel- 
ter tent as there were parties concerned, with now and then a 
piece of railroad iron, a bread box, a barrel, a door, a window, a 
few bricks, and some pieces of board, would result in a few 
hours in a tenement in no degree mean to the eye of a soldier. 
This dwelling, with its warm cheerful fireplace, its beds of pine 
brush, its little shelf, and its hooks for suspending guns and 
accoutrements, though infinitely varied, was never without an 
air of comfort. I have often examined with wonder the ruins of 
a camp as it was being broken up after only a day’s occupation. 
The huts built by the rebel army, although not more comfort- 
able, are usually larger, more regular and symmetrical in exter- 
nal appearance, and bear evidence of superintending care by 
officers, which would be sought in vain among our own camps. 
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At length the long delayed pontoons came up, the banks 
of the Rappahannock were reconnoitered by our engineers, 


| crossing places were selected, the whole army advanced to within 


a mile or two of the river, and orders were issued to every de- 
partment of the service defining the precise duties of each in 
the coming struggle. 

As my duties were limited to the Medical Department, it 
may not be uninteresting to briefly sketch the plan here first 
successfully put in practice for the relief of the wounded which 
reflects just credit upon its authors. The ambulances, which 
before the battle of Antietam had followed each regiment un- 
der the orders of its surgeon, had been organized into a sepa- 
rate corps. This had a captain in each corps, a first lieutenant to 


| each division, a second lieutenant to each brigade, and a ser- 


geant to each regiment, and in everything relating to supplies, 
repairs, etc., was independent, while its movements were un- 
der the orders of the Medical Director, except in this, that the 
Chief Quartermasters had authority in preventing the encum- 
brance of the roads. Each ambulance had its driver and two 
attendants and, in its till, a quantity of canned meats, hard bread, 
condensed milk, surgical dressings, sufficient for the first wants 
of a battle. One ambulance only followed each regiment, car- 
rying the surgeon’s field knapsack, medicine chest and instru- 


Men of the 50th New York Engineers at work on a pontoon bridge. 


Once Union soldiers were across the river, they found shelter beneath 
the steep banks of the Rappahannock. 
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ments, and on the march those taken suddenly sick were placed 
in it to ride. If no room was afforded, they were furnished by 
the surgeon with a ticket, which allowed them to wait for a ride 
in the ambulance train which followed next after the army, hav- 
ing precedence of every vehicle except those carrying pioneer’s 
tools and ammunition. 

The medical officers of each division were previously di- 
vided into classes and carefully instructed in their duties. One 
had general superintendence, another kept the records, another 
looked after food, cooking and bedding, fuel and other sup- 
plies, one from each brigade was chief operator and each of 
these had two assistants. All the remainder were to follow their 
regiments to the field, remain a little in the rear, apply first dress- 
ing in urgent cases, and give directions to the ambulance driv- 
ers about finding the hospitals of their several divisions. 

These field hospitals were farmhouses and the surround- 
ing buildings taken wherever found and hastily fitted up for 
use. The inmates were turned out, or sent into some corner 
room, carpets and furniture packed away if not needed, straw 
brought in for beds, water and lights provided, and some table, 
piano or other convenient article placed in the middle of the 
room as an operating table. The wagons of the hospital depart- 
ment were brought up and parked adjacent, the tents pitched 
and furnished with straw and means for warming, cooking ar- 
rangements were made in the open air or in some outbuilding, 
and everything made ready, usually before a single wounded 
man was brought in. The supplies always carried under lock in 
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Men of Colonel J.M. Brockenbrough’s 40th Virginia 
await the Federal attack. 


Both Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
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These defenders of Marye's Heights were well 
protected by a stout stone wall. 


| the ambulance insured a sufficient supply of broth and other 
| food most needed by the wounded and stimulants for the faint 
and exhausted. That these will sometimes be misapplied is no 
| valid argument against providing for them. 

| A little past three o'clock, on the morning of December 
11th, the reveille aroused our camps and we were soon in march- 
ing order on the roads, which the day before were liquid mud, 
but were now, congealed by a sharp frost, as smooth and solid 
as a brass pavement. The ground was partly covered with snow, 
the morning was still and clear, not a cloud was seen, and the 
stars shone brightly through the frosty air, and the moon, a 
little past the full, was on the meridian, rendering objects dis- 
tinctly visible at some distance. Our route led into and down 
the road which crosses the lower ferry at Fredericksburg City, 
about three miles distant from our camp, and much of the way 
through the woods. At six o’clock a terrible cannonade sud- 
denly opened on our right, as the signal for the beginning of 
the labors of the engineers in laying the pontoon bridges, and 
| which was mingled with the rattle of the musketry of the 
enemy's sharpshooters, concealed in houses and behind walls 
and fences along the river, to prevent them. 

I had often amused myself in listening, watch in hand, to 
the reports of a distant cannonade, and in noting the number 
| ina given interval. But such a thing would have been here im- 
| possible. It was a prolonged and mingled roar of discharges 

and echoes, now increasing, or gradually dying away; to be the 
| next moment renewed with increasing vigor. The roar of artil- 
lery died away about noon that day, and we afterwards learned 
that the reports of cannon were almost entirely from our side, 
_ and those of small arms from the enemy, that we had attempted 
| to lay a bridge in the upper and another opposite the lower 
| part of town, that we had been for the time being driven from 
both, by the persevering watchfulness of concealed sharpshoot- 
| ers, and that a brief delay was ordered to bring up more am- 
munition and complete other arrangements. 

Finding leisure after assisting in fitting up a house for hos- 
pital purposes in the rear, I went down in the afternoon to the 
brow of the hills near the Rappahannock, along which at favor- 
able points our heavy cannon were planted and from which an 
occasional shot was fired at a cluster of enemy or upon some 
suspicious object in the distance. The object of aim for a time 
was a column of infantry, with arms glittering in the sun, who 
were seen moving up a road towards the town, parallel with, 
and a mile or more from the river. Many of our shells burst 

| near, over and among them, but they did not interrupt nor dis- 
| turb the movement as we could discover. Some injury must 
have been done, but the details may never be known. 

The city however presented much more interest, from the 
columns of flame and smoke which were ascending in a dozen 
places from fires set by our artillery, and which were raging 
without attempt at control. In one place a whole square was in 
flames. We could see no persons, and there were probably not a 
hundred citizens remaining, out of a population of five thou- 
sand, as, heeding the warnings of General Sumner and General 
Lee, they had mostly retired to a bivouac in the woods, a few 
miles in the rear without tents or rations, their sufferings must 
| have been terrible, especially among the women and children. 

There was moreover a lively interest in the scene from the 
evident preparations for renewing the work upon the bridges. 
At the foot of the hill upon which I stood were several compa- 
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nies of engineers, with their arms stacked, and reclining upon 
the ground, out of view of the city, which was from a fourth 
to three-quarters of a mile distant. Along the upper and lower 
terraces of hills that we occupied, at least a hundred pieces of 
artillery were planted, bearing upon the city, and the gunners 
stood in groups around them. A few rods in the rear of each, 
in a pit protected by a bank of earth in front, sat the man in 


charge of the ammunition, entirely out of sight and range of | 


the enemy. 

At three o'clock, the engineers, at a given signal, arose and, 
leaving their arms in the stacks, marched down the deep cut of 
the roadway, to renew their labors. I cannot describe the emo- 
tion with which I watched these brave men, as they disappeared 
from view, many of them to meet death, yet prompt, and with 
no apparent feeling beyond a sense of duty. The moment they 
reached the riverside, a volley of musketry all at once burst 
forth from every house and fence within range. This was in- 
stantly answered by the whole of our artillery, that stood wait- 
ing the first flash or smoke that should reveal the concealed 
enemy. The fire of small arms was all directed downwards, upon 
the bridge builders, but from there being an intervening bank 
I could not see its effect. Upon the upper bridge that was in 
plain view, I could see the men busily at work, apparently in- 
different to the deadly fire that was pouring into them by con- 
cealed marksmen. 

The scene before me was a repetition of that in the morn- 
ing. The cannon continued to pour their storm of iron into 
the town, till near sundown, when the bridges were finished 
and Dana’s Brigade rushed over under a galling fire, and took 
possession of the town. Then began an irregular street fight, 
from house to house, and from street to street, that continued 
through the early part of the night. Large numbers of our 
troops poured into the town, and houses one by one were bro- 
ken open and searched for concealed enemies, and scenes of 
disorder and pillage ensued, without parallel in the history of 
the war. Buildings were set on fire, to furnish warmth, and 
family stores were eagerly sought and appropriated by our sol- 
diers. About the time that the bridges were completed, I re- 
turned to our field hospital in the rear and know from obser- 
vation nothing of what was going on in the town, except that 
the horizon in that direction was all night long lit up with 
glare of burning houses. 

Late in the night, several refugee families, having gotten 
passes from our Provost Marshal in the city, crossed the bridges 
and sought shelter in our quarters. They belonged to a better 
class of citizens but, leaving their well furnished houses in the 
hands of our soldiers and taking only a little bundle of things 
most needed or valued, they had thrown themselves upon us 
for protection. One aged lady had lost a shoe and had traveled 
a mile on the frozen and snowy ground, with bleeding feet. 
Little children were fainting from fright and exhaustion, but 
all expressed themselves but too happy to escape the terror of 
bursting shells and the terrible roar of the cannonade. 

On the morning of December 11th [12th], having still 
nothing to do at the hospital, I again went over the hills oppo- 
site the city. The streets and shores were filled with our troops, 
and the bridges were encumbered by moving trains of artillery 
and columns of soldiers. An irregular firing continued in the 
rear of the town, and several recently kindled houses were in 
flames. After a little time I crossed over to the city and passed 
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through the main business street. Every house, every store and 
office had been broken up and plundered. The muddy streets 
were littered with merchants’ goods, letters and papers, sheets 
of music, household furniture, clothing of women and chil- 
dren, toys, crockery, family pictures and wasted food. The sol- 
diers were feasting upon the dainties that they had found by 
ransacking pantries and cellars and were cooking with fuel made 
from broken furniture, in chinaware and other costly dishes, at 
every corner. There was not apparently a whole lock in town, 
and the place presented an appearance much like that in which 
we have seen buildings hastily emptied into the street upon an 


alarm of fire. 


FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, M.D. 
(1822-1885), graduated from 


| Union College and studied 


| sioner of Forestry in 1876, 


| medicine at the Case Institute, 


now Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, in Cleveland, Ohio. After 
graduating in 1848 he prac- 
ticed medicine and wrote 
books. Upon leaving the army 
in 1863 he penned his unit’s 
story, History of Duryee’s Bri- 
gade During the Campaign in 
Virginia Under General Pope 
and in Maryland Under Gen- 
eral McClellan in the Summer 
and Autumn of 1862 (Albany, 
1864), but he never practiced 
medicine again. This account 
of the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg is not in that work. He 
was appointed by Congress to 
be the first U.S. Commis- 


and is considered to be the 
founder of the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice. His brother, Horatio 
Hough, was a conductor on 
the Underground Railroad, 
operating Hough’s Cave near 
the family home in Lowville, 
Lewis County, New York. 
Thirty-six members of the 
Hough family fought for the 
Union during the Civil War. 
They ranked from corporal to 
Brigadier General John Hough, 
17th Illinois Infantry, who was 
wounded at Belmont and Vicks- 
burg and was later U.S. Vice 
Consul to Panama, 1867-1869. 
Sadly, nine of them died—two 
as prisoners of war, one at An- 
dersonville and the other at 
Salisbury. One Hough from 
Tennessee fought for the Con- 


federacy. 


Many of the troops were intoxicated and others, from ex- 
cessive fatigue, over feeding or drunkenness, had fallen asleep 
on the pavement and in the yards of houses. They were still 


under some degree of discipline, and I saw a regiment drawn 


up by its officers in the middle of the street, to be stripped of 


| their plunder. A citizen told me that he thought as many as two 


thousand of the enemy had been killed or wounded by our can- 
nonade. This must have been an overstatement, but many per- 
ished. I saw a large number of their dead, in one group five, and 
several wooden houses near the bridges were so shattered by 


| balls that they scarcely stood upright. Every cubic foot must 


have been traversed by a ball, and the scene of ruin they pre- 
sented was wonderful to behold. 

Our first field hospital being found out of the way, we re- 
moved on Friday the 12th to a fine large estate one and a half 
miles below the city, near the river bank, a little below three 
pontoon bridges thrown across for the use of the left wing, and 
directly opposite the plain where the First and Sixth Corps were 
to be engaged. Some firing of heavy long range guns from the 
upper batteries on each side constituted the sum of our opera- 
tions that day. The accuracy of our firing was in some cases 
wonderful, and I saw the same cannon in three successive shots, 


at a range requiring twenty-five second fuses, explode its shells 
directly in and among the enemy’s earthworks, silencing for 
that day the guns therein planted. 

Early on the morning of the 13th, a fearful cannonade 
opened within a quarter of a mile of us, and directly opposite. 
It was answered by the enemy, and many shots struck in the 
fields around us, killing a mule in the yard. Within an hour 
afterward, the wounded from the other side began to arrive, 
and as we were nearer to the pontoon bridges, we received great 
numbers that should have been properly taken to other divi- 
sion hospitals. All that day and the night following, the ambu- 
lance trains continued to arrive, until we had between eight 


| nounce a few words of exhortation and prayer, among the few 


_ who have gathered around, but the greater part are interred 


without any religious service whatever. To the heads of many, 
the expressive word “Unknown” seals the hopes of inquiring 
friends and consigns their graves to a final oblivion. Full many 
a painful scene do | remember, more especially at Antietam, in 
which some frantic wife or sister, coming by a long journey to 
seek some tidings of the loved and lost, was compelled to re- 
turn homeward with heart and hope desolated. The collective 
epitaph, “Seventy Union Soldiers Buried Here,’ affords but a 


| poor guidance in such an errand of inquiry. 


As wounded soldiers arrive from the battlefield, they are 


The author’s grandson, 
Philip R. Hough (1893-1953), 
wrote the following story in 
the family genealogy titled The 
Descendants of William Hough 
of Connecticut: 

“About the year 1905, 
while my father, Elida C. 
Hough (1863-1926), was wait- 
ing to illustrate a lecture at the 
Soldiers’ Home, Washington, 
DC, he took occasion to see if 
any Houghs were inmates of 
that institution. He found 
Nelson Hough (born January 
12th, 1834), who related a piti- 
ful story: that he had been 
most severely wounded during 
the Civil War and lay in criti- 
cal condition for years after- 


but found none. People in his 
hometown were surprised 
when seeing him, thinking him 
to have been killed in the war. 
All his kin had moved away 
and none were sure where they 
were. In delicate health he was 
admitted to the Washington 
Soldiers’ Home where he lived 
until found by Elida Hough. 

As a result of the genea- 
logical work he had done, my 
father knew the whereabouts 
of several of his kinfolk, and in 
a short time quite a party came 
on to Washington, | think from 
Ohio, who took Nelson Hough 
home with them. 

For forty years the family 
had thought Nelson had been 


killed in the war. He had out- 
lived his parents and all but 
one of his seven siblings.” 


ward. After making a partial 
recovery he attempted to go 
home to his folks in the North, 


and nine hundred wounded in our charge. All day long, the 
firing on the other shore, now nearer, now more distant, told 
us of the deadly contest raging, of which we had around us so 
many sad witnesses. Yet we were not without knowledge of 
passing events, for at each arrival the questions were eagerly 
asked “What news?” “Who wins?” and the answers “We are 
slowly driving them,” “We are holding steady,” “General Sigel, 
or some other commander has come up with fresh troops,” 
and a thousand such rumors more or less reliable were con- 
stantly arriving. 

Meanwhile all hands were busy, decisions involving loss of 
limbs or of life were quickly made and executed, cooks, atten- 
dants and slightly wounded soldiers were actively employed, 
and the pioneer corps began its sad labor of opening a long 
trench to receive the bodies of those that died. The burial ser- 
vice is simple. A dozen bodies are laid side by side in the trench, 
they are covered with blankets and the clothing stripped from 
wounded parts, a piece of board bearing in pencil an inscrip- 
tion of name, rank and company is placed at the head of each, 
and the earth is again thrown over them, leaving the further 
end of the trench open, to receive the next comers, who may be 
still living. As an exceptional usage a chaplain will at times pro- 


usually begrimed with powder, smoke and dust, and often cov- 
ered with mud, from being obliged, as at Fredericksburg, to le 
down in muddy cornfields. Their wounds, being mostly from 
gunshot or shell, seldom ever bleed at first, unless some impor- 
tant artery is cut, and in these cases they usually perish in the 


| field. The greatest danger is from hemorrhage that comes with 


the sloughing process incident to healing, some fifteen or twenty 
days after. They usually utter no cries, and a wounded hospital 
is, in the main, as still by night as the house of death, save from 
the subdued tones of conversation of the wakeful or movements 
of the attendants. 

The hours of night are divided into hourly periods and 
one or two surgeons are upon duty constantly. It is their busi- 
ness to go the rounds every hour, see that all are as comfort- 
able as they can by made, that the attendants are awake and 
faithful, that no wounds are bleeding, and that none with pain- 
ful wounds need opiates. Often when on night duty, as I threw 
the light of my lantern upon the faces of the silent rows of men 
thickly lying upon the ground have I met the wakeful gaze of 
some patient sufferer who in tones expressive of the greatest 
weariness would inquire “How many hours will it be before 


_ morning?” or, with manner speaking more than words, ask the 
| question, to him of no small consequence “Doctor, do you think 


I shall live?” 
It is not until the spirit is broken by suffering that the 
wounded give way to a fretful and peevish temper, that demands 


| the patient forbearance and persevering kindness of attendants 


under circumstances of apparent ingratitude from unreason- 
ing and sometimes childish men. 

The battle of Fredericksburg was not renewed on the 14th 
and 15th, during which days our troops lay ready if necessary 
to renew the conflict. At night the campfires of the two armies, 
a mile or two apart, were seen gleaming along the riverbank, 
and the heights in the rear. Their picket lines were thrown out 
to within an eighth of a mile of each other, and it is said an 
informal agreement was made between them, that neither 
would fire on the other. The night of the 15th was dark and 
gloomy and the wind howled among the trees and roared in 
the air as before a winter storm. During the night our army 
withdrew from across the river without loss, and took up the 
bridges. The movement was so concealed by the darkness and 
roar of the elements as not to be suspected by the enemy. A 
brisk cannonade upon those of the enemy who came in the 
morning down near the bank, a desultory firing of pickets 
across the river, which continued all day, and a fortnight’s resi- 


| dence in a hospital ended my observations upon 
| Fredericksburg, when I rejoined my regiment in their winter 


quarters at Belle Plains, Virginia near the Potomac. 
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“Brilliant charge of General Frémont’s Body-Guard through the town of Springfield, Missouri, on October 25, 1861” 


mid the rattle of equipage and the 
flash of sunlight from glittering 
sabres, a light brigade of cavalry 
proceeded forward to where it 
suspected the enemy, in unknown 
strength, was entrenched. With its color- 
ful uniforms the column presented a 
striking image. Ridiculed by some for 
their flashy appearance and elitist esprit 
de corps, its officers and men were eager 
to win heroes’ laurels on the field of 
battle. Such a victory would in turn vin- 
dicate their commander, the beau ideal 
European cavalryman, whose position 
and reputation had been threatened and 
tarnished by personal animosities. With 
a shout the men spurred their mounts 
into a charge, hurdling toward the enemy 
and everlasting glory. 
On October 25, 1861, seven years to 
the day after the British Light Brigade 


From Harper’s Weekly, November 16, 1861. 


gained immortality in the Crimean War 
at Balaclava, a group of Union horsemen 
won fame in a daring attack against en- 
emy forces in southwest Missouri. Major 
Charles Zagonyi, the Hungarian-born 
commander of “Frémont’s Body Guard,” 
led three hundred troops in a dramatic 
dash on pro-Southern Missouri State 
Guardsmen encamped in the town of 
Springfield. Zagonyi and his soldiers were 
the only Federals to win laurels as part of 
an ambitious but unsuccessful effort to 
bring the State Guard to battle. It was the 
climax of a campaign designed to erase 
the embarrassment of months of Union 
defeats, and one fraught with poor com- 
munication, peer infighting, and politi- 
cal intrigue. 

Following two significant Union de- 
feats in Missouri in less than six weeks 
(Wilson’s Creek on August 10 and Lex- 
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ington on September 20, 1861), the Lin- 
coln administration prodded Western 
Department commander Major General 
John Charles Frémont to take quick and 
decisive action to eliminate the threat 
posed by the Missouri State Guard. In 
the words of one high-ranking officer, 
the twin Union disasters “had a great and 
most unfortunate effect in Missouri,” 
and it was clear that “something 
[should] be done and done quickly to 
prevent a general panic among the 
people.”! 

Led by Major General Sterling Price, 
the Missouri State Guard (a militia force 
organized in May 1861 to counter Union 
activities in the state) had enjoyed con- 
siderable success against Union forces. 
Price and his Missourians had suffered 
one defeat, at Boonville on June 17, but 
had managed to force Brigadier General 


Nathaniel Lyon’s army to retreat from 
southwest Missouri after Wilson’s Creek. 
Following a three-day siege, they then 
captured 3,500 men under the command 
of Colonel James Mulligan in the Mis- 
souri River town of Lexington. It is im- 
portant to remember that the State Guard 
was not a Confederate force, but a state 
army supporting a government in exile, 
as Missouri’s legislature had yet to pass 
an ordinance of secession. 

Hoping to prevent yet another disas- 
ter for the Union, Frémont finally left St. 
Louis in late September in pursuit of the 
State Guard. He commanded an impres- 
sive force of 38,000 troops and sixty-eight 
pieces of artillery, organized into five di- 
visions. The initial convergence point for 
Frémont’s divisions was just west of 
Jefferson City, and near the North Branch 
of the Pacific Railroad, an area from 
which they could cut off Price’s retreat 
south from Lexington. 


Frémont entered the campaign with 
great expectations. “The September rains 
were over; the fine weather of the Indian 
summer had come,” he wrote long after 
the war. “The spirit of the army was high. 
A finer body of men could not have been 
brought together,” he believed, “and we 
had every reason to believe that the cam- 
paign would open with a signal victory 
in the defeat or dispersion of the enemy,” 
followed by a march to Memphis.” 

One of the many foreign-born of- 
ficers accompanying the army on the 
campaign was Major Charles Zagonyi, 
commander of the general’s personal 
“Body Guard.” Born in Szatmar, Hun- 
gary, in 1826, Zagonyi had served asa first 
lieutenant in the Hungarian army and 
been captured fighting the Austrians 
during his nation’s failed bid for inde- 
pendence in 1848-1849. After the war 
Zagonyi fled to Turkey, then England, 
before finally sailing to America in 1851. 
Here the former officer found work as a 
house painter in New York and Philadel- 
phia, and was employed as a riding mas- 
ter at a school in Boston when Fort 
Sumter was attacked. After being denied 
a commission as a cavalry officer in New 
York, Zagonyi went to meet General 
Frémont. Brigadier General Alexander 
Asboth (another Hungarian émigré and 
Frémont’s chief of staff) introduced 
Zagonyi to the department commander, 
and on July 12, 1861, he entered the 
Union army. Receiving his captain’s com- 
mission, Zagonyi was probably assigned 
to some position on the general’s staff. 

On August 2, after both men had 
arrived in Missouri, Zagonyi spoke with 
Frémont about forming a general’s body- 
guard, an organization commonly found 
in European armies. Frémont and 
Zagonyi agreed that American general of- 
ficers needed such protection as well. “Ev- 
ery general has a body guard, or may have 
it,” Frémont explained later, “and ought 
to have it in the field, and this was orga- 
nized as something necessary to a gen- 
eral.” Not only would such a mounted 
unit defend the commander and his 
headquarters, they argued, but also it 
would provide a good school in which to 
train desperately needed cavalry officers 
for volunteer regiments.* 

Frémont quickly authorized Zagonyi 
to begin forming the unit, which with- 
out any numerical designation was chris- 
tened “Frémont’s Body Guard.” The Hun- 
garian started recruiting on August 10 


(ironically the same day as the Battle of 
Wilson’s Creek) and within two days had 
sworn in one company and turned away 
about two hundred other recruits. “Be- 
fore I had completed organizing one 
company I had men enough for three 
companies,” Zagonyi recalled. Frémont 
agreed to accept a second company, but 
as word spread that the unit was being 
organized, not only did Frémont find 
willing recruits in St. Louis, but he re- 
ceived letters from volunteers in other 
states as well. At last Frémont agreed to 
take all recruits, with the idea of forming 
a cavalry regiment.* 

General Frémont himself reputedly 
became involved in the recruiting. He 
telegraphed Major R.M. Corwine of Cin- 
cinnati, hoping to secure a company of 
Kentuckians, for, as one Body Guard 
member surmised, men from that state 
had a reputation for being “big in stature 
and much given to the use of powder and 
shot.” Corwine passed the note to 
Bushrod Foley of Covington, Kentucky, 
who in turn urged his son James L. Foley 
to answer the general’s call. Young Foley 
began recruiting on August 10. The com- 
pany was soon full, and the recruits 
crossed the Ohio River to escape “neu- 
tral” Kentucky and be mustered into U.S. 
service. Foley’s men elected him their 
captain, and the unit left for St. Louis the 
same day, arriving there on August 22. 
Frémont was suitably impressed by his 
Kentuckians: “As fine looking a body of 
men as you could meet anywhere. They 
were really a remarkable body of men.”° 

When finally organized Frémont’s 
Body Guard consisted of four companies, 
lettered “A” through “D,” three organized 
in St. Louis and one from Cincinnati and 
Kentucky—a total force of nearly four 
hundred men, enlisted for three years. 
One Body Guard officer from Philadel- 
phia characterized the Body Guard as 
mostly natives of western states and, to a 
great extent, “men of education and 
means.” Zagonyi agreed, noting that his 
men were “mostly Americans—about 
one-fourth Germans.” Instead of follow- 
ing Frémont’s habit of appointing for- 
eign-born officers, Zagonyi had only 
three foreign officers commissioned, in- 
cluding one other Hungarian. His orga- 
nizational diligence earned Zagonyi a 
promotion to major on September 19. 

For the next several weeks Zagonyi’s 
eager recruits underwent the difficult 
process of becoming cavalrymen. “They 
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was put through hard drilling,” the ma- 
jor remembered, “riding in the school, 
besides going out every day on the 
outskirt[s] of the city and made through 
all the maneuvers that in the field can be 
used.” These necessary exercises cost 
many a bruised face and body and a 
couple of broken ribs, and robbed the 
men of much time for “rest or amuse- 
ment.” They also drilled dismounted, and 
were instructed in the use of the sabre, 
with officers and NCOs continuing to 
work until late in the evening. Such train- 
ing soon brought about a “marked pro- 
ficiency,” in Captain Foley’s words, al- 
though his company was no doubt 
helped by the fact that his first sergeant 
was an ex-cavalryman in the regular 
army, an excellent disciplinarian, and “an 
expert in sword play.”” Zagonyi himself 
placed great reliance on the sabre. “We 
Hungarian cavalrymen teach our soldiers 
never to use the revolver,” he explained, 
“as they are of very little use. The sabre is 
the only arm the cavalry need if they are 
well drilled.” In the short span of six 
weeks, working from sunup to past sun- 
down, Zagonyi believed he prepared his 
raw recruits well, “so far as I ever thought 
I should be able to do.” 

Zagonyi not only saw to it that his 
men were well trained, but also quickly 
went to work to build the esprit de corps 
of his new unit by insuring they were well 
armed and mounted. At a time when 
practically everything was in short sup- 
ply for western Federal troops (includ- 
ing mounts and clothing) the major per- 
sonally selected matching bay horses for 
his men, and had cavalry jackets, trou- 
sers, and caps made by the department 
quartermaster.® He ordered saddles and 
equipment, “made in the best style and 
manner, of the very best stock,” shipped 
from Chicago. He also managed to have 
his troopers armed with sabres, and de- 
spite his misgivings each recruit received 
a revolver. Only about two-thirds of the 
men, however, were issued carbines. 

Although such efforts inspired the 
members of the Guard, the sight of well- 
dressed and armed troopers galloping 
about St. Louis as Frémont’s personal es- 
cort did not impress many skeptical na- 
tives. As one historian later wrote, “The 
Guard was the most striking in appear- 
ance of the army under... Frémont, and 
their handsome appearance caused much 
disparaging comment.”? One St. Louis 
resident believed that the members of the 


Guard, some of whom had “jaw-break- 
ing names,” merely thundered along the 
streets in full uniform, following Frémont 
and kicking up dust or making the mud 
fly. Furthermore, he believed they had 
enlisted “not to serve the United States, 
but simply the general.”!® Charles 
Treichel, a lieutenant in the Body Guard, 
remembered that “Their uniforms, their 
kid gloves, their bay horses, their foreign 
commander, were each, in turn, subjects 
of ridicule,” and Zagonyi testified later 
that he believed that “we had been abused 
in every way by everybody; so I heard.”!! 
Reporter Thomas Knox of the New York 
Herald also believed that the funding 
used to outfit the “‘Kid-Gloved Regi- 
ment” was looked upon by many as “a 
needless outlay, at a time when the fi- 
nances of the department were in a dis- 
ordered condition.” 

Although to the casual civilian ob- 
server the Guard appeared to be merely 
a ceremonial unit, Frémont reported that 
their duties were “important and ardu- 
ous,” and his Guard was “liable to be 
called out at any hour... for any service.” 
Major Zagonyi agreed that his men not 
only did regular duty, but were kept busy 
when they were not drilling. “Distur- 
bances in the city were of almost nightly 
occurrence, wrote Jessie Benton 
Frémont, the general’s wife. Because St. 
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Louis contained a sizable pro-Southern 
element, the Body Guard was called out 
often in the middle of the night for po- 
tentially dangerous duty in the city and 
suburbs. Members of the Guard were also 
put on duty inside Frémont’s elegant 
headquarters, the three-story Brant Man- 
sion at 806 Chouteau Avenue. !? 
Frémont’s crack personal bodyguard 
would figure prominently in his upcom- 
ing campaign to liberate Missouri. On 
September 26, Companies A, B, and C of 
the Guard (the fourth company being left 
behind to garrison St. Louis, probably 
because of inadequate training) left on 
board the steamer George W. Graham for 
Jefferson City, the first stop on Frémont’s 
itinerary. Two days later they went into 
camp at the Missouri capital. There Jessie 
Frémont had an opportunity to “inspect” 
the Body Guard, and gave this glowing 
description: “All of nearly the same age 
and height, with great similarity of hab- 
its and of education, and all guided by 


Right: “Major-General John C. Frémont. 
From a steel plate in possession of Mrs. 
Frémont.” Reproduced from Battles and 
Leders of the Civil War. 


Below: “General Frémont’s army on the 
march through southwestern Missouri.” 
From Harper's Weekly, November 16, 1861. 


the same enthusiasm in a noble cause, 
they looked what they were: the true, 
knightly embodiment of war.”!? 

But Sterling Price was on the move 
as well. Faced with an overwhelmingly 
superior Federal force, and wishing to 
avoid being cut off and trapped in his 
advanced position at Lexington, the Mis- 

*souri general advised the many unarmed 
recruits who had flocked to him to re- 
turn to their homes. He evacuated the 
town on September 29, well ahead of 
Frémont’s advance, and began his retreat 
south, reaching the Osage River on Oc- 
tober 8. Crossing safely, they continued 
marching on to Neosho, a village in the 
extreme southwestern corner of the state 
and beyond the immediate reach of 
Union forces. Learning of his foe’s depar- 
ture, Frémont left Jefferson City and fol- 
lowed in pursuit. Foul weather, swollen 
rivers, and general inexperience slowed 


his progress. By the time the Federal army 
finally reached the Osage River at War- 
saw on October 17 the enemy was gone. 
Price had vacated the town the previous 
week and had greatly outdistanced his 
pursuer. Breaking off the chase Frémont 
instead turned his army toward Spring- 
field, the largest town in southwest Mis- 
souri and formerly Nathaniel Lyon’s base 
of operations. 

Springfield had settled down to 
something like its “former condition of 
peace and quietude” following occupa- 
tion by rebel forces in the wake of the 
Battle of Wilson’s Creek two months pre- 
vious. The Confederate banner flew from 
the Greene County courthouse, seces- 
sionist recruiters took in some volunteers, 
and detachments of Missouri State Guard 
troops camped near the city of 1,500. 
Local business, so disrupted during the 
Wilson’s Creek campaign, came to life 
again during this period of relative calm. 
As October wore on, however, excitement 
began to build. Residents favoring the se- 
cessionist cause learned that Price had 
retreated from Lexington, and grew un- 
easy about their future in town, while 
pro-Union citizens took heart at this turn 
of events. 

By October 23 Frémont’s army had 
managed to advance about fourteen 
miles beyond Warsaw, still several days’ 
march away from Springfield. The gen- 
eral had kept his Body Guard busy as the 
army moved, using them not only as a 
personal escort, but also as a regular cav- 
alry unit. “We were everywhere,” said 
Major Zagonyi, “scouting, reconnoitring 
[sic], performing night-guard duty,” so 
that the men “never had twelve hours’ rest 
at any time.” On one occasion, the gen- 
eral and about fifty of the Guard crossed 
the Osage River on a reconnaissance. 
Frémont learned from locals that a body 
of men was marching through the area 
on their way to join the rebel army and 
dispatched Zagonyi to find them. The de- 
tachment left immediately, without 
preparation. Despite his hasty departure 
Zagonyi was too late, as the recruits had 
left three days before, but the foray did 
reap “useful spoils”-—horses, mules, cattle 
and about one hundred twenty bushels 
of wheat. The grueling expedition had 
kept the Body Guard out of camp for 
nearly a day. They had ridden forty-five 
miles and had eaten only a little captured 
corn meal mush, with some salt and a 
little molasses, early the next morning. 


In addition to such expeditions, Frémont 
detailed members of the Guard to serve 
as teamsters and as pioneers building a 
bridge across the Osage River. A mem- 
ber of Frémont’s staff noted that the Body 
Guard “are no show soldiers, but cavalry 
bound for hard work and fighting—men, 
in fact, who have been doing the tough- 
est kind of work as scouts every night for 
the past month.”!4 

In his camp along the Pomme de 
Terre River, about fifty miles north of 
Springfield, Frémont had an audience 
with two civilians who had fled Greene 
County and brought interesting intelli- 
gence. They informed the general that no 
more than five hundred State Guardsmen 
occupied the town, and that most of 
them were poorly armed. Zagonyi heard 
the news, and sensing an excellent oppor- 
tunity to prove the reliability of his troops 
and demonstrate that they were more 
than “kid glove soldiers,” he asked 
Frémont for the chance to capture 
Springfield. Frémont told the impetuous 
Hungarian that after another day’s march 
he could go, as the army would be closer 
to town and able to support him. Zagonyi 
retired, but half an hour later went to see 
Frémont again. Begging for permission, 
he argued that the rebels would flee at 
the approach of the large Union army, 
and the next day would be too late. 
Zagonyi capped his request with a threat, 
“with respect”—if the general didn’t let 
him go, he would be gone the next morn- 
ing anyway. Frémont finally agreed, with 
the stipulation that Zagonyi take rein- 
forcements. “I told [him] that {I had] 
plenty, enough, [in] my own command; 
but obeyed the orders,” Zagonyi recalled. 

Frémont ordered Zagonyi to merge 
his command with three other cavalry 
companies, which at that moment were 
scouting in advance of the army. The ad- 
dition of the two companies of “Prairie 
Scouts,” commanded by Major Frank J. 
White, and the “Irish Dragoons,” led by 
Captain Patrick Naughton, would add 
weight to the Federal expedition. Zagonyi 
probably chafed at the idea of taking 
these companies, as White’s and 
Naughton’s commands had already won 
some glory for themselves and Frémont’s 
army. The nineteen-year-old White had 
been commissioned captain of Company 
A, 10th New York Infantry, in New York 
City in late April 1861. Described as “a 
scout by profession,” White had recon- 
noitered around Fortress Monroe, where 
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he had been involved in a number of 
small actions and won the admiration of 
Major General Benjamin Butler. Coming 
west he asked Frémont to allow him to 
organize a battalion of scouts and rang- 
ers. The general had known White’s par- 
ents for some time, so he promoted the 
young man to major, appointed him an 
aide, and allowed him to organize his 
“Scouts.” 

When Price evacuated Lexington, 
the Missouri general left behind a small 
garrison and a number of prisoners. On 
the morning of October 16, after a stormy 
ride of sixty miles, White’s 220-man de- 
tachment charged into the city and scat- 
tered the State Guardsmen. White 
claimed that the Federals captured sixty 
to seventy prisoners, took sixty stands of 
arms, twenty-five horses, two steam fer- 
ryboats, provisions and other articles, all 
without losing a man. In addition White’s 
men released two Federal colonels and 
some twelve or fifteen other prisoners, 
and sent them by steamboat to St. Louis. 
White also captured a number of “tro- 
phies,” including General Price’s ambu- 
lance, Colonel James Mulligan’s captured 
saddle, and the “State flag of Missouri” 
taken from the Missouri State House to 
Lexington by Governor Claiborne Fox 
Jackson. After holding the town for 
thirty-six hours White’s men left, and 
Lexington once more passed into enemy 
hands. Dr. David Lathrop of the 59th II- 
linois Infantry noted that White’s men 
were greeted “with cheer after cheer” as 
they returned to Frémont’s camp, and the 
rebel flag they had captured “was a great 
curiosity to the boys.” With such a dra- 
matic rescue to their credit, the pressure 
mounted on Zagonyi to perform an 
equally daring act.!° 

After assembling the “effectives” 
from each company, Zagonyi and his 
men set out from camp about 9:00 p.m. 
on Thursday, October 24. “The men were 
very much rejoiced that the long prom- 
ised time came,” the major wrote.!© In 
fact, when they received news of the mis- 
sion, members of the Guard dismounted 
in line before Frémont’s headquarters 
and fired their carbines and revolvers in 
the air. In all, 172 members of the Body 
Guard began the epic trek to Springfield, 
the total number divided almost equally 
between the three companies. 

“It was a fatiguing march,” wrote 
Company C’s Captain Foley, and “a se- 
vere strain on raw troops and new 


horses.” Although the other companies 
had had two weeks to get acquainted with 
their mounts, Foley’s men had received 
theirs only a few days before they left St. 
Louis. The night was cold, and with no 
overcoats and a little rain. “It was shiver 
and shake, officers and men alike, and the 
hours of the night passed all too slowly,” 
Foley remembered. !7 

By midnight they had met Major 
White and his Prairie Scouts, number- 
ing 154 officers and men. After ordering 
White to follow him, Zagonyi marched 
on for another seven miles. The force 
halted about 5:00 a.m. to eat breakfast 
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and rest their horses approximately five 
miles north of the town of Bolivar; the 
men had covered half the distance to 
Springfield in about eight hours. Dur- 
ing the ninety-minute halt, the horses 
enjoyed a rebel sympathizer’s oats and 
hay, while the men enjoyed a cold ration 
of boiled meat. The exhausted Captain 
Foley rested on a pile of hay in the 
farmer’s barn until awakened with a kick 
from the toe of another officer’s boot. 
It was here that Zagonyi’s command 
suffered its first setback. Major White, 
who had over-exerted himself during the 
Lexington raid, was now suffering from 


Major Charles Zagonyi, commander of Frémont’s Body Guard, with the 
“Springfield” flag, presented by Jessie Benton Frémont after the unit returned to St. 
Louis. General Sweeny’ Civil War Museum, Republic, Missouri 
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a “severe illness,” probably exhaustion, 
and found himself too weak to mount his 
horse. At Zagonyi’s suggestion the young 
officer agreed to wait at the farmhouse 
until daybreak. White would follow the 
column in a carriage, with a lieutenant 
and five enlisted men as escort. In case 
they became separated from the column, 
White was told to stay on the main road 
(known locally as the Bolivar Road) 
which led directly to Springfield. After 
resting for an hour, White and his party 
set out in search of their comrades. 

The temporary loss of the experi- 
enced Major White was followed by a 
more significant loss for Zagonyi. Just 
after sunrise, about eight miles north of 
Springfield, the Federal advance hap- 
pened upon a State Guard party forag- 
ing hay from a barn. Despite the best ef- 
forts of the Body Guard to move quickly 
and capture them all, some escaped to 
carry the alarm to Springfield. Zagonyi 
had lost the precious element of surprise, 
and without it his mission would be far 
more difficult. 

The situation quickly worsened for 
the Hungarian major. Just after the en- 
counter with the foraging party Zagonyi 
learned some disturbing news from a 
scout he had earlier dispatched to ascer- 


tain their objective’s defenses. The State 
Guard force in Springfield did not num- 
ber five hundred men, as he originally 
believed, but was in fact much larger, 
perhaps as many as 1,800 or 1,900. Even 
worse, the scout reported that the enemy 
troops were well drilled. Despite this so- 
bering intelligence, Zagonyi refused to 
retreat. Because the Body Guard had 
been “so shamefully abused” already by 
their detractors, he believed he had only 
two options—to go forward, or else leave 
the country in disgrace.!® About noon 
he dispatched a message to Frémont and 
his divisional commander Major Gen- 
eral Franz Sigel. “I march forward, and 
will try what I can do,” he wrote. He sug- 
gested that Frémont send reinforce- 
ments, either to act as a force on which 
he could rally if defeated or to help him 
hold Springfield if he was successful. 
Frémont immediately dispatched eight 
companies of cavalry and a section of ar- 
tillery to Zagonyi’s aid. 

As with all military operations, 
Zagonyi soon found that conditions 
could change quickly and without warn- 
ing. After dispatching his message to 
Frémont the major received additional 
intelligence from a pro-Union citizen. 
This man asserted that the enemy was 


Left: Major Frank J. White, commander of 
the Prairie Scouts. U.S. Army Military History 
Institute, Carlisle Barracks. 


Below: “Camp Zagonyi, Encampment of 
Frémont’s Army, on the prairie near 
Wheatland, Missouri, October 14th” From 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
November 9, 1861. 


inexperienced and would likely run at the 
approach of the Body Guard. The man 
further proffered additional advice about 
Springfield, its landmarks, and which way 
the State Guardsmen were likely to flee. 
Zagonyi decided to make a several-mile 
detour in order to cut off the most likely 
route of retreat, leaving the Bolivar Road 
north of Springfield at approximately 
2:30 p.m. and moving to the western edge 
of the town. In his haste Zagonyi did not 
leave a man behind to inform White of 
the tactical detour. The decision guaran- 
teed the Hungarian would permanently 
lose his second-in-command. 

Still traveling by carriage, White 
pushed hard to catch up with his men. 
The major assumed he would easily re- 
join the command, and unaware of 
Zagonyi’s change in route the small party 
continued directly toward Springfield. 
About 3:00 p.m., as they neared the city, 
White assumed from the lack of gunfire 
or similar indications of battle that the 
Federals had already seized the town. 
Much to his surprise, at a sudden turn in 
the road White and his party encountered 
two companies of State Guard cavalry. As 
resistance was pointless White surren- 
dered, breaking his sword before being 
robbed of his papers and personal effects. 
One of his escorts refused to surrender 
and was pulled off his horse. What had 
begun as a bad day for Major White was 
rapidly worsening. 

Warned of the approach of the 
Union force by the returning foragers, it 
appears that a portion of the State Guard 
garrison had sallied out of town to meet 
Zagonyi’s advance. Perhaps as much as a 
full regiment of Missourians deployed on 
favorable ground and prepared to meet 
the Federals. When the advance failed to 
materialize the State Guardsmen re- 
turned to town, warning their superiors 
that Zagonyi was engaged in a wide de- 
tour and would attack not from the 
north, but most likely from the west. 

The largest State Guard camp in 
Springfield was located on both sides of 
the Mount Vernon Road, about a mile 
and a quarter west of the Springfield pub- 
lic square. Although Zagonyi believed he 
faced nearly 2,000 of the enemy it appears 
that only about half that number occu- 
pied the town. Commanded by Colonel 
Julian Frazier, the garrison consisted of 
approximately seven hundred cavalry- 
men and two hundred eighty infantry- 
men from the Seventh Division of the 
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Missouri State Guard. While a formal 
order of battle for the pro-Southern force 
is difficult to reconstruct, it was probably 
comprised of five companies of the 1st 
Cavalry Regiment (led in Frazier’s ab- 
sence by Miscal Johnson), two companies 
of the 2nd Cavalry, and six companies of 
the 1st Cavalry Battalion (probably dis- 
mounted) under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lynch Turner. An addi- 
tional four companies of infantry under 
Colonel John A. Schnable further bol- 
stered the ranks. Fortunately for 
Zagonyi’s men, most of the Missourians 
were fresh troops with little experience, 
and were haphazardly armed with shot- 
guns, hunting rifles, and revolvers, or no 
weapons at all. “We were ignorant of war,” 
wrote one State Guardsman, “being more 
like a gathering of country folk bent on 
having a frolic.”!9 

Despite their inexperience the State 
Guardsmen enjoyed the advantage of 
position. Riding toward town down the 
Mount Vernon Road, the Federals would 
encounter a dense forest of oak tangled 
with underbrush and wild grapevines, a 
combination impenetrable to men on 
horseback. After passing through the 
woods Zagonyi’s men would emerge into 
a clear plateau from which Springfield 
could be seen. From that point the 
ground descended rapidly for about one 
hundred fifty yards to Jordan Creek, then 
climbed again to the high ground where 
the town was situated. The State Guard 
officers chose a high, cleared ridge north 
of the road near the wood’s entrance to 
make their main stand. Skirmishers were 
scattered throughout the dense woods 
north of the road, while the woods and 
rough ground to the south were filled 
with shotgun men. A high “stake and 
rider” fence bordered the road and would 
channel the enemy advance. Another 
small detachment protected the State 
Guard wagon train and stock at the 
nearby county fairground, which was 
surrounded by a high board fence. 

The main body of State Guardsmen 
was drawn up in a line of battle, facing 
southeast, conforming to the outline of 
the dense woods that protected their rear 
and flanks and offered them cover if they 
were forced to retreat. The rebel cavalry 
held the extreme left, their line of battle 
at right angles to the infantry. Despite the 
fact that the high ground commanded 
the Mount Vernon Road, the ground 
sloped gradually for a short distance, and 


then, in places, declined abruptly to Jor- 
dan Creek. If the Federals could charge 
down the road and reach the point where 
the creek and the road intersected, the 
natural bluff on the west bank of the 
creek afforded a certain amount of cover 
to allow them to form a line of battle. 

As Colonel Frazier and his guards- 
men prepared, White and his fellow cap- 
tives entered the State Guard camp and 
were quickly surrounded by a excited 
throng. Some of the Missourians threat- 
ened to shoot the “d—d jayhawkers,” but 
two State Guard officers intervened be- 
fore serious harm came to the captives. 
White cursed and swore at his captors for 
treating a sick officer in such a manner. 
The unfortunate major was temporarily 
safe as a spectator of the upcoming battle, 
and although he promised that he would 
not attempt to escape unless his men 
should try to rescue him, a State Guard 
captain remained beside him.?° 

After leaving the Bolivar Road 
Zagonyi’s column crossed the Osceola 
and Greenfield (Carthage) Roads and 
halted out of sight of the enemy on the 
Mount Vernon Road at about 4:30 p.m. 
The major believed that the enemy was 
camped closer to town than they actu- 
ally were, and that he could expect to 
strike their camp after a ride of two miles. 
Turning to his men for a dramatic speech 
before riding into action, Zagonyi let his 
men know the enemy was 1,900 strong, 
and promised them victory “if they will 
be what I thought and expected them to 
be.” Although he offered a chance for any 
man to leave the ranks, no one stepped 
out. “This day I want to fight the first and 
the last hard battle,” Zagonyi explained. 
Ultimately, the clash of arms was “to show 
that we are not a fancy and only guard- 
doing-duty soldiers, but fighting men.” 
He instructed his troopers to keep to- 
gether and look to him, and if he fell, to 
keep going.”! 

Zagonyi, with the honor of Frémont 
and his “holiday soldiers” at stake, then 
gave his men a battle cry that would ironi- 
cally seal the fate of the Body Guard. 
“Your watchword shall be, ‘Frémont and 
the Union!” he emboldened them, and 
drawing his sabre gave the commands to 
set his column in motion.” The Federals 
began a fast trot down the Mount Vernon 
Road and approached the enemy posi- 
tion. They soon encountered some 
mounted State Guard pickets, and “To the 


| Charge” was ordered. “[The pickets] can- 
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Above: Sketch of the plaza or public square in 
Springfield by Alexander Simplot that subse- 
quently appeared as an engraving in Harper’s 
Weekly, November 30, 1861. 


Right: Drawing of Springfield made by Private 
Andrew Tinkham, Ist Kansas Battery, in late 
October or early November 1861. 


tered very leisurely, and led us directly 
into the enemy’s camp,” reported Federal 
captain Newhall. 

The Federal column trotted past the 
fairgrounds with little trouble, seemingly 
insuring a swift victory. But when only 
half the Body Guard had cleared the tim- 
ber and emerged into the open, the State 
Guard unleashed upon the Federal van- 
guard “a murderous fire of small arms” 
poured from both sides of the road.?3 
“War in earnest was upon us before there 
was time to think,” Captain Foley remem- 
bered. As the head of the column recoiled 
from the fierce fire, the situation became 
critical. Zagonyi explained, “I had noth- 
ing to do but to retreat or go forward.” 

The quick-thinking Captain Foley 
decided to dismount and knock down the 
rail fence on the north side of the road, 
taking the State Guardsmen in the flank. 
But as he drove the Missourians into the 
woods, the Kentuckian realized that his 
plan would not succeed, for the enemy 
was not only protected by wagons but 
could simply retreat into the dense woods 
where pursuit would be all but impos- 
sible. 

By the time Foley’s men moved 
against the State Guard in the forest, Za- 
gonyi had already decided that his only 
chance was to forge ahead and escape 
from under the enemy fire. Leading the 


two remaining companies at a quick trot, 
he moved down the lane to the creek. In 
the melee of animals and men in the road 
Zagonyi’s men had not only the State 
Guard fire to fear, but also their own 
horses. Captain Newhall of Company A 
charged down the lane, only to have a run- 
away horse strike him and send him “heels 
over head, horse and all, among the stones 
and dirt.” “It didn’t take me long to re- 
gain my former position,” he added.*4 
Reaching the creek Zagonyi dis- 
mounted his men, tore down the fence, 
and took refuge in the shelter of the bluff 
north of the road. He then turned and 
frantically waved his sabre, hoping that 
Foley and the remainder of the force 
would join him. In the ambush and head- 
long charge down the lane Zagonyi had 


lost about forty men, some killed or 
wounded but most merely unhorsed. 
Foley’s company, abandoning their flank- 
ing maneuver and emerging from the 
woods, soon saw Zagonyi and rode 
through the gauntlet to join their com- 
rades at the creek. 

Although the State Guard recruits 
had not stopped Zagonyi’s charge they 
had done extremely well under fire. 
“Through the opening between the rails 
the clear crack of the squirrel rifle, or the 
deeper detonation of the shot gun, filled 
every man with the ecstasy of excitement 
and joy,’ recalled “Johnnie” Wickersham, 
a fifteen-year-old State Guardsman from 
Lebanon, Missouri. “It all came upon us 
like a flash of lightening,” he added. “We 
plain country folks were then like wild 


animals at the first taste of blood.” Oaths 
and yells could be heard above the din. 
The young recruits shouted in delight as 
they cut down the Federals, but became 
shocked at the number of dead men and 
horses filling the lane. With the end of 
this phase of the action the State Guards- 
men scrambled to prepare charges for the 
next round of combat.?° 

In the meantime, at the rear of the 
column, the companies of Major White’s 
Prairie Scouts had become separated 
from the Body Guard. As Foley took 
down the fence and tried his flanking ma- 
neuver, Captain Fairbanks of the Scouts 
came upon the struggling mass of men 
and horses in the road. At that moment 
an unidentified Body Guard officer, per- 
haps Foley himself, shouted to Fairbanks 
that the rebels were running, and he 
should take his men to the left down a 
nearby farm lane and cut off their retreat. 
Fairbanks did as ordered, and was fol- 
lowed by Captain Kehoe’s company. 
Fairbanks and Kehoe apparently made 
two or three attacks on detached parties 
of State Guardsmen in the rear of the 
main line. The Irish Dragoons under 
Captain Naughton followed Fairbanks, 
intending to go down the lane as well. 
Galloping upon the scene they encoun- 
tered a member of the Body Guard who 
pointed down the road, indicating the 
route Zagonyi had taken. Naughton’s first 
inclination was to run the gauntlet and 
proceed in the direction indicated. How- 
ever, as he could see no sign of the Fed- 
eral force in that direction, he instead 
funneled his command through the fence 
Foley had breached. 

The State Guard now had new tar- 
gets as Naughton’s men threaded their 
way through the tangled underbrush. 
The youthful Wickersham and his com- 
rades were ordered by their commander, 
Lieutenant Joe Craig, to form a line par- 
allel to the fence and wait for his com- 
mand to fire. The impetuous Wicker- 
sham, ignoring oaths, commands, and 
protests, ran forward and knelt on one 
knee to steady his rifle, waiting for the 
Federal advance. “I felt as brave as Julius 
Caesar,” he explained many years later. 
Lieutenant Connelly, spying the youth- 
ful Wickersham exposed in the open, 
spurred his horse forward, determined to 
cut him down. Ignoring the yells of his 
comrades to return, the youth waited 
until Lieutenant Connelly was ready to 
sabre him, then pulled the trigger and 
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unhorsed the Federal officer. Wickersham 
then dropped his gun, threw his hat in 
the air, and “yelled and swore like a mad- 
man.” The young State Guardsman, 
standing between the enemy and his 
comrades, did not hear their warning to 
hit the ground, but fortunately when his 
company opened fire they missed 
Wickersham. The woods reverberated 
with their fusillade. Thirteen of the dra- 
goons fell, including Naughton, who was 
shot in the arm and unhorsed. Lieuten- 
ant Connelly had received two bullets in 
the lungs and one in the left shoulder. 
Without their officers, and with a num- 
ber of their comrades down, the disor- 
ganized Irish Dragoons fell back. A ser- 
geant soon tried to lead the survivors on 
another drive down the road, but they 
were driven back by fierce fire. Five of the 
dragoons did manage to fight their way 
through to join Zagonyi, but apparently 
the surviving members of the company 
joined Fairbanks and Kehoe for the re- 
mainder of the fight. As soon as the en- 
emy fled Wickersham rushed forward to 
secure Connelly’s horse, sword, and two 
silver-plated pistols. 76 

Under the creek bluff Zagonyi pre- 
pared to repay the enemy for the toll they 
had inflicted on his command in the 
deadly charge down the road. Although 
temporarily protected from enemy fire 
many of the Body Guard undoubtedly 
agreed with Captain Foley that “some- 
thing was to be done, and done 
quickly.”2? Looking up the gentle, grassy 
slope dotted with tree stumps, Zagonyi 
could see the State Guard cavalrymen 
formed on his right in front of a small 
patch of trees, with their infantry in line 
of battle on the edge of the woods far- 
ther to the front. Forming his line of 
battle about one hundred fifty yards from 
the enemy, Zagonyi ordered Company A 
to charge the cavalry while the other two 
companies engaged the infantry. 

As soon as the enemy fired their vol- 
ley Zagonyi shouted: “They have dis- 
charged their pieces—don’t give them 
time to load again. Charge!” Lieutenant 
Maythenyi, Zagonyi’s aide, led thirty men 
from Company A at the cavalry, while the 
other companies rushed toward the in- 
fantry, moving in open order up the hill 
and spreading out like a fan as they ad- 
vanced. Captain Treichel noted that “The 
impetuosity of their onset, their wild 
shouts, and the apparent desperation of 
the attack” unnerved the State Guards- 


men. The rebel cavalry fled in all direc- 
tions without waiting to receive the 
charge; many threw themselves from 
their horses and hid in the corn or the 
woods. The infantry stood and fought, 
but soon their line wavered and broke, 
and while most fled some continued to 
fire from behind trees, fences, and stacks 
of corn. Captain Foley described the 
scene: “Wheeling right and left, the fight 
spread along the entire front, and became 
a series of hand-to-hand encounters 
which resulted in scenes it were wise not 
to describe. It was rebel muskets, shot- 
guns and rifles against Federal pistols and 


sabers.”28 


the cornfield, while most kept under 
cover at the edge of the woods, trying to 
escape the sabre-swinging Federals. Many 
headed for the protection of Springfield. 
The rebel officers attempted to rally their 
men, but it was no use. The Body Guard 
chased them through the streets, firing 
their pistols, waving their sabres, scream- 
ing “like devils” and frightening the citi- 
zens half out of their wits. Mounted State 
Guardsmen were able to flee easily, while 
the infantrymen “labored under the dis- 
advantage of all foot soldiers during a 
retreat.”°° Zagonyi rode wildly about in 
the melee, yelling “Come on, Old 
Kentuck! I’m with you!” to his Kentucky 


“The Fremont Body-Guard—The first charge of a detachment of 150 of Frémont’s Body- 
Guard, under Major Zagonyi, at Springfield, Missouri, on the Rebel garrison, 2,000 strong, 
October 25.” From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, November 23, 1861. 


Zagonyi’s troopers soon found that 
they had to contend not only with the 
troublesome State Guard, but also with 
an additional enemy—the ground cover. 
On one attempted charge into the brush 
a Union lieutenant was caught around 
the shoulders by a grapevine and lifted 
out of his saddle. Dangling in the air, he 
was finally freed by a comrade’s sabre. 
The Federals continued to charge vainly 
into the brush, but their horses could not 
penetrate the thick undergrowth. The 
concealed Guardsmen emptied several 
saddles as the Federals returned fire at 
tandom from the wood’s edge. “The 
rebels sheltered themselves in bushes and 
behind trees alone and in squads,” wrote 
one reporter, “and firing whenever they 
could load their pieces.”2? 

As the State Guardsmen retreated, 
the Federal cavalry gave chase. Some Mis- 
sourians ran through the fairground and 
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troopers. Company A, separated from the 
other companies during the charge, fin- 
ished chasing the State Guardsmen north 
of the road, then crossed to the south to 
rout the Guardsmen there. 

Zagonyi faced several close calls that 
day. As one State Guardsmen stepped 
from behind a barn door and prepared 
to shoot him, Zagonyi struck him in the 
head with his sabre, so that “his life- 
blood leaps to the very top of the huge 
barn-door,” according to one report.>! 
Another incident was far more serious. 
One State Guard officer, “superbly 
mounted,” charged alone against a large 
group of the Body Guard. In his first pass 
he killed one Federal, and another in a 
second pass, but in his third charge his 
luck ran out. As he fired his pistol at 
Zagonyi (who reared back and avoided 
a serious, if not fatal, wound), the Mis- 
sourian was felled by the major’s sabre. 


The Body Guard, fearing that Zagonyi 
had been hit, killed the Guardsman with 
half a dozen wounds. 

In less than thirty minutes the for- 
mal pursuit was over. Zagonyi collected 
those men who were still mounted and 
rode into town. Arriving at the county 
courthouse he greeted the Wilson’s Creek 
wounded and prisoners confined there, 
and cleared the streets of the State Guard, 
pursuing some through the streets and 
alleys and even to the south and east of 
town. With the city temporarily secure, 
some loyal residents assembled to wel- 
come Zagonyi and his men. 
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the State Guardsmen scattered in town, 
Professor John A. Stephens, a local 
schoolteacher, finished watching the fight 
from the top of the county courthouse 
and set off for home. He soon encoun- 
tered one of the Body Guard, who or- 
dered him to halt. When Stephens ran 
on, the cavalryman repeated the com- 
mand two or three times. Stephens 
reached the front of his house, but be- 
fore he made it to his door the soldier 
shot him through the body and killed 
him. One contributing factor in his death 
was the fact that members of the State 
Guard wore civilian clothes rather than 
uniforms, and it was understandably dif- 
ficult in some cases to tell combatants 
from civilians. Ironically Stephens was 
not only a highly esteemed citizen but 
was also a “prominent Unionist,” whose 
deafness may have prevented him from 
obeying the commands. 


Although Zagonyi had dispersed the 
State Guard and secured Springfield, he 
had lost a considerable number of men 
killed, wounded, and unhorsed, and with 
night coming on he faced the possibility 
of a State Guard counterattack. The ma- 
jor could either remain in town, fashion- 
ing some sort of defense, or retreat back 
to the main army. Zagonyi chose the lat- 
ter course. Inexplicably he chose not to 
wait or even search for either Major 
White or his command, which had be- 
come separated from Zagonyi during the 
melee in the woods. Taking the Union 
prisoners from the courthouse, and leav- 


ing perhaps as many as forty wounded 
and dismounted men behind, Zagonyi 
withdrew north. Soon after his departure 
Captain Fairbanks and the reunited Prai- 
rie Scouts entered Springfield, arriving at 
the courthouse to find the town aban- 
doned. Fearing that Zagonyi was not 
planning on returning, Fairbanks or- 
dered his men to mount up, and the col- 
umn made its way out of town. 

As the Body Guard and the Prairie 
Scouts retreated from Springfield, the 
Federal wounded, the dismounted troop- 
ers, and the civilians in town were forced 
to endure an uncertain night, wondering 
which side would return in force. Pro- 
Union civilians worried that Price’s army 
would suddenly reappear, while seces- 
sionist civilians believed that Zagonyi’s 
men would burn the town and retreat if 
attacked. At midnight, at the urgent re- 
quest of many pro-Union citizens, Dr. 
Samuel H. Melcher, a Union surgeon who 


had remained in Springfield following 
the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, organized a 
guard of citizens, hospital men, and dis- 
mounted cavalrymen, and placed pick- 
ets on the approaches to town. 

Despite the uncertainty in Spring- 
field, Major Frank White was perhaps the 
most anxious man in southwest Missouri 
that evening. As Zagonyi began his strike 
on the State Guard encampment, White 
was hustled away by his captors. Hauled 
through Springfield, he was carried eight 
miles south of town to be held for the 
night at the home of D.A. Dryden. 
White’s State Guard escort had made a 
serious mistake in stopping there, how- 
ever, as Dryden was a pro-Union man. 
As darkness fell Dryden sent his young 
son off to rally other loyal men in the 
neighborhood. At daybreak the next 
morning twenty armed Unionist Home 
Guardsmen appeared at the Dryden farm 
to liberate White. The State Guardsmen 
wisely decided not to put up a fight, and 
soon White and some of the Union men 
were marching back to Springfield, with 
the major’s onetime captors in tow. 

The dismounted members of Za- 
gonyi’s command, about two dozen men, 
spent the night in anumber of locations. 
Some hid on the edge of town while oth- 
ers stayed in the homes of pro-Union 
families. The situation was far more grim 
for the Federals wounded in the fight. Just 
before dark Dr. Melcher traveled to the 
battlefield to retrieve the seriously 
wounded. There he found Major Dorsey 
Berry’s State Guard battalion still on the 
field, determined to pack and move their 
supplies with them as they retreated to 
rejoin General Price’s army. Melcher was 
impressed that the Missourians, though 
obviously concerned with their own 
safety, assisted him in his efforts to re- 
trieve the Body Guard wounded. He car- 
ried off about ten badly wounded 
Federals, then returned again about 10:00 
p.m. and found Lieutenant Connelly and 
a few more. Assisted by a surgeon from 
White’s command and some Union la- 
dies and other civilians, Melcher worked 
all night performing the surgeon’s grisly 
task. At least one Union family made 
room in their house for three desperately 
wounded officers until space could be 
found in the hospital.*2 

About midnight Zagonyi’s com- 
mand reached the farm near Bolivar from 
where the day’s activities had begun, and 
the exhausted troopers rested without 
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even bothering to throw out pickets. At 
1:00 a.m. on October 26 Zagonyi penned 
a glowing message to General Frémont, 
giving a brief report of the action at 
Springfield. “I have seen charges,” 
Zagonyi wrote, “but such brilliant una- 
nimity and bravery I have never seen and 
did not expect it. Their war cry, ‘Frémont 
and the Union, broke forth as thunder.” 
His dispatch did contain a number of 
inaccuracies, however, including the 
number of State Guardsmen he faced 
(2,000-2,200), the time it took to rout the 
enemy (three minutes), and the fact that 
Major White’s troops did not participate 
in the charge. He did correctly state that 
the enemy “gave me a very warm recep- 
tion—warmer than I expected.” 

The next morning Zagonyi, after 
leaving his wounded officers behind at 
the farm to be collected later, rejoined the 
main army. Zagonyi briefed his com- 
mander, and Frémont forwarded Za- 
gonyi’s report to St. Louis, to be dis- 
patched to Washington. Calling Zagonyi’s 
charge “an example of valor too brilliant 
to be passed over cursorily,” Frémont 
lauded it as having been accomplished by 
“discipline and good conduct.”4 He also 
sent a message to Washington that was 
far more accurate than Zagonyi’s report, 
exaggerating only the number of State 
Guardsmen in Springfield. With the de- 
livery of these dispatches Zagonyi and his 
men were launched on a brief but spec- 
tacular flirtation with fame and glory. 
The rest of Frémont’s army went wild 
when they heard the news of the Body 
Guard’s charge. Likewise, many residents 
of St. Louis were ecstatic: “The first brush 
with the enemy had resulted in decisive 
victory,’ wrote resident Galusha Ander- 
son, “and had added glory to our arms.” 

A few other members of the Body 
Guard sent off messages as well, detail- 
ing their part in the ferocious fighting. 
Lieutenant Newhall reported to the folks 
at home, “My horse was shot twice by 
rifle-balls, and one load of buckshot, but 
he carried me through. .. . Please send 
me a good sabre; mine bent in thrust- 
ing, and the edge turned against the 
bones.” In addition, his pistol was 
“knocked out of my hand, and what is 
supposed to be a bullet, doubled up my 
scabbard.” He proudly recalled that while 
his men had been surrounded they 
charged, “yelling like wild cats and Indi- 
ans mixed, and drove the rebels “like a 


flock of sheep.”>° 


Others had their own accounts of 
close combat. Sergeant Hunter, the ex- 
cavalryman who had taught Foley’s com- 
pany how to use the sabre, lost three 
horses in the fight. He had defied orders 
by leaving his company to ride next to 
Zagonyi during the battle, and claimed 
to have put his sabre to good use by fell- 
ing five State Guardsmen. Zagonyi chas- 
tised one French bugler in the command 
after the action for not sounding a com- 
mand. The bugler showed Zagonyi his 
instrument—the mouthpiece had been 
shot away, so he had resorted to his sabre 
and pistol. One private was saved when 
the blacking tin he carried in his pocket 
stopped a bullet, and one surviving Body 
Guard mount had suffered seven 
wounds. 

Dawn on October 26 found the tiny 
group of Federals still firmly ensconced 
in Springfield. The State Guard made no 
serious attempt during the night to re- 
take the town, but the Federals feared 
they had not entirely left the area either. 
Wishing to present a bold front Dr. 
Melcher borrowed a national flag from a 
Springfield lady cae it raised over the 
courthouse, to be $ in all directions. 
The “bold front” soon proved its worth. 
The pro-Union Home Guards returned 
Major White to Springfield, and the ma- 
jor, physically drained, went to sleep. 
About noon two State Guard surgeons 
brought a flag of truce into town, seek- 
ing a parley with Dr. Melcher. They 
wanted to arrange to bury their dead and 
exchange prisoners, claiming to have a 
Major White, a Captain White, and eight 
others in custody. Melcher informed the 
State Guard officers that they were mis- 
taken, as local citizens had already bur- 
ied the rebel dead, their wounded had 
been treated, and Major White was cer- 
tainly not being held as a prisoner. 

The doctor then roused White and 
told him of the flag of truce. White wisely 
concluded that his very survival de- 
pended upon what he told the flag of 
truce party. With only twenty-four men 
at hand, any obvious sign of weakness 
might provoke the State Guard into re- 
taking Springfield before Frémont’s army 
arrived. White boldly attempted a clever 
ruse. “With as much ceremony as I could 
muster,” White later recalled, he told the 
Missourians that he was merely the of- 
ficer of the day. A much larger force un- 
der the command of General Franz Sigel 
was camped on the city’s outskirts, and 
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their request would have to be referred 
to the general. Hoping to buy time, White 
had a communication “written” by Sigel, 
authorizing the Missourians to bury their 
dead. He then detailed some of his su- 
perfluous men to help the State Guards- 
men lay to rest those who had not already 
been interred. White was lucky, as his 
bluff, combined with the Federal flag 
flapping majestically over the court- 
house, helped convince the disorganized 
Missourians that Union troops held the 
town in force. The charade concluded at 
5:00 a.m. on October 27, when General 
Sigel’s division entered the town and 
ended the anxiety of the tiny Federal gar- 
rison.*” 

After Frémont arrived in Springfield 
he went to visit his beloved Body Guard, 
and the Mexican War veteran again came 
face to face with the sad realities of com- 
bat. In the basement of the new county 
courthouse he found sixteen Guardsmen 
lying in open, rough, and unpainted 
pine-plank coffins. One staff officer 
noted that all but one had died from gun- 
shot wounds, and the pallor of their 
cheeks gave them the appearance of wax 
figures. One corpse was different, though. 
A Kentucky boy, a clerk in his company, 
was mangled and distorted, and his skull 
had been beaten in. According to the 
Federals, he had been taken prisoner, 
robbed, then beaten to death with mus- 
kets before being stripped naked and 
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Major D. D. Berry, Jr. This is the only known 
image of amember of the Missouri State Guard 
who participated in the clash at Springfield. 
Courtesy J. Dale West Collection. 


dumped seven miles outside of town. 
Tragically the boy had left an unfinished 
letter to his mother in camp, talking of 
the “fun” he was going to have in Spring- 
field. Frémont’s ten-year-old son John 
Charles, or “Charley,” an honorary mem- 
ber of the Guard, cried and sobbed as he 
recognized some of the dead men.*” 
Frémont was particularly affected by the 
apparent murder of the Kentucky boy, 
and expressed fear that the enemy would 
also butcher the men who had been un- 
horsed and escaped into the woods. His 
fears seemed confirmed as another body 
was brought in on the evening of Octo- 
ber 28, having been found eight miles 
away, a murdered prisoner like the Ken- 
tucky boy. His men were “greatly exas- 
perated” by these murders, and he pre- 
dicted that parties sent out into 
countryside would do “rough work” if 
they came upon the enemy.*® Although 
the State Guardsmen may have been 
guilty of some crimes against the 
wounded, these were only isolated inci- 
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dents and perhaps the work of lawless 
civilians, as both sides later agreed to an 
exchange of prisoners. 

With the end of the fight for Spring- 
field, Zagonyi, White, Frémont, and the 
State Guardsmen had time to count their 
losses. In all, the Body Guard lost a total 
of fifty-two killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing in their charge, or roughly one-third 
of the attacking force. Despite their in- 
experience, the Missouri State Guards- 
men had made the effort to take Spring- 
field a fairly costly endeavor. Although 
Zagonyi had escaped unscathed, his other 
officers were not as lucky. Captain 
Naughton, leading the Irish Dragoons, 
had received a bullet in the right lung, a 
wound that led to his death in 1873. Two 
bullets hit his lieutenant, Patrick 
Connelly, one passing through his body 
and his right arm, another from front to 
back through his right lung. Eight days 
later Connelly died from his wounds. 
Several officers in Zagonyi’s companies 
were injured as well. First Lieutenant 


Left: Major General Franz Sigel. 


Below: “The Fremont Body-Guard—Second 
charge of the Detachment, under Major 
Zagonyi, on the retreating rebels in the forest 
beyond Springfield, Missouri, October 25” 
From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
November 23, 1861. 
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Westerborg of Company B was hit in the 
shoulder and had his right forefinger shot 
off, and Lieutenant Joseph Kennedy of 
Company C was hit in the arm and 
head.*? Others narrowly missed fatal 
wounds. Captain Newhall had a bullet 
pass through the breast of his coat, mak- 
ing a hole in his vest. “In fact not a dozen 
of our men escaped without some sign 
of bullets or sabers,” Newhall reported.*° 
Zagonyi exhibited the mark of a ball 
along his neck. 

Casualties in Zagonyi’s enlisted 
ranks were far heavier. His three compa- 
nies suffered a total of sixteen killed and 
twenty-four wounded. At least two en- 
listed men in the Irish Dragoons were 
wounded. Casualty figures are unknown 
for the other two companies of White’s 
command, although the major claimed 
in a later interview that he lost thirty- 
three men. Perhaps one of the wounded 
Body Guards summed up the importance 
of the casualties best: “I wonder if they 
will call us fancy soldiers and kid-gloved 
boys any longer?”4! 

Missouri State Guard casualties are 
much harder to determine, but it is un- 
likely that they lost substantially more 
than the attacking Federals. Early Union 
reports stated that fifty to sixty of the 
enemy had been killed and forty to fifty 
wounded. The Missourians buried nearly 
all of their own dead and carried off all 
but a handful of their wounded, and their 


casualty reports do not survive. Eyewit- 
hesses reported seeing the Guardsmen 
carry off four or five wagonloads of 
corpses, while a slave reported that he saw 
an unbelievable one hundred bodies be- 
ing buried.* 

Four days after the skirmish the field 
of conflict west of Springfield still main- 
tained its ghastly appearance. One of 
Frémont’s staff officers wrote that where 
the charge was made “dead horses cover 
the ground, and where the rebels were 
sabered great pools of blood can yet be 
seen.” Another macabre scene was discov- 
ered the same day, just a short distance 
from the battlefield, furnishing further 
evidence of the ferocity of the fighting. 
There a dead member of the Body Guard 
was found lying between two State Guard 
corpses. One Missourian had been shot 
with the Body Guard’s pistol, another 
killed with his sabre. The sabre was still 
lodged in the State Guardsman’s body, his 
hands clutching the blade with both 
hands, while the Federal soldier held the 
hilt “with a death grip.”43 Frémont also 
inspected the battlefield of October 25. 
He found the fence rails riddled with 
bullets, and one piece of fence board a 
few inches long was found to contain 
thirty-one bullet holes. Inside the wood 
where his men charged the State Guard 
infantry he saw four Body Guard horses 
lying dead in a small group, within ten 
steps of each other. 

Frémont was determined to honor 
his fallen soldiers. As the Federal army 
entered Springfield the citizens were 
treated to “a glittering spectacle of war.” 
Led by musicians playing martial airs, 
several regiments marched in column to 
the courthouse. There they presented 
arms before the Body Guard coffins as 
the bands played a dirge. At 1:00 p.m. on 
October 28 sixteen men of Frémont’s 
Body Guard were officially laid to rest in 
an elaborate ceremony. Sixteen horses 
were saddled and equipped with the 
“trappings” of the dead, and boots with 
spurs were fastened to the stirrups. Four 
wagons filled with coffins took the fallen 
to their final resting place. The horses 
were then led behind the wagons, and a 
procession of weeping women walked 
beside them to the cemetery south of 
town, where the dead were buried in a 
common grave on a grassy hillside. 
“Never in Southwest Missouri had such 
pomp and pageantry been witnessed - 
the grave of a soldier,’ wrote one officer.4 


Frémont himself threw the first dirt upon 
the coffins, and had a volley fired over 
the grave. 

Perhaps feeling that White’s men had 
abandoned him at a critical moment, 
Zagonyi did his best to promote the hero- 
ism of the Body Guard while down- 
playing the role of the Scouts. In his offi- 
cial report Zagonyi quite accurately 
reported that White’s men left him at the 
beginning of the charge and did not re- 
appear until the next morning. But in 
failing to give them proper credit for their 
detached service and combat, he implied 
that the Scouts had either severely ne- 
glected their duty or were simply cow- 
ards. Following the victory Zagonyi and 
the Body Guard enjoyed a brief taste of 
glory. Engravings of the charge at Spring- 
field appeared in both Harper’s Weekly 
and Frank Leslie’s newspapers and deco- 
rated envelopes, while at least one poem 
was written about the event. Apparently 
no one celebrated the actions of White’s 
Prairie Scouts in a similar fashion. 


to convince the ladies that they, rather 
than Zagonyi’s men, deserved the flag. 
White’s command rode to the Worrell 
grocery store and received the beautiful 
banner from the fair ladies of Springfield. 
As luck would have it Zagonyi and his 
men were at that very moment riding 
toward the store to receive the flag, and 
upon seeing White’s men with the prize 
Zagonyi rode back to camp, “purpling the 
air with Hungarian profanity.” The per- 
plexed ladies offered to present another 
flag to the Body Guard but Zagonyi 
would have none of it. Ina November 2 
letter he wrote that although he appreci- 
ated their “flattering offer” to present 
another flag he could not accept it, as a 
presentation had already been made to 
men who “deserted me at the very mo- 
ment of conflict.” He could not, in his 
words, permit the honor of the Body 
Guard “to be sullied or tarnished in the 
slightest degree.”* 

The embarrassment over the flag 
presentation mattered little, for a major 


“The funeral of the killed of Fremont’s Body-Guard, under the command of 
Major Zagonyi, at Springfield, Missouri, October 28.” From Frank Leslies 
Illustrated Newspaper, November 23, 1861. 


Zagonyi was not entirely successful 
in his efforts to suppress the actions of 
the Scouts. After the Body Guard re- 
turned to Springfield, certain Union la- 
dies intended to present the Guard with 
a flag “in admiration of the gallant 
charge.” Some of White’s men learned of 
the plan, however, and according to one 
account used “smooth representations” 
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change in command was imminent. Un- 
fortunately for Frémont, the general had 
made an enemy of President Lincoln. 
Frustrated by Frémont’s lack of energy 
in prosecuting the war in Missouri, and 
still smarting over Frémont’s earlier 
emancipation proclamation (in which he 
had freed the slaves of secessionist Mis- 
sourians without consulting either the 


president or the War Department), Lin- 
coln decided to relieve the general of his 
command. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 2 Frémont received the order from 
Washington to turn over command of his 
army to Major General David Hunter, 
one of his division commanders. Fré- 
mont published his farewell orders to his 
army the same day, but still hoped (based 
on erroneous reports of Price’s location) 
that he could fight one grand battle be- 
fore Hunter arrived. On the evening of 
November 3, as Frémont held a council 
of war to plan the upcoming fight, Gen- 
eral Hunter arrived to take command. 
The council of war broke up, and the fol- 
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Governor Claiborne Fox Jackson, who took 
the “State flag of Missouri” from the Missouri 
State House to Lexington. 


lowing morning Frémont rode away 
from Springfield, preceded by his band 
playing “The Red, White, and Blue.”“The 
pride of every soldier,’ as one Hoosier 
described Frémont, took his Body Guard 
and nearly all his staff with him. 
Frémont’s “Hundred Days” were over. 

After they left Springfield, Frémont, 
the Body Guard, and Captain Naughton’s 
company of Dragoons rode to Sedalia, 
where they boarded a train for St. Louis. 
On the evening of November 8 they 
reached the city, where their campaign 
had started with such anticipation just 
six weeks before. Relatives and friends of 
the Body Guard pressed forward to con- 
gratulate them. Perhaps as many as 
20,000 people carrying four or five thou- 
sand torches participated in a parade that 
evening to welcome the heroes home. It 
was “one of the largest and grandest [pa- 
rades] ever witnessed in St. Louis,” re- 
ported the Missouri Republican. “Cheer 
after cheer was given for the ‘General, the 
‘Body Guard, ‘Major Zagonyi, &c” wrote 
an eyewitness. 

General Hunter, meanwhile, began 
to evaluate his position in Springfield. 
Believing that Price would only retreat 
again in the face of a Federal advance, 
Hunter could not foresee any immedi- 
ate combat. The primitive transportation 
network of southwest Missouri was in- 
sufficient and could barely support the 
volume of wagon traffic necessary to sup- 
ply his army with commissary and quar- 
termaster goods funneled from St. Louis. 
Fearing enemy patrols and the approach- 
ing winter weather would sever his lines 
of communication and supply, Hunter 
determined the Springfield garrison was 
untenable. He soon evacuated the town, 
leaving it to be reoccupied by the State 
Guard. 

With this depressing end to the cam- 
paign, the victory-starved Federals 
lauded the actions of Zagonyi and the 
Body Guard. “From their three months’ 
service they carried back to their peace- 
ful firesides the memory of one fierce and 
bloody but glorious engagement,” re- 
marked one of Zagonyi’s men.*” Robert 
N. Hudson of Frémont’s staff believed 
that Zagonyi’s heroism was “perhaps un- 
paralleled in the history of American 
warfare... a most daring and gallant 
charge, and one of the most singular vic- 
tories on record.” “They literally mowed 
down everything which came in their 
path,” wrote one Illinois soldier, adding 


“Every individual member of the Guard 
performed prodigies of valor.’ “The body 
guard has won a name that will not be 
forgotten even in history,’ wrote charge 
participant Captain Newhall. “I would 
not part with my share of the glory for 
all the world.” A reporter from the St. 
Louis Missouri Republican detailed a 
“brilliant affair,” eclipsing that minor in- 
cident at Balaclava, and led by the “dash- 
ing and impetuous” Zagonyi, who was 
“destined to live in song and story.” The 
reporter, however, pointed out that while 
the charge was grand it was not “scien- 
tific warfare.” A final report predicted that 
the charge “sets a pattern of heroism 
that... will stimulate thousands of the 
troops to deeds of glowing courage.” 

Members of the Missouri State 
Guard understandably downplayed the 
event. Colonel Richard H. Musser wrote 
that “The public clamor of the Federals, 
then hungry for something in the shape 
of victory, was so great that they were 
wont to exaggerate this fatal charge into 
a great exploit.” Musser noted copies of 
Harper’s Weekly and other illustrated pa- 
pers featuring Zagonyi found their way 
into State Guard camps, and “furnished 
much amusement.”*® R.S. Bevier, author 
of a history of the First and Second Mis- 
souri Confederate brigades, wrote that 
Zagonyi was “ingloriously beaten and 
driven back.”4? The Missouri Army Argus, 
a State Guard newspaper, reported that 
the Body Guard had been repulsed “with 
slaughter,” the action had been “magni- 
fied” by General Frémont, and was a fool- 
hardy charge. “If we were to believe all 
that those papers have said,” the Argus 
opined, “the charge of Balaklava [sic] isa 
small affair indeed.”>° 

In reality both the Federals and Mis- 
souri State Guardsmen were correct in 
their assessments. Zagonyi and his men 
had bravely attacked a superior enemy 
force and put them to flight. On the other 
hand, they had faced largely untrained, 
poorly armed recruits who were un- 
nerved by sabre-wielding cavalrymen. 
Nonetheless, the State Guardsmen still 
managed to mount a stiff defense and 
caused the attackers significant losses.>! 

As prevalent as the public adoration 
was it did not accurately reflect the reac- 
tion of the military high command. 
Three days after his return to St. Louis, 
Frémont telegraphed Commanding Gen- 
eral George McClellan, asking him to re- 
tain the Body Guard “as an act of per- 
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sonal courtesy and kindness” to the edu- 
cated and intelligent young men who 
comprised the force. McClellan re- 
sponded the same day, stating that he had 
been given instructions to dispose of the 
Guard even before receiving Frémont’s 
message. The reason stemmed from their 
battle cry during the charge in Spring- 
field of “Frémont and the Union,” as such 
devotion rendered their “continuance in 
the service of doubtful expediency.” 
McClellan could not violate “every rule 
of military propriety” by allowing them 
to continue serving. In a message sent the 
next day, Frémont disagreed, arguing that 
the conduct of the Body Guard “justly 
entitles them to the favorable consider- 
ation of the government.” McClellan 
never answered.” To Zagonyi, the cry 
was innocent. In Europe such war cries 
were common, especially if the men ad- 
mired their commander, and Zagonyi 
merely shouted it to excite his troops. He 
was at a loss to understand how it could 
be that the Hungarian government did 
not criticize officers for such war cries, 
yet his superiors in Washington found it 
offensive. Devoted to his military bene- 
factor and his adopted country he sim- 
ply could not comprehend that personal 
devotion had significant political rami- 
fications.*? 

Frémont did not mention White's 
Prairie Scouts in his plea to McClellan, 
and in fact those men continued to serve 
as intact companies. The members of the 
Body Guard would not be as fortunate. 
After they returned to St. Louis the mem- 
bers of the Guard were “treated with 
marked disrespect by the government of- 
ficials,” and refused forage, rations, pay 
or clothing.°4 Although Frémont or- 
dered that the guard in front of his head- 
quarters should be discontinued, the 
Body Guard continued to post sentries 
inside the house. When Frémont left the 
house for the last time to report to New 
York, the Body Guard was at the gate to 
flash a salute. One man returned his sa- 
bre, and in the words of Jessie Frémont, 
“he struck it home with his open palm 
as though expressing an intention not 
again to draw it.” When the trooper no- 
ticed that General Frémont and Jessie 
had been watching him, he came to their 
carriage, removed his glove and shook 
Frémont’s hand without a word. The 
general’s wife best expressed the feelings 
between Frémont and his beloved 
Guard: “we had for the Guard a more 


personal feeling than could grow up in 
ordinary war or in the formal life of bar- 
racks.”°> 

The Body Guard turned in their 
horses and waited for General Samuel 
Sturgis to arrive and muster them out. As 
a cold wind blew, the Body Guards stood 
by with no overcoats, some mounted but 
more than half on foot, as Sturgis re- 
viewed them. To their surprise, the gen- 
eral then said he would not disband them, 
and he told Zagonyi to wait for orders as 
Sturgis bought time to formulate a plan. 
In a message dated November 27 Zagonyi 
was offered a deal—if he raised a regiment 
of cavalry he could retain the Body Guard 
officers, and it would be accepted into 
service. Zagonyi declined, and the men of 
the Guard refused unanimously. The next 
day, despite the fact that they had enlisted 
for three years, the members of Frémont’s 
Body Guard were paid and mustered out 
of service.>© The men had expected re- 
wards for their heroism, but instead had 
been ignored, insulted, and denied pay 
and rations before finally ordered to dis- 
band as if they had committed a crime. 
Zagonyi’s battle cry of “Frémont and the 
Union” had ironically helped ensure that 
his men would be “dismissed with dis- 
grace.”>/ 

Many of the participants in the 
Springfield fight went on to greater glory 
during the war. Frank White, for instance, 
served on the staffs of Brigadier General 
John M. Schofield and Major General 
Benjamin Butler, finally ending the war 
as a brevet brigadier general. Just as 
Zagonyi proved to be a hero to the 
Federals, so did young “Johnnie” 
Wickersham claim fame as the State 
Guard champion of the battle. He ex- 
plained later that he was so excited when 
he shot Lieutenant Connelly that he didn’t 
realize the danger, and also that after the 
battle several men were ready to swear 
that he had killed a dozen men. When he 
arrived at Sterling Price’s camp, the “boy- 
hero” was presented to the general and his 
story told “with considerable embellish- 
ment.” Price gave him a captain’s commis- 
sion, and he became “the lion of the hour,” 
with ladies petting him like a child. Au- 
thorized to lead a company of boys, 
Wickersham eventually had eighty uni- 
formed and armed soldiers in his com- 
mand. The fight at Springfield was the 
first in a long and distinguished military 
career for Johnnie Wickersham and other 
State Guardsmen.°® 
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Success eluded both Frémont and 
Zagonyi, however. In March 1862 Fré- 
mont was assigned to the newly created 
Mountain Department of western Vir- 
ginia. Zagonyi was promoted to colonel 
and served as an aide-de-camp to 
Frémont, as well as his chief of cavalry. 
After seeing action against Stonewall Jack- 
son in the Shenandoah Valley, Frémont 
found his department abolished in late 
June. He declined to serve under John 
Pope and asked to be relieved of com- 
mand, effectively ending his military ca- 
reer. Before he left command, Frémont 
asked President Lincoln to allow him to 
raise a cavalry regiment, to be com- 
manded by Zagonyi. Lincoln took no ac- 
tion. Zagonyi saw no further service dur- 
ing the war, but remained in close contact 
with the Frémont family. He and Frémont 
resigned their commissions on the same 
day in June 1864. After the war Zagonyi 
became a businessman in New York, but 
the rest of his life is a mystery. He disap- 
pears from the public record in 1867, and 
although there is some debate as to 
whether or not he returned to Hungary, 
it is likely he remained in America and 
died at an unknown date. 

Modern historians tend to agree with 
correspondent Franc Wilkie that the 
Frémont Campaign was “the greatest 
humbug and farce in history.” Inad- 
equately planned and poorly conducted, 
the small victory at Springfield was 
quickly squandered. But few would argue 
with the fact that “Frémont’s Body Guard” 
was a unique organization in the Union 
army, and that its members were respon- 
sible for the most dramatic event of the 
campaign and one of the most spectacu- 
lar cavalry actions of the first year of the 
Civil War.>? eS 
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IN DEFENSE OF GOVERNOR 


While most Civil War Southern gover- 
nors have come under historical criti- 
cism, the reputation of Tennessee gov- 
ernor Isham G. Harris has particularly 
suffered. This has in large part been due 


to the damaging portrait painted by Tho- | 


mas L. Connelly in his 1967 book Army 
of the Heartland: The Army of Tennessee, 
1861-1862. In Connelly’s view, Harris 
“did considerable damage to the Army of 
Tennessee’s future efforts,’ “bequeathed 
a troublesome legacy to the Army,” and 
“created several difficult problems for 
[Albert Sidney] Johnston to overcome.” 
A re-evaluation is in order.! 

Although his enemies referred to 
him as “King Harris,” the governor was 
far from a Deep South Fire-eater and 
demagogue. Harris ardently believed in 
his state’s right to secede from the Union, 
but he was a pragmatist, not a purist, on 
the issue. Indeed, a radical secessionist 
could not have survived politically, for 
Tennessee had long been controlled by 
conservatives and nationalists deter- 
mined to maintain the status quo. Even 


after the secession of the “Cotton States,” | 


Tennessee held firm, soundly rejecting a | 
February 9, 1861, secession vote.(Anim- | 
patient Franklin County, where Harris | 


was born, subsequently voted to secede | 


from the state and align itself with Ala- 
bama.) Eleven of the twelve Tennessee 
delegates to the Washington Peace Con- 
ference in February favored moderation.* 

Yet losing was not an option. Begin- 
ning as a penniless youth working in a 
Paris, Tennessee, dry goods store at age 
fourteen, Harris became a successful 
merchant by age twenty-one, a lawyer at 
twenty-five, a state senator at twenty- 
nine, a congressman at thirty-one, and 
governor at thirty-nine. He was forty-one 
at the beginning of the war, although his 
balding head made him appear much 


older. Though not rash, he could be fre- | 


quently blunt and domineering. Years 
after the war, when he served Tennessee 
in the United States Senate, his closest 
friends would still refer to him as “Gov- 
ernor.”3 

The surrender of Fort Sumter in 
April 1861 ostensibly gave Harris the ag- 


gravating circumstance he needed to win 


the legislative conservatives and nudge 


his state toward independence. The gov- | 


ernor was nonetheless determined not to 
be stung by a repeat of his February de- 
feat. Although the pro-Southern Nash- 
ville Union & American stated that seces- 
sion was inevitable, the more moderate 
Nashville Republican Banner actually 
supported Federal resistance in the Fort 
Sumter incident. The paper nonetheless 
cautioned that it would be unwise “to 
subjugate or coerce the revolutionists.” 


mood, Harris carefully avoided the issue 
of secession, and spoke of independence 
and the right to revolt. The legislature, 
riding the popular tide, approved a June 
8 plebiscite. Senator Andrew Johnson, a 
vocal East Tennessee unionist, de- 
nounced the legislature as being “subsi- 
dized & corrupted by the Govr.,” who 
held “secret sessions” to ensure his vote.* 

Thousands of Tennesseans were not 
waiting for a formal vote. Indeed, even 


| as the legislature convened, pro-South- 


Harris had his issue—not secession, but | 


coercion. 
When requested by President 


| Abraham Lincoln to send two regiments 
| to help put down the rebellion, Harris 


adamantly refused. For a second time he 
convened a called session of the legisla- 
ture. Although not in a compromising 
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ern soldiers were flooding into Nashville. 
On May 3-4, ten companies arrived from 
various counties in Middle Tennessee. 
Nashville itself had five companies orga- 


| nized and drilling. Harris was delighted; 


indeed he had encouraged it. The mar- 
tial atmosphere in the capital helped set 


| the mood for his second called session. 


National Parks Service 


Library of Congress 


Governor Isham G. Harris 


Above: The U.S. flag hauled down at Fort Sumter. 
The surrender of the fort gave Harris the issue 
he need: the insurrectionists should not be co- 
erced by the North. 

Opposite: This March 29, 1862, Harper’s Weekly 
illustration depicts a secret meeting of East Ten- 
hessee men swearing allegiance to the Union. 


Before the gavel even pounded, the gov- 
ernor boasted that forty-four companies 
had been mustered state-wide.> 


Nor was Harris waiting. In a May 6 | 


vote the legislature authorized Harris to 
reactivate the militia and place the state 
on a war footing. He began forming the 
55,000-man Provisional Army, to be 
composed of twenty-one infantry regi- 
ments, one cavalry regiment, and ten ar- 


tillery companies. A military and finance | 


board was also established and $5 mil- 
lion is state bonds issued. 

On May 7 Tennessee officials entered 
into a military league with the Confed- 
erate government. Henry Hilliard, a Con- 
federate delegate from Alabama, jour- 


neyed to Nashville in late April and | 


addressed the general assembly. In an 
orchestrated move, the doors were 


. HARRIS 


opened to the public and the chambers 
packed with pro-Southerners. Hilliard’s 
speech was greeted with applause, “ris- 
ing at times into cheers.” Connelly 
charged that Harris’ alliance with the se- 
ceded states was a strategy “to place the 
state just far enough within the Confed- 


| eracy to make it difficult for voters to 
| refuse secession in the June referendum.” 
| This misses the point of the governor’s 
| intent. The initial question on the ballot 


was whether or not Tennessee would be 
independent. As to the second issue, 
whether or not Tennessee would align 
with the Confederacy, East Tennessee 
and moderate delegates wished to call a 


| convention to decide the issue. There 


they planned to sway delegates toward a 
neutral Tennessee, following Kentucky’s 
example. Harris and his cohorts out- 
flanked the opposition and had the leg- 


islature place the second question on the | 


ballot as well; the issue of Confederate 
alignment would be decided by popular 
mandate.® 

Despite Harris’ maneuvering, Con- 
nelly gave him more credit than he de- 
served in deciding the secession issue. Al- 
though the governor’s “independent 
Tennessee project,’ as the historian re- 
ferred to it, shrewdly avoided the issue 
of secession with the general assembly, 
there was little doubt that the majority 
of Tennesseans were thinking alliance 
with the Confederacy, and not simply an 
independent state. “The flags of the Con- 
federate States floats along the line of 


LARRY J. DANIEL 


| ported the Union. (As many as 3,000 


Northern-born citizens fled Memphis 
during April and May 1861.) Nearly 
twenty thousand Middle Tennesseans re- 
versed their February vote, and even a 
half-dozen East Tennessee counties voted 
pro-Southern. Andrew Johnson de- 
nounced the election, claiming that 
“armed bands of soldiers” roamed the 
state and that a “reign of terror” had 
commenced, The near unanimous turn- 
over in some counties did appear suspi- 


| cious. Even had the vote slightly failed, 


however, it is difficult not to conclude 
that little would have changed. The Pro- 
visional Army already had troops in 


_ Nashville. If they raised the Stars and 


Bars over the capital, no politician could 


| have stopped them.’ 


Connelly also criticized Harris’ han- 


_ dling of the East Tennessee issue. The 


travel, from public residences and public | 


buildings, and in this city [Nashville] is 
largely displayed,” observed Hilliard in 
late April. On May 16 the Memphis Ava- 
lanche boldly declared: “If Tennessee 
Does Not Go Out, Memphis Will.” Thou- 
sands of soldiers drilled in camps of in- 
struction, and companies bore the Stars 
and Bars. Noel Fisher correctly con- 
cluded: “Effectively the government of 
Tennessee and two-thirds of the state had 


| already separated from the Union before 


the referendum votes were cast, and the 
election itself was a mere formality.”” 
The June 8 vote predictably went 
overwhelmingly for secession. In militant 
Memphis, only five voters of 5,613 sup- 


unionists bitterly denounced the gover- 
nor as a “petty little tyrant.” On May 30 
prominent leaders, including Congress- 
man Horace Maynard, William G. “Par- 
son” Brownlow, and Thomas A. R. 
Nelson, met in Knoxville to discuss se- 
ceding from the state. One report claimed 
that Andrew Johnson had made arrange- 
ments in Cincinnati to ship 10,000 mus- 


| kets to mountaineer loyalists. Harris 


nonetheless maintained a conciliatory 
policy toward the region. He stationed 


| only fifteen companies in the area, and 


rejected an offer for Confederate troops. 
Connelly misunderstood his reasons for 
doing so. Harris did not fear losing the 
governorship in the upcoming August 
election. Indeed, the only reason he ran 
for reelection (he preferred the Senate) 
was that he feared that a lame-duck sta- 
tus would undercut his authority as head 
of the state military board. He knew that 
his opponent, East Tennessean William 
H. Polk, presented no serious threat. The 


| June 8 vote had served as a de facto straw 


poll vote for the August election. The gov- 
ernor barely even campaigned. Rather his 
policy was aimed at the election of pro- 
Southern congressmen and state legisla- 
tors, and a genuine attempt at cultivat- 
ing a unified state.? 

The East Tennessee vote did not go 
as hoped. Three congressmen were 
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Andrew Johnson 


Johnson accused the Tennessee legislature 
of being “subsidized & corrupted by the Govr.” 


elected who promised to represent the 
region in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. Armed unionist bands began to as- 
semble, and violence flared with Provi- 
sional Army troops. Recognizing the 
failure of his leniency policy, Harris 
tightened his grip over the ungrateful 
mountaineers. “I fear we will have to 
adopt an energetic policy with the people 
of that section,” he wrote on August 16, 
1861. By the end of the summer, over 
10,000 troops had flooded into the re- 
gion, including Confederate regiments 
from Mississippi and Alabama. Arrest 
orders went out for the congressmen- 
elect (two were captured) and other 
prominent loyalists.!° 

Harris had gone from an “all lenient” 
to an “all-force” policy, charged Connelly, 
and this sudden flip-flop sowed “the seeds 
of Unionist trouble.” Such a conclusion 
clearly underestimates the fierce loyalty 
of the unionists. Harris had indeed been 
embarrassed by the response to his le- 
nient policy, but what else could he have 


From THE RISE, PROGRESS, & DBC LINE OF SECESSION (1862) 


William G. “Parson” Brownlow 


s oF Tennessee (1888) 


Thomas A. R. Nelson 


On May 30 prominent Unionists, including William Brownlow and Thomas 
Nelson, met in Knoxville to discuss seceding from the state. 


done? Had he not at least attempted mod- 
eration, doomed though it probably was, 
he would have faced both contemporary 
and modern criticism. 


Connelly further concluded that | 


Harris, “in order to emphasize Tennessee’s | 


isolated condition as a border state... 


played on the fear of a Federal invasion | 


down the Mississippi [River.]” This strat- 
egy became his rationalization “to explain 
why the legislature had entered a military 
league with the Confederates.” Far from 
being a ploy to affect the June 8 vote, Har- 
ris genuinely feared for the safety of Mem- 
phis. By May 10 intelligence (hardly more 
than rumors) indicated that 7,000-10,000 
Federals were at Cairo, Illinois, preparing 


of Memphis and make a rush on the city 
was uncovered. 

This strategy “boomeranged,” ac- 
cording to Connelly, because military 
leaders bought into the governor’s “pro- 
paganda” and “placed the bulk of the state 
force on the Mississippi.” Harris’ fixation 


on the Mississippi, continued Connelly, | 


was in part based upon the naive assump- 
tion of continued Kentucky neutrality. 
Pro-Southern Kentucky governor Beriah 


The facts tell a different story. The 
state’s largest camps of instruction— 
Camp Brown at Union City, Camp 
Cheatham in Robertson County, thirty 
miles north of Nashville, and Camp 
Trousdale, in Trousdale County, were all 
located along the northern border. In- 
deed, of the twenty regiments in position 
on July 31, all but three were along the 
so-called “Legal Line.” Additionally, in 
May Harris dispatched Adna Anderson, 
a leading civil engineer, to the twin riv- 
ers to survey the country and find appro- 
priate locations for fortifications. A wa- 
ter battery was begun on the Cumberland 


| River (eventually styled Fort Donelson), 


| for a thrust south. By the 24th a Union | 
“plan” to capture the fortifications north 


Magoffin assured Harris that no Federal | 


troops would dare violate the state’s neu- 
trality. Tennessee’s 400-mile northern 


| border, especially at the Tennessee and 


Cumberland Rivers, went unprotected, 
and no plans were forthcoming “if 
Kentucky’s neutrality evaporated.” Offi- 
cials were convinced that if the Federals 


| made an advance, it would come cartes 
| the west side of the Mississippi River.!! 
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with the assistance of factory hands from 
the nearby Cumberland Iron Works. 
Anderson also located a potential battery 
position on the Tennessee River, al- 
though it was later relocated five miles 
downriver (the future Fort Henry). Thus, 
during the three-month period when 
Harris had direct control over affairs, he 
clearly realized that Kentucky neutrality 
was tenuous. !2 

Nevertheless, Harris did fear more 
for the safety of the Mississippi River 
than he did the twin rivers. In war one 
cannot be strong everywhere. The ques- 
tion then becomes where can one be 
weak. Given the facts at the time, Harris 
chose to be weak at the twin rivers. Had 
he decided to place all of his engineers 


| and heavy guns at the Cumberland and 


Tennessee Rivers, the Federals could sim- 
ply have changed their plans and at- 
tacked first on the Mississippi. He then 
would have been criticized in reverse. In- 
terestingly, it was the Confederates who 


violated Kentucky’s neutrality in Sep- 
tember 1861, not the Northerners. 

If the defenses of the twin rivers were 
inadequate, it occurred on the Confed- 
erate watch, not Harris’ State forces were 
transferred to the Confederate govern- 
ment in July 1861, and General Leonidas 
Polk sent to assume temporary command 
of Department No. 2 until the arrival of 


General Albert Sidney Johnston. Con- | 


nelly’s insistence that Harris continued 
to make unilateral decisions in Middle 
Tennessee until Johnston’s arrival is sim- 
ply not true. The Harris papers in the 
Tennessee State Library and Archives are 
replete with telegrams to the War Depart- 
ment requesting guidance on every de- 
cision made. Indeed, every indication is 
that Harris did not want responsibility. 
Ultimately it was inept Confederate lead- 
ership that caused the catastrophe at Fort 
Donelson, not a lack of manpower or 
weak river defenses. Connelly’s attempt 
at making Harris a distant scapegoat for 
the disaster fails. 


Biiwattes 5 si 


The steamboat Aleck Scott docks at Cairo, Illinois, to deliver hundreds of Federal sol- 


Southern. Thus, while the two major gen- 
eral positions went to the Democrats, all 
five of his brigadiers, save Cheatham, 
went to the Whigs. The Confederate gov- 
ernment accepted Harris’ major gener- 
als (although at the reduced grade of 
brigadiers to Harris’ chagrin), but all five 
of his brigadiers were initially rejected. 
The governor promptly replied to Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis: “It is a political ne- 
cessity, as well as strict justice, that the 
Whig element be fully recognized.” Har- 
ris reminded the president that although 
he had nothing to do with the selection 
process, Tennesseans would hold him 
responsible. Cheatham and Zollicoffer 
were subsequently given brigadier com- 
missions. !3 

Harris’ selection of Gideon Pillow to 
head the Provisional Army has been 
sharply criticized by modern historians. 
Among professional army officers, Pillow 


| hada hopelessly battered image from his 


Mexican War days. Indeed, he would not 
have been a general but for the fact that 


diers. By May 10 rumor had it that up to 10,000 Union troops were massed at Cairo, 
ready to thrust south. The Scott was later converted into an ironclad and renamed Lafayette. 
Among its prewar crew was a young man named Samuel Clemens, whom the world 


would later know as Mark Twain. 


Connelly also charged that Harris’ 
generals in the Provisional Army were 
mere political appointees and that none 
of them, save Benjamin Cheatham and 
Felix Zollicoffer, would distinguish them- 
selves. The governor openly admitted the 
political nature of his appointees. Al- 
though the Democrats controlled the 
state, the Whigs represented a sizable 
minority. Desiring to put a cease to the 
political bickering, he attempted to cul- 
tivate those Whigs who were openly pro- 


he had been an associate of then Presi- 
dent James K. Polk. Ulysses S. Grant, 
Gordon Granger, George McClellan, and 
William T. Sherman would denounce 
him respectively as a buffoon, fool, im- 
becile, and liar. Pillow unquestionably 
possessed a dark side—jealous, egotisti- 
cal, vengeful, and argumentative. In his 
1876 will he would express deep resent- 
ment against three of his daughters and 
their husbands. Pillow was nonetheless 
perceived as a home-grown hero, he had 
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Mexican War experience, and he pos- 
sessed organizational skills. His huge land 
holdings in three states very possibly 
made him the richest man in Tennessee 
in 1861. Even historian William C. Davis, 
who dismissed Pillow as a “boastful semi- 
competent,” saw logic in the appoint- 
ment—he was “too powerful to be ig- 
nored.”!4 

Harris also tapped fifty-seven-year- 


| old Samuel R. Anderson, the former 


Nashville postmaster, as major general. 
Anderson was part of the so-called “Post 
Office clique,” which included Pillow, 
William McNish, the future Confederate 
postmaster, and others, who were open 
Democratic secessionist cohorts of Har- 


| tis. In early March 1861 Anderson be- 


came the new president of the Bank of 
Tennessee. His military appointment was 
not totally political—he had served as 
lieutenant colonel of the 1st Tennessee 
during the Mexican War. He would per- 
form good service as a Confederate briga- 
dier until relieved in 1862 due to poor 


| health.!5 


The governor’s five brigadiers all had 
combat experience. These included 
Cheatham, the foul-mouthed, hard- 
drinking proprietor of the Nashville race 
track; sixty-five-year-old Robert C. Fos- 
ter, a Franklin attorney and long-time 
member of the general assembly; forty- 
one-year-old John L. T. Sneed, an old 
classmate and friend of Pillow’s; William 
R. Caswell of East Tennessee; and 
Zollicoffer, a former United States sena- 


_ tor and Nashville newspaper editor. Al- 


though none were stellar, Connelly’s con- 
clusion that Foster, Sneed, and Caswell 
were “incompetents or troublemakers” is 
unfounded. All received high marks from 
fellow officers. (All three resigned when 
not offered Confederate commissions.)!® 

In defense of Harris, he had a small 
pool from which to draw. Only a hand- 
ful of Tennessee West Pointers were 
readily available—Daniel Donelson, 
Alexander P. Stewart, John P. McCown, 


| Melton A. Haynes, Bushrod Johnson, Ri- 


chard G. Fain, and Lucius M. Walker. All 
save one received appointments in the 
Provisional Army—Donelson as adjutant 
general, Johnson as chief engineer, 
McCown, Stewart, and Haynes to head 
up the fledgling artillery corps, and Fain, 
who had quit the army upon graduation 
to become a Nashville merchant, as com- 
missary general. It is not known why 
Walker, a Memphis merchant, was passed 
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HAROLD HOLZER 


“RIGHT MAKES MIGHT” 


HOW LINCOLN’S CIVIL WAR PRESIDENCY BEGAN AT COOPER UNION IN NEW YORK 


“Right makes might.” With those 
ringing words, Abraham Lincoln ended 
the most influential speech of his pre- 
presidential career. Arguably, it was the 
speech that both demonstrated his 
electability to a dubious East, and reaf- 
firmed his unsuitability to a hostile 
South. More even than the “House Di- 
vided” address two years earlier, it may 
have been the speech that catapulted Lin- 
coln to the White House—and hastened 
the nation’s slide toward secession and 
civil war.! 

Yet, despite all this, for more than a 
hundred and forty years, the Cooper 
Union address has been the most famous 
of Lincoln’s famous speeches than no one 
remembers anymore, except by reputa- 
tion. Worse, those who do remember it 
have misinterpreted it relentlessly. It has 
been all but lost in the fog of legend— 
appreciated without being understood, 
its daunting length discouraging much- 
needed reassessment. 

Those of us who are professionally 
committed to probing such matters— 
namely, historians and biographers— 
have subjected it to occasional analysis 
over the years, but much less than it de- 
serves, considering the sobriquet that has 
always been attached to it: “The speech 
that made Lincoln president.” 

In a way, the neglect is understand- 
able. The speech boasts little of the ma- 
jestic passion of Lincoln’s magisterial Sec- 
ond Inaugural (it is, rather, a deliberately 
non-passionate speech); and less of the 
elegiac beauty of the Gettysburg Address. 
In fact, the Cooper Union address seems, 
in cursory re-reading, prolix and unre- 
mittingly prosaic. Nonetheless, it some- 
how survived in the mists of legend, a so- 


Left: Mathew Brady’s famous “Cooper 
Union photograph,” taken on February 27, 
1860, the same day that Lincoln delivered 
his speech at the New York college. 


called “masterpiece” whose reputation 
was neither disputed nor particularly 
comprehended. 

Then, on September 11, 2001, in a 
modern New York City that Lincoln 
never could have imagined, the speech 


was born again. After terrorists destroyed | 


the World Trade Center, pundits and 
politicians alike began groping for words 
that might help New Yorkers understand 
and endure. And some began recalling 
that when Lincoln came to New York in 
1860 to confront the explosive slavery is- 
sue, he had defiantly insisted: “Right 
makes might.” 

In the hours following the 9/11 at- 
tack, New York Senator Hillary Rodham 
Clinton became the first to quote the per- 
oration of Lincoln’s Cooper Union 
speech to assuage frightened, despondent 
New Yorkers. Moving from site to site in 
battered lower Manhattan, she repeatedly 
reminded people that decades earlier, not 
far from where they stood, Lincoln had 
declared: “Let us have faith that right 
makes might.” Not long thereafter, the call 
was taken up by Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, 
Governor George Pataki, and other lead- 
ers determined to boost morale. 

If nothing else, it marked a turning 
point in the moribund reputation of the 
speech—a “dividing line,” as Lincoln’s 
arch-political rival, Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, might have put it. (Ironically, 
that phrase—the title of a magazine ar- 
ticle by Douglas—helped inspire Cooper 
Union; Douglas claimed historical justi- 
fication for allowing new territories to 
vote slavery up or down for themselves.) 

All of this renewed attention at least 
reminded modern Americans that on 
February 27, 1860, Abraham Lincoln, the 
quintessential western politician, gave his 
first speech in New York City, and so hyp- 
notized a largely skeptical, elite Eastern 
crowd, that it propelled him toward the 
Republican presidential nomination 
three months later. Long before Iowa cau- 


cuses and first-in-the-nation primaries, 
the speech packed the wallop of Super 
Tuesday: raising Lincoln from the pack 
of presidential wannabes and making his 
victory, and in a sense, secession and civil 
war, all but inevitable. 

Well, not quite. Looking at Cooper 
| Union retrospectively, it is tempting in- 
deed to cast it not only as the transfor- 
mative event of the future president's life, 
but of the Union’s life as well. And yet 
the stubbornly dense speech itself long 
gave the lie to the legend. It still seemed, 
to any modern reader’s eye, complicated, 
complex, almost interminable. Besides, 
historians have unrelentingly contended 
that the speech was “conservative.” How 
could a “conservative” speech change the 
political dynamic of the presidential cam- 
paign and, even more mysteriously, pro- 
voke the break-up of the Union? 
Clearly, the time has come to re-explore 
the original meanings of Lincoln’s most 
important pre-presidential speech—not 
only by deconstructing and parsing the 
address itself, but by re-imagining the 
toxic political culture into which 
Abraham Lincoln, in a political do-or-die 
| moment, first hurled those words from 
the stage on the eve of the greatest crisis 
America ever faced. 

It is time to try again to understand 
why this lengthy, precise, legalistic, fact- 
filled address proved so thrilling to 
Lincoln’s listeners, and such a boost to 
his political career. How did it transform 
him from a relatively obscure Illinois fa- 
vorite son into a viable national con- 
tender for his party’s presidential nomi- 
nation? 

The explanation, like the speech it- 
self, is complicated. Cooper Union was 
not just a speech, it was a conquest: a 
public relations triumph, a political coup 
d’etat, and an image transfiguration 
aided, abetted, and illustrated by the most 
felicitous photo opportunity in Ameri- 
| can history. 
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More than the culmination of a tir- 
ing cross-country journey, it constituted 
the beginning of a triumphant, though 
exhausting, regional tour that took Lin- 
coln to Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
and Connecticut. In both New York and 
New England, it focused attention on a 
western celebrity enjoying a precious 
opportunity to impress eastern political 
and publishing leaders, to dazzle influ- 
ential audiences, and to charm young 
party workers. Few presidential aspirants 
ever enjoyed such a propitious chance for 
success; few ever faced and overcame a 
greater risk of failure. Nor did Lincoln’s 
words fade from memory after they were 
heard: published and republished in 
more than one language, it became a 
major campaign document that contin- 
ued exerting influence for months. 

In response to a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to make a national impact— 
or retreat to the prairie in the same ano- 
nymity with which he arrived —Abraham 
Lincoln not only made a successful 
speech at Cooper Union, he helped it en- 
dure through both repetition and care- 
fully controlled republication. He also 
used his visit to introduce a new politi- 
cal dialectic, characterized by a fresh, lean 
style of elocution: free of bombast, meta- 
phor, and vituperation, but rather con- 
structed out of facts, logic, and reason, 
supported by history and national expe- 
rience, and infused with moral certainty. 

If for no other reason, in this 2004 
presidential campaign year—character- 
ized, as have been all recent races, by 
sound bites, canned commercials, and 
stiffly formal question-and-answer ses- 
sions masquerading as debates— 
Lincoln’s Cooper Union address merits 
our renewed attention. It may be the 
quintessential example of a lost art: the 
long, sustained, personally written, fear- 
lessly delivered campaign speech. 


+ + 


The cavernous, gas-lit Great Hall of 
the new Cooper Union building in New 
York overflowed with people on that 
memorable February night in 1860. Or 
so the more enthusiastic newspapers re- 
ported. 

In truth, as many as a fourth of the 
hall’s eighteen hundred plush seats stood 
empty for the much-touted political lec- 
ture. Then, just as now, New Yorkers 
could choose their “amusements” from 


an array of activities, and many chose the 
theatre, minstrel shows, concerts, or other 
lectures. 

Tickets were reasonably priced at 
twenty-five cents each, and despite stub- 
born legends about a snowstorm fright- 
ening away the crowd, surviving but hith- 
erto unexamined meteorological records 
suggest that it remained rather warm that 
winter evening—without a drop of rain 
or snow to dampen anyone’s potential 
enthusiasm. (It had snowed so much in 
New York so recently that it is possible 
that eyewitnesses, writing decades later, 
compressed an entire fortnight of chang- 


ing weather into a single, fuzzy memory 
of a city adrift in snow for an entire sea- 
son.) In the end, perhaps fifteen hundred 
show up. Still, they represented, as one 
journalist put it, “the pick and flower of 
New York culture.”? 

Officially, the venue was The Coo- 
per Union for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art. The red-brick building had 
opened the previous year on the north- 
ern edge of one of Manhattan’s principal 
north-south thoroughfares, The Bowery. 
The school’s staggering cost, some 
$600,000, was borne entirely by its 
wealthy, eccentric founder, manufacturer 


The Cooper Institute as it looked in an engraving published around the same time 
as Abraham Lincoln delivered his speech there. 
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This bird's-eye view of New York City was published a few years before Lincoln's 1860 
visit. Although Manhattan was a constantly changing metropolis, this is very much the 
town Lincoln encountered when he stepped off a ferry landing on the shore at left— 
except that Cooper Union, opened in 1859, had yet to be built. 
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The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia 


Harold Holzer 


The Lincoln Museum, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Neg. No. 65 


Harold Holzer 


Peter Cooper. Here, working people could | 


avail themselves of free night classes and 
enjoy access to a well-stocked library that 
stayed open until the unheard-of hour of 
10:00 p.m. In tribute to its founder, the 
school was already being referred to as 
“Cooper’s Union,’ or the name that even- 
tually stuck: “Cooper Union.” By any 
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name, no setting could have served as a 
more appropriate showcase for a speaker 
who had himself risen from grinding 
poverty through study and hard work. 
Most in the well-heeled crowd 
cheered “vehemently” the moment the 
lecturer appeared on the high platform. 


Here, at last, for his very first New York | 


speaking appearance, was the plucky de- 
bater who had aroused such excitement 


in the West during his widely reported | 
| man genius brought Abraham Lincoln 


political clashes with Senator Douglas 


two years earlier. But few on hand were | 


quite prepared for their first, startling 
glimpse of Abraham Lincoln. 

Standing before them was an un- 
gainly, horribly dressed giant, at six-feet 
four inches dwarfing the other dignitar- 
ies on the stage even though he stooped 
forward from the shoulders. He was clad 


in a wrinkled black suit that ballooned | 
_ Its impact was magnified because it was 


out in the back. His withered, long neck 
emerged from a comically loose collar 
that looked several sizes too big. Wiry 
black hair flew out in all directions. 

“At first sight there was nothing im- 
pressive or imposing about him,” recalled 


one astonished young eyewitness. “His | 
| which formal oratory was so potent; in 


clothes hung awkwardly on his gaunt and 
giant frame; his face was of a dark pallor, 


| without the slightest tinge of color; his 


seamed and rugged features bore the fur- 
rows of hardship and struggle. His deep- 
set eyes looked sad and anxious.’ At best, 
the onlooker said, the speaker appeared 
decidedly “ill at ease.” 

Lincoln began his speech in a thin, 
high-pitched voice. He looked nervous. 


One observer swore that, early on, the | 


speaker lost his place as he tried reading 
from his thick manuscript. Even if true, 


two hours later he had the audience on | 


its feet cheering. 
Lincoln arrived in New York an un- 
known. No one met him at the ferry slip 


when he first set foot on Manhattan is- 


Left top: Senator Stephen A. Douglas, Illi- 


| nois Democrat, defeated Lincoln for the 


| seat two years before. Their debates gar- 
| nered national attention. Lincoin’s final ora- 


torical assault on his longtime rival would 
come on February 27, 1860, at Cooper 
Union. 


Left: Although Lincoln grew his famous 
beard in late 1860, Brady's New York 
photo continued to be a favorite model 
for artists in Europe. This woven-silk 
tribute was issued by A. Chévre and 
published by Isaac Dreyfus Sons in 
Basel, Switzerland. 


land. No one escorted him to the hall the 
evening of his speech. He boasted no en- 
tourage, no handlers, no spin doctors. Yet 
within weeks, his speech was read in 
newspapers and pamphlets. And it was 
““llustrated” by a fortuitously arranged, 
brilliantly posed photograph at Mathew 
Brady’s gallery that would itself be widely 
reproduced. Thus, a unique confluence 
of political culture, rhetorical opportu- 
nity, technological innovation, and hu- 


to the center stage of American politics 
at precisely the right time, and with pre- 
cisely the right message: that slavery was 
wrong, and ought to be confined to the 
areas where it already existed, and placed 
on the “course of ultimate extinction.” 
That the Union was sacred, and could 
never be rightfully destroyed by sectional 
disagreement. That “right makes might.” 


spoken in New York, then as now the 
media capital of the country. 


+ + 


It is hard for modern Americans to 
appreciate a long-lost political culture in 


which public appearances by public fig- 


| ures provoked the devotion of old-time 


religious revivalism and the passion un- 
leashed by modern professional sports. 
For Lincoln, an acknowledged master of 
this milieu, Cooper Union presented a 
challenge: could the man who had mas- 
tered the art of frontier oratory appeal 
to a cultured audience in the fastest- 
growing city in the nation? Fully under- 
standing the potential importance of his 
speech, Lincoln devoted more time to its 
preparation than to any oration he had 
ever delivered. 

As his law partner, William H. Hern- 
don, remembered: “He searched through 
the dusty volumes of congressional pro- 
ceedings in the State library, and dug 
deeply into political history. He was 


| painstaking and thorough in the study of 


his subject.”4 


His subject, of course, was slavery. 
Six years earlier, the controversial Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act had overturned the 
Missouri Compromise, which had kept 
the lid on the smoldering slavery caul- 
dron for more than thirty years. The Dred 
Scott decision followed in 1857, arous- 
ing anti-slavery men even more. Then, 
only a few weeks after Lincoln was invited 
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east, his lifelong political rival Stephen A. 
Douglas published his article in the 
country’s most prestigious periodical— 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine—argu- 
ing that the nation’s founders not only 
expected slavery to spread, but believed 
that individual states and territories 
would perpetually enjoy the right to vote, 
one by one, on whether to allow the in- 
stitution inside their borders.° 

Probably in part because the origi- 
nal invitation east summoned Lincoln 
not to Cooper Union, but to Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Plymouth Church in Brooklyn 
(the venue was ultimately changed for 
reasons that remain a mystery), he de- 
termined that his address there would be 
a political “lecture,” not a stump speech, 
a calm and careful response to Douglas, 


not like the impassioned rejoinders in 
their 1858 debates. Lincoln determined 
to prove historically what he had long 
argued politically: that recent efforts to 
nationalize slavery, like the Dred Scott 
decision, were, as he first suggested in 
1857, “based on assumed historical facts 
which were not really true.” 

With no researchers to assist him, no 
professional scholars to feed him docu- 
ments, and no secretary to take dictation, 
Lincoln, as one young man who heard 
the speech observed, produced “the most 
carefully prepared, the most elaborately 
investigated and demonstrated and veri- 
fied of all the work of his life.”” 

To construct his address as a histori- 
cal and political lecture kept faith with 
the spirit of the summons and the sacred- 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH 


ED. Lincoln begins by defining the “issue” between himself and Senator Douglas: 


MR. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW CITIZENS 
OF NEW-YORK: 

The facts with which I shall deal this 
evening are mainly old and familiar; nor is 
there anything new in the general use I shall 
make of them. If there shall be any novelty, it 
will be in the mode of presenting the facts, 
and the inferences and observations follow- 
ing that presentation. 

In his speech last autumn, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as reported in “The New-York 
Times,” Senator Douglas said: 

“Our fathers, when they framed the 
Government under which we live, under- 
stood this question just as well, and even bet- 
ter, than we do now.” 

I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a 
text for this discourse. I so adopt it because 
it furnishes a precise and an agreed starting 
point for a discussion between Republicans 
and that wing of the Democracy headed by 
Senator Douglas. It simply leaves the inquiry: 
“What was the understanding those fathers 
had of the question mentioned?” What is the 
frame of government under which we live? 

The answer must be: “The Constitution 
of the United States.” That Constitution con- 
sists of the original, framed in 1787, (and 
under which the present government first 
went into operation,) and twelve subse- 
quently framed amendments, the first ten of 
which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the 
Constitution? I suppose the “thirty-nine” 
who signed the original instrument may be 
fairly called our fathers who framed that part 
of the present Government. It is almost ex- 
actly true to say they framed it, and it is alto- 


gether true to say they fairly represented the 
opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at 
that time. Their names, being familiar to nearly 
all, and accessible to quite all, need not now be 
repeated. 

I take these “thirty-nine,” for the present, 
as being “our fathers who framed the Govern- 
ment under which we live.” 

What is the question which, according to 
the text, those fathers understood “just as well, 
and even better than we do now?” 

It is this: Does the proper division of local 
from federal authority, or anything in the Con- 
stitution, forbid our Federal Government to con- 
trol as to slavery in our Federal Territories? 

Upon this, Senator Douglas holds the af- 
firmative, and Republicans the negative. This 
affirmation and denial form an issue; and this 
issue—this question—is precisely what the text 
declares our fathers understood “better than 
we.” Let us now inquire whether the “thirty- 
nine,’ or any of them, ever acted upon this ques- 
tion; and if they did, how they acted upon it— 
how they expressed that better understanding? 

In 1784, three years before the Constitu- 
tion—the United States then owning the North- 
western Territory, and no other—the Congress 
of the Confederation had before them the ques- 
tion of prohibiting slavery in that Territory; and 
four of the “thirty-nine” who afterward framed 
the Constitution, were in that Congress, and 
voted on that question. Of these, Roger 
Sherman, Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh William- 
son voted for the prohibition, thus showing that, 
in their understanding, no line dividing local 
from federal authority, nor anything else, prop- 
erly forbade the Federal Government to con- 
trol as to slavery in federal territory. The other 
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ness of the locale. On the other hand, it 
also called for an inordinate amount of 
work. Three years after he composed and 
delivered the Cooper Union address, Lin- 
coln made another carefully prepared 
speech—at Gettysburg. Commenting on 
that masterpiece, a Massachusetts news- 
paper noted perceptively that while 
“strong feelings and a large brain” had 
been its parents, “a little painstaking” had 
served as its “accoucheur.” Accoucheur is 
the French word for one who assists a 
doctor or a midwife at a childbirth. The 
journalist had perceptively realized that 
even a brief speech like Gettysburg re- 
quired “work, work, work,” words Lin- 
coln once used to advise an aspiring law 
student about his career. Cooper Union 
required much more than “a little pains- 


of the four—James McHenry —voted against 
the prohibition, showing that, for some cause, 
he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the Constitution, but 
while the Convention was in session framing 
it, and while the Northwestern Territory still 
was the only territory owned by the United 
States, the same question of prohibiting slavery 
in the territory again came before the Congress 
of the Confederation; and two more of the 
“thirty-nine” who afterward signed the Con- 
stitution, were in that Congress, and voted on 
the question. They were William Blount and 
William Few; and they both voted for the pro- 
hibition—thus showing that, in their under- 
standing, no line dividing local from federal au- 
thority, nor anything else, properly forbids the 
Federal Government to control as to slavery in 
Federal territory. This time the prohibition be- 
came a law, being part of what is now well 
known as the Ordinance of ’87. 

The question of federal control of slavery 
in the territories, seems not to have been di- 
rectly before the Convention which framed the 
original Constitution; and hence it is not re- 
corded that the “thirty-nine,” or any of them, 
while engaged on that instrument, expressed 
any opinion on that precise question. 

In 1789, by the first Congress which sat 
under the Constitution, an act was passed to 
enforce the Ordinance of °87, including the 
prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern 
Territory. The bill for this act was reported by 
one of the “thirty-nine,” Thomas Fitzsimmons, 
then a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania. It went through all 
its stages without a word of opposition, and 
finally passed both branches without yeas and 
nays, which is equivalent to a unanimous pas- 
sage. In this Congress there were sixteen of the 
thirty-nine fathers who framed the original 


taking” as its accoucheur. It required con- 
siderable scholarly investigation. And it 
called for a cooler approach—not the 
depth of feeling later expressed at 
Gettysburg, or the passionate invective 
that had characterized his earlier cam- 
paign speeches. 

For Cooper Union, first came the 
research. “My father, of course, had some 
books at home. I remember well a large 
bookcase full of them,” his son Robert 
testified many years later. “After my 
mother’s death, when I rounded up such 
things as well as I could, I found myself 
in possession of twenty odd books, which 
I now have...among them...a book called 
‘Lives of the Signers, which I have no 
doubt my father used in preparing his 
Cooper Institute speech.” 


Constitution. They were John Langdon, Nicho- 
las Gilman, Wm. S. Johnson, Roger Sherman, 
Robert Morris, Thos. Fitzsimmons, William 
Few, Abraham Baldwin, Rufus King, William 
Paterson, George Clymer, Richard Bassett, 
George Read, Pierce Butler, Daniel Carroll, 
James Madison. 

This shows that, in their understanding, 
no line dividing local from federal authority, 
nor anything in the Constitution, properly for- 
bade Congress to prohibit slavery in the fed- 
eral territory; else both their fidelity to correct 
principle, and their oath to support the Con- 
stitution, would have constrained them to op- 
pose the prohibition. 

Again, George Washington, another of the 
“thirty-nine,” was then President of the United 
States, and, as such approved and signed the 
bill; thus completing its validity as a law, and 
thus showing that, in his understanding, no line 
dividing local from federal authority, nor any- 


This book was undoubtedly John 
Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers to the 
Declaration of Independence. Although 
Lincoln did not own the original five-vol- 
ume edition, he did possess the one-vol- 
ume abridged version edited by Robert 
Taylor Conrad in 1847. Lincoln turned 
to it now for insight into the lives and 
opinions of the founders. Douglas had 
insisted in Harper’s that the heroes of the 
Revolution had reserved to the states the 
right to decide the future of slavery. 

Now Lincoln sought an avenue to re- 
but Stephen Douglas’ contention that the 
nation’s founders had fully expected fu- 
ture territories and states to allow the ex- 
tension of slavery if they so choose. Lin- 
coln wanted to know: what did the 
fathers of the country really think, both 


thing in the Constitution, forbade the Federal 
Government, to control as to slavery in federal 
territory... 

ED. Lincoln goes on to demonstrate that of the 
thirty-nine “fathers,” twenty-three have voted 
or otherwise acted so as to make plain their 
views upon the legality of the federal govern- 
ment exercising control over slavery in the fed- 
eral territories. Of these, twenty-one—a clear 
majority of the thirty-nine—did so in the sense 
of restricting slavery in the territories. 

Then, after addressing a few words (actu- 
ally 3,201) to “the people of the South,” Lin- 
coln concludes with remarks addressed to fel- 
low Republicans. His final paragraphs reject 
any compromise between right and wrong, and 
issue a firm call to duty: 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet 
afford to let it alone where it is, because that 
much is due to the necessity arising from its 
actual presence in the nation; but can we, while 
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before and after the Constitutional con- 
vention? Did they ever publish their later 
views? More to the point, did they ever 
have the opportunity, the responsibility, 
to express themselves on the issue? 

Here Lincoln found his opening 
theme: how had the framers voted on 
subsequent matters related to the slavery 
question? If they had sided with federal 
authority, as Lincoln suspected, he would 
have the perfect retort to Douglas’ argu- 
ments in Harper's. 

Lincoln knew that, as he had put it 
years earlier, “the scenes of the 
revolution...like every thing else...must 
fade upon the memory of the world, and 
grow more and more dim by the lapse of 
time.” To refresh his recollections, Lin- 
coln began with Jonathan Elliott’s The 


our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread 
into the National Territories, and to overrun 
us here in these Free States? If our sense of 
duty forbids this, then let us stand by our 
duty, fearlessly and effectively. 

Let us be diverted by none of those so- 
phistical contrivances wherewith we are so 
industriously plied and belabored—contriv- 
ances such as groping for some middle 
ground between the right and the wrong, 
vain as the search for a man who should be 
neither a living man nor a dead man—such 
as a policy of “don’t care” on a question about 
which all true men do care—such as Union 
appeals beseeching true Union men to yield 
to Disunionists, reversing the divine rule, 
and calling, not the sinners, but the righteous 
to repentance—such as invocations to Wash- 
ington, imploring men to unsay what Wash- 
ington said, and undo what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our 
duty by false accusations against us, nor 
frightened from it by menaces of destruc- 
tion to the Government nor of dungeons to 
ourselves. 

LET US HAVE FAITH THAT RIGHT 
MAKES MIGHT, AND IN THAT FAITH, 
LET US, TO THE END, DARE TO DO OUR 
DUTY AS WE UNDERSTAND IT. 


The New York Post published this woodcut of 
Lincoln delivering his Cooper Union speech in 
41901—more than forty years after the event. 
The artist mistakenly showed the orator with 
whiskers, which he did not grow until his elec- 
tion to the presidency, nine months after his 
visit to New York. Post editor William Cullen 
Bryant—the bearded man with his arms folded, 
shown at right—introduced Lincoln at Cooper 
Union. From the New York Post Bicentennial 
Souvenir Book, published 2001. 
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Debates...on the Adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. Page by page, Lincoln stud- 
ied the words of the men whose names 
were now, in Lincoln’s words, “trans- 
ferred to counties and cities, and rivers 
and mountains, revered and sung, and 
toasted for all time.”? 

The more Lincoln searched, the 
more framers he learned had opposed the 
extension of slavery, or at least recognized 
federal authority to govern extension. By 
the time he concluded, Lincoln deter- 
mined that of the thirty-nine signers of 
the Constitution who had gone on to 
express themselves on the issue, twenty- 
three had registered votes that showed 
that they believed the federal government 
had the power to regulate slavery. 

Lincoln dazzled New York when he 
regurgitated this research. For nearly an 
hour, he painstakingly recited facts and 
figures—taking special delight in subtly 
teasing Douglas as he spun his masterly 
web. Then came a change of pace and 
tone, an artfully constructed “few words 
to the South,” in which he boldly warned 
against secession and accused pro-slavery 
Democrats (rather than anti-slavery Re- 
publicans) of promoting sectional dis- 
harmony. Finally came a ringing perora- 
tion echoing with the name of George 
Washington and punctuated by a firm 
line in the sand—a plea to Republicans 
to maintain their struggle against what 
was so obviously a moral wrong: 

Neither let us be slandered from 

our duty by false accusations 

against us, nor frightened from it 

by menaces of destruction to the 

Government nor of dungeons to 

ourselves. Let us have faith that 

right makes might, and in that 
faith, let us, to the end, dare to do 
our duty as we understand it. 
Overnight, his performance trans- 
formed Lincoln from a regional celebrity 
into a viable national figure, vividly al- 
tering his image from that of rustic de- 
bater to thoughtful leader. No historical 
revisionism can possibly alter the fact of 
this momentous transfiguration. Still, it 
remains as crucial to understand what the 
Cooper Union address did not accom- 
plish as it is to comprehend what it did. 
In the former category, Cooper 
Union did not make Abraham Lincoln a 
popular hero throughout New York City. 
An overwhelming majority of its voters 
remained confirmed Democrats. Nine 


months after his visit to New York City, 
Abraham Lincoln was soundly defeated 
there on election day, 1860. 

Neither did the Cooper Union 
speech help the soon-active Lincoln 
presidential campaign to win New York 
delegates to their cause at the Conven- 
tion. Rather, the state’s delegation re- 
mained stubbornly committed to the fa- 
vorite son candidate whose commanding 
pre-convention lead Lincoln’s Cooper 
Union invitation was specifically de- 
signed to erode: the state’s United States 
Senator, William H. Seward. 

Contrary to legend, however, Coo- 
per Union was not just a happy acci- 
dent—a chance meeting of man and au- 
dience. Rather, Lincoln’s visit was a 
carefully staged act in a complex local po- 
litical drama, organized to introduce 
western alternatives to New York Repub- 
licans in order to derail Seward. Lincoln’s 
was the last such address in this series, 
and turned out to be the most sensa- 
tional. 

Most important of all, Cooper 
Union was not a conservative oration. 
Rather, it was Lincoln’s ingenious attempt 
to make Republican principles appear 
conservative by identifying them with 
historical doctrine and founding-father 
icons. Lincoln’s historical analysis did not 
make his message conservative; it merely 


| invited conservatives to endorse his mes- 


sage. It certainly seemed radical enough 


to one Richmond journalist to reinforce 


| the notion that Republicans like Lincoln 


threatened the Southern way of life. If the 
slave-holding South was supposed to take 
solace from the speech, and conclude that 
a Lincoln presidency could be endured 
without protest, it elicited no such reac- 
tion. In fact, Cooper Union did nothing 
to change Lincoln’s image among South- 
erners and Democrats as a dangerous 
“Black Republican.” 

On the other hand, one can certainly 
speculate reasonably that Cooper Union 
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Above: One of the earliest printings of the Cooper Union speech. This pamphlet was 
issued by the Chicago Press & Tribune in the spring of 1860. 
Below: Cooper Union as it looks today—unchanged from Lincoin’s time except for the 
addition of an extra floor. Both photographed by Don Pollard. 
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did win Lincoln enough admiration, and 
enough support, among New York City 
Republicans to at least limit Democratic 
voting majorities there that November. 
With upstate counties in turn voting 
overwhelmingly Republican, Lincoln 
eked out an overall statewide victory and 
captured the state’s stockpile of electoral 
votes. 

The Cooper Union address was not 
only Lincoln’s first campaign speech for 
the presidency. Including the variations 
on the theme that he went on to deliver 
in New England, it was also his last. Bow- 
ing to tradition, he would say no more 
publicly until his election to the White 
House. He did not have to. In print, 
Lincoln’s speech endured as a campaign 
document, helping keep his name alive 
before the voters while he remained at 
home. 

And then there was that photograph! 
Lincoln’s New York visit inspired the 
most important single visual image of his, 
or arguably any, American presidential 
campaign: the image-enhancing Mathew 
Brady likeness. Hand on book, staring at 
the viewer with an intense gaze—and 
fortuitously retouched to glamorize his 
rough features—Brady’s Lincoln seemed 
poised, determined, even elegant. The 
picture’s proliferation and adaptation in 
prints, medallions, broadsides, and ban- 
ners perhaps did as much to promote 
Lincoln as the Cooper Union address it- 
self. Supposedly, Lincoln volunteered 
when he met the photographer again a 
few years later: “Brady and the Cooper 
Institute made me President.” It was a 
generous thing to say, but not very far 
from the truth. Make him president they 
undoubtedly did.!° 

For years, the Cooper Union ad- 
dress—seldom read, rarely analyzed— 
was recalled as a conservative speech that 
somehow endeared the speaker to 
America’s most cynical city. Much more 
accurately, it was a firm, clever, savvy, and 
highly moral speech that ironically did 
little to win New York votes at all—but 
may have been achieved enough nation- 
wide acclaim to win Lincoln the presi- 
dency, and perhaps qualify as the open- 
ing salvo of the Civil War. 


HAROLD HOLZER is Vice President for 
Communications and Marketing at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and co- 
chairman of the United States Lincoln 
Bicentennial Commission. He has writ- 


ten more than five hundred articles and 
authored, co-authored, and edited 
twenty-two books, including The Lincoln 
Image (1984), The Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates (1993), Lincoln Seen and Heard 
(2000), and State of the Union: New York 
and the Civil War (2002). This article is 
based on his next book, Lincoln at Coo- 
per Union: The Speech That Made Abra- 
ham Lincoln President, which will be pub- 
lished in May by Simon and Schuster. 


NOTES: 

1. For the full text of the speech, as edited by 
Lincoln, and annotated by his young hosts 
in New York, see Roy P. Basler, et. al., eds., 
The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, 9 
vols., hereinafter cited as Collected Works 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1953-55), pp. 522- 
50. For this edition, Lincoln apparently 
wanted the last sentence—including the 
words “right makes might”—capitalized. 

2. Quoted by Johnson E, Fairchild, “Lincoln 
at the Cooper Union,” in Ralph G. New- 
man, ed., Lincoln for the Ages (Garden City, 
N.Y., 1960), p. 138. 

3. Joseph H. Choate, “Abraham Lincoln at 
Cooper Union,” in Nathan William Mc- 
Chesney, ed., Abraham Lincoln: The Trib- 
ute of a Century, 1809-1909 (Chicago, 
1910), p. 277; some adjectives added from 
“Lincoln’s Life Work. Lecture by Mr. 
Choate....” New York Times, November 14, 
1900. 

4, William H. Herndon, Herndon’s Lincoln: 
The True Story of a Great Life, 3 vols., orig. 
pub. 1889 (Springfield, Ill, n.d.), 3: pp. 
514-15. 

5. Stephen A. Douglas, “The Dividing Line 
Between Federal and Local Authority: 
Popular Sovereignty in the Territories,” 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 19 (Sep- 
tember 1859): p. 519. A superb commen- 
tary can be found in Harry V. Jaffa, A New 
Birth of Freedom: Abraham Lincoln and the 
Coming of the Civil War (Lanham, Md., 
2000), pp. 473-89. 

6. From Lincoln’s speech on the Dred Scott 
decision, Springfield, Illinois, June 26, 
1857, Collected Works, 2: p. 403. 

7. Charles C. Nott in George Haven Putnam, 
Abraham Lincoln: The People’s Leader in the 
Struggle for National Existence (New York, 
1909), p. 219. 

8. Robert Todd Lincoln to Isaac Markens, 
November 4, 1917, in Paul M. Angle, ed., 
A Portrait of Abraham Lincoln by His Old- 
est Son (Chicago, 1968), p. 47. 

9. From Lincoln's speech before the Young 
Men’s Lyceum of Springfield, Illinois, 
January 27, 1838, Collected Works, 1: p. 113. 

10.See Rufus Rockwell Wilson, ed., Intimate 
Memories of Lincoln (New York, 1945), p. 
248. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1.Colonel Zachary Taylor, future U.S. 
president, forbade his daughter to marry 
this future president. 


Zachary Taylor, c. 1848 


2. The Confederate Constitution mentions 
this subject more than any other. 

3. This is the only foreign state to officially 
recognize the Confederacy. 

4. This blockade runner was also the win- 
ner of the first cup race in 1851. 

5. The first photographs of dead on a Civil 
War battlefield were of this battle. 

6. This Confederate general was President 
Lincoln’s brother-in-law. 


TEASER: The only confirmed use of 
lances in a Civil War battle took pace dur- 
ing this engagement. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are be- 
low. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it to: NORTH & SOUTH, 
33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, 
CA 93667. The author of the correct an- 
swer drawn from the North & South hat 
will win a free book prize. 


WE DO NOT HAVE A WINNER! 
The Teaser question in volume 7, #1 was 
“What Union state had the highest per 
capita loss among its soldiers?” Many dif- 
ferent answers were submitted, from Wis- 
consin to Maine, but nobody submitted the 


correct answer: Iowa. 
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TO BATTLE FOR GOD ANDTHE RIGHT 
The Civil War Letterbooks of 
Emerson Opdycke 
Glenn V. Longacre and John E. Haas, eds. 
(Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2002. 
Pp. xxxvi, 320, illus., notes, appendices, 
index, bibliography. $34.95, ISBN 0-252- 
02774-4). 


Emerson Opdycke’s Civil War career was 
a meteoric one, even in a war full of meteoric 
careers. Enlisting in 1861, he soon became a 
lieutenant in the 41st Ohio Infantry, and as part 
of Don Carlos Buell’s force saw action on the 
second day at Shiloh. In August 1862 he left 
the 41st to command the newly 
formed 125th Ohio, which he led 
during the Tullahoma and 
Chickamauga Campaigns. After 
distinguishing himself at Chick- 
amauga, Opdycke led a small bri- 
gade at Chattanooga, and later held 
brigade command in the Atlanta 
and Nashville Campaigns, ending 
the war as a major general in 
charge of a division. 

Opdycke’s letter books are 
valuable for a number of reasons. 
First, they provide an almost com- 
plete record of his war service, in- 
cluding accounts of most of the major west- 
ern battles. Second, they show an interesting 
evolution in Opdycke’s thinking on issues such 
as slavery. Finally, they contain many interest- 
ing observations about leading personalities. 

This book is a must for even the most ca- 
sual student of the Civil War in the West. 

—Richard L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 
RN 
THE CONFEDERATE BELLE 
By Giselle Roberts (Columbia: MO: 
University of Missouri Press, 2003. Pp. 245, 
cloth, $32.50, ISBN: 0-8262-1464-9), 


Scarlet O’Hara conjures up romantic im- 
ages of beautiful young southern belles with- 
out a care in the world. But was the life of a 
belle really carefree? Giselle Roberts attempts 
to answer this question and give readers an in- 
depth look at the southern belle. 

Historians have looked at the lives of an- 
tebellum southern women, but Roberts’ exami- 
nation is more narrowly focused than most. 
She looks at the lives of young, elite white 
women between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 


BRIEFINGS 


five in Mississippi and Louisiana prior to and 
during the Civil War. Through diaries, letters, 
and memoirs, Roberts finds that these women’s 
lives may have appeared carefree, but in reality 
were not. Honor was just as important to 
young southern women as it was to the men. 
Women expressed honor by embodying the 
southern feminine ideal, and were responsible 
for enhancing their family’s honor through 
marriage. Unlike older southern women, these 
girls did not manage households or slaves. 
Their primary duties were to socialize, educate 
themselves, and find a suitable husband. How- 
ever, the Civil War brought great changes in 
their perspectives and beliefs, requiring women 
to expand both their household and commu- 
nity roles. Many were forced to cope with the 
reality of managing households and slaves un- 
der trying circumstances. 
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Roberts has expanded our knowledge of 
antebellum southern women by separating 
the roles and experiences of young and old. 
Her work adds to the existing scholarship 
and is complementary to the works of Cath- 
erine Clinton and Elizabeth Fox-Genovese. 
This is a must read for those interested in 
southern history, the Civil War homefront, 
and women’s history. 

—Stacy W. Reaves 
Oklahoma State University 
rr 
THE THIRD BATTALION MISSISSIPPI 
INFANTRY AND THE 45TH 
MISSISSIPPI REGIMENT 
By David Williamson (Jefferson, North 
Carolina : McFarland & Company, Inc., 
Publishers, 2004. Pp. vii, 445, Illus, notes, 
maps, bibliography, index. $49.95, 
ISBN: 0-7864-1649-1), 


Contrary to what the title might indicate, 
this is a book about a single unit. The 3rd Bat- 
talion Mississippi Infantry was raised after the 
onset of the war, and its command was given 
to a native Mississippian, Aaron B. Hardcastle, 
who was also a personal acquaintance of 
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Albert Sidney Johnston, the overall Confed- 
erate commander in the western theatre. The 
battalion saw action at Shiloh, and then dur- 
ing the first of Braxton Bragg’s many reorga- 
nizations of the Army of Tennessee, was ex- 
panded to a regiment and renamed the 33rd 
Mississippi Infantry. It fought under this des- 
ignation at Perryville, but was then redesig- 
nated the 45th Mississippi. During the Atlanta 
Campaign it was reorganized yet again, this 
time being reduced to its former battalion sta- 
tus. In this capacity the unit fought at Atlanta, 
Franklin, and Nashville, and was present at the 
final surrender of the Army of Tennessee at 
Greensboro. 

Williamson does a good job of integrat- 
ing the history of the unit into the broader story 
of the war in the West, although at times the 
unit gets lost amid the vast panoply of the con- 
flict. He makes very good use of local Missis- 
sippi newspapers to capture the flavor of the 
time, and also includes a regimental roster. 

The author comes up with some interest- 
ing information on personalities who were 
connected in various ways with the unit. The 
most notable of these was the commander of 
the battalion’s brigade, Sterling A.M. Wood, 
who led the brigade from its baptism of fire at 
Shiloh then resigned after Chickamauga. Some 
believed that Wood’s resignation was submit- 
ted in order to avoid court-martial, but 
Williamson suggests that the problem lay in 
Wood’s relationship with his division com- 
mander, Patrick Cleburne. After Shiloh Cle- 
burne had been advanced to division com- 
mand ahead of the more senior Wood. This 
uncomfortable situation was exacerbated by 
personal clashes, and by Chickamauga one of 
them had to go. 

This book will be of value to all those in- 
terested in that most beleaguered of Confed- 
erate armies, the Army of Tennessee. 

—Richard DiNardo 
Stafford, Virginia 
————_—_ 
THE CIVIL WAR ON THE LOWER 
KANSAS-MISSOURI BORDER 
By Larry E. Wood (Joplin, MO: Hickory 
Press, 2003. Pp. 249, $17.95, 2nd Edition, 
completely revised. Paperback, illustrated, 
map, notes, appendix. ISBN 0-9702829-1-5). 


Though the Civil War in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi still occupies a relatively small space 
in the popular imagination, recent years have 
seen an explosion of new works dealing with 
this area. A large portion of these books, most 
of which are published by small presses, cov- 
ers the conflict in Missouri. Control of this state 
was vitally important to each side, especially 
in the first two years of the war, making the 
region richly deserving of study. 

Larry Wood, a writer and retired school- 
teacher, has published a new edition of his 
military history of the often brutal and unfor- 


giving internecine warfare that raged across 
southeastern Kansas and southwestern Mis- 
souri. The geographical focus is narrow, pur- 
posely avoiding the better-known stories of 
events such as Wilson’s Creek and the sacking 
of Lawrence in favor of more obscure but lo- 
cally important skirmishes and battles. Both 
sides launched savage raids, leading to the 
burning of several towns such as Osceola, 
Humboldt, Sherwood, and Nevada. Further 
military actions at Carthage, Dry Wood Creek, 
Island Mound, Newtonia, and Germantown 
are briefly described, while the events of the 
Battle of Mine Creek, Shelby’s 1863 “Great 
Raid,” and Baxter Springs are recounted in 
greater detail. The comprehensiveness of this 
fast-paced book is impressive. 

Excepting chapters chronicling the depre- 
dations of Jim Lane and his Kansas Brigade, 
much of the book’s focus is on the actions (and 
atrocities) of pro-Southern Missouri units and 
irregular “bushwhacker” forces, and the re- 
sponse to these attacks by Union troops from 
several states and pro-Northern Missouri mi- 
litia. Entire chapters are devoted to the actions 
of lesser-known guerilla leaders such as Tom 
Livingston and John Coffee. Unfortunately, this 
emphasis may give the unwary reader a one- 
sided view of wartime atrocities in Missouri. 
While the author provides a balanced account 
of abuse and property loss, the same cannot 
be said for the subject of murders and execu- 
tions. It should have been made clearer that 
both sides murdered civilians and carried out 
unlawful executions on a similar scale. 

Other flaws include an inadequate num- 
ber and quality of maps. The single map pro- 
vided is too general and does not show county 
boundaries or the location of many towns and 
landmarks mentioned in the text. On the tech- 
nical side, an unfortunate printing mistake has 
led to the omission of headings I through M 
in the index. Additionally, as a general criti- 
cism, along with a more balanced depiction of 
wartime atrocities, a more in-depth explora- 
tion of participant motivations and strategic 
considerations was needed. 

On the positive side, the book appears to 
be well researched. The author makes good use 
of official records, newspapers, county histo- 
ries, manuscripts, and select secondary sources. 
For those not familiar with the region, a useful 
appendix listing and describing relevant mu- 
seums and historical sites to visit is included. 
Overall, The Civil War on the Lower Kansas- 
Missouri Border provides the reader with an 
intriguing regional military history that brings 
to light many little-known wartime episodes 
and personalities. Students of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi theater in general and the Missouri 
brand of guerilla warfare in particular will find 
a great deal of useful information in this book 
and many ideas for further study. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) reality, the various 
southern state secession conventions nearly all 
issued documents that featured slavery as their 
most urgent disagreement with the federal gov- 
ernment and their northern brethren. 

Further, DiLorenzo is wrong to conclude 
that Lincoln’s 1,688 published references to sla- 
very (as cited by Professor Prokopowicz) are 
meaningless without “context.” Even with con- 
text, this number of direct allusions shows how 
important the subject was to him and, by ex- 
tension, the voting public. 

I am not aware of anyone who claims that 
the tariff issue was not an extremely important 
aspect of the South’s disagreement with the 
North. It had been for several decades by the 
time of the Civil War, as the “Tariff of Abomi- 
nations” argument that sparked the Nullifica- 
tion Crisis of 1832 proves. However, DiLorenzo 
badly overstates the importance of the tariff in 
comparison to slavery and ends up sounding 
much like a perpetrator of myths himself. 

Also, DiLorenzo’s incendiary comparison 
of a mythical modern-day president laying 
waste to a seceding California to the bombing 
of Atlanta by Sherman is totally absurd. Per- 
haps if Lincoln laid waste to Richmond shortly 
after secession was announced we would have 
an apt comparison, but Atlanta was taken after 
four years of bloody, seemingly endless con- 
flict, one that changed the spirit and attitudes 
of the men fighting as well as the philosophy 
of the generals commanding. It should be 
pointed out that earlier in the war neither side 
was as quick to involve civilians in a battle at 
any level, though civilians did increasingly be- 
come targets as the war dragged on. But the 
concept of total warfare was clearly not one that 
asserted itself from the war’s inception. 

As to DiLorenzo’s contention that every- 
one assumed the Union was entirely voluntary, 
it would have come as a surprise to James Madi- 
son, who argued the exact opposite during the 
Nullification Crisis of 1832. In fact, Madison 
opposed Jefferson’s wild notion that leaving the 
Union was an obvious solution to any wrong, 
perceived or real. 

On February 15, 1830, Madison wrote to 
Nicholas Trist about the proceedings to create 
the Virginia Resolutions in 1798. They did not 
intend, he claimed, to “assert a right in the par- 
ties to the Constitution of the United States 
individually to annul within themselves acts of 
the Federal Government, or to withdraw from 
the Union.” That was hardly a ringing endorse- 
ment of secession from the Father of the Con- 
stitution. 

Of course, many Americans did feel that 
secession was a perfectly acceptable means to 
solve the problems between states and the fed- 
eral government, but it is not axiomatic that 
everyone felt similarly at the founding, as 
DiLorenzo seems to want us to assume. Cer- 
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tainly the idea was resorted to more often in 
later generations, though likely as a threat to 
gain leverage, rather than as a step to be car- 
ried out. 

Allin all, DiLorenzo comes off as a bomb- 
thrower instead of an historian, and his bom- 
bastic style blackens any legitimate research 
into Lincoln’s constant violations of the Con- 
stitution, making it all too easy to dismiss such 
questions as the ruminations of an easily dis- 
creditable historical fringe. 

—wWarner Todd Huston,Chicago, Illinois 


+ + OF 


After reading with great interest the ex- 
change between James McPherson and Tho- 
mas DiLorenzo regarding prewar tariffs, it is 
possible to say they are both correct. 

Professor McPherson notes that the tariff, 
the tax that largely funded the U.S. Govern- 
ment prior to 1861, was a tax paid mostly by 
Northerners. This is literally true. Northern 
importers were the ones paying the lion’s share 
of the tax. On the other hand, although Pro- 
fessor DiLorenzo (more accurately, the sources 
he quotes) often uses the word “tax,” what he 
really focuses on is the economic burden of the 
tariff. That, he maintains, fell disproportion- 
ately on the South. McPherson’s and Di- 
Lorenzo’s arguments resemble two ships sail- 
ing in opposite directions. 

Most economists would agree that the true 
cost of a tariff cannot be measured in tax paid. 
The main reason is that the cost of the tariff 
tax is passed on to consumers. For example, 
today we have a tax on corporations, but only 
the economically illiterate ignore the fact that 
any corporation will pass along the cost of that 
tax to the consumer. People, not corporations, 
ultimately pay the corporate tax through in- 
creased prices. The tariff has another, more 
indirect, economic effect. By favoring some 
businesses (those protected by the tariff) at the 
expense of others, it imposes costs on those 
non-protected businesses—and on regions of 
the country whose economy is “unprotected.” 
For example, this year in Chicago a major 
candy manufacturer was forced to relocate 
overseas because domestic sugar tariffs (im- 
posed by southern sugar producers) drove up 
the price of candy’s raw material. In this real- 
life instance, taxes (and prices) didn’t increase 
on Chicagoans, but the Chicago economy was 
dealt a blow nonetheless. 

The tariff is a “stealth” tax, because its bur- 
dens fall indirectly, in ways that aren’t easily 
measurable. In large part that “stealth” has ac- 
counted for its political popularity. In 1860, as 
in many other eras, tariffs have proven to be 
good politics. 

Even with an array of sophisticated gov- 
ernment and private statistics-keeping and 
computer analysis, modern economic gurus 
sharply disagree over the cost of today’s tar- 
iffs. Given the less sophisticated economic 
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Statistics of the mid-1800s, putting a “true 
cost” on the pre-Civil War tariffs is even 
more difficult. It would, I think, be safe to 
say that the burden of antebellum tariffs 
fell disproportionately on the South, to that 
extent backing up Professor DiLorenzo. On 
the other hand, DiLorenzo probably exag- 
gerates when he claims the South (one- 
third of the country’s population) paid sev- 
enty percent (or more) of the antebellum 
federal tax burden, a claim that would re- 
sult in the average Southerner paying (di- 
rectly or indirectly) twice as much as the 
average Northerner. 

—Bruce Allardice, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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I want to reply to Thomas DiLorenzo and 
Gerald Prokopowicz’s article regarding the 
myths and realities of Abraham Lincoln. I must 
say that this was one of the most interesting 
articles I have read in a long time. I would love 
to thank North & South for showing regard for 
the truth about “Unhonest Abe.” The research 
is creditable, with insightful sources. DiLorenzo 
and Prokopowicz drove home powerful points. 
Civil War buffs like myself are on a continuing 
search for the truth, meaning, and understand- 
ing of America’s most defining four years in 
history. This article was invaluable for anybody 
who is interested in learning who was respon- 
sible for the butchery of over 620,000 Ameri- 
cans during those years. If anybody doubted 
that Lincoln was a tyrant and racist, this ar- 
ticle should correct that. I was interested to 
see the many self-incriminating quotes from 
Lincoln, not hiding who he was. It is true that 
President Lincoln’s cause was not the eman- 
cipation of African slaves, but rather the un- 
just preservation of a union of states through 
steel and blood. Lincoln all but admitted this 
in his own words. I now have a better under- 
standing of what convinced my great-great- 
grandfather, James Polk Tims, to volunteer in 
the Army of Tennessee’s 37th Mississippi. The 
president, who was elected prior to his enlist- 
ment, was indeed a tyrant. I again want to 
thank North & South for this great article and 
the many other articles, paintings, and pho- 
tos in your magazine. For those who enjoy 
Civil War myths, you may continue to believe 
Lincoln was the “Great Emancipator.” For 
those of you who enjoy Civil War history, open 
up a North & South magazine. 

—dZacharias Tims, Augusta, Maine 


+ + 


Between the heated hyperbole of Thomas 
DiLorenzo and the sycophantic arrogance of 
Gerald Prokopowicz lies the real Abraham 
Lincoln—neither a demon nor a statesman. 

Lincoln was, to say the least, a complex and 
controversial individual. He was an extremely 
wealthy trial lawyer, lobbyist, and consummate 
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politician (not unlike Bill Clinton) who insti- 
gated a war for political and economic reasons. 
The crisis over Fort Sumter has shades of LBJ 
and the Gulf of Tonkin—a politically contrived 
incident to justify war. 

He was beyond doubt a nineteenth cen- 
tury racist who had no intention of freeing the 
slaves—that was just a positive byproduct of 
his war. He was a chameleon who masterfully 
masked his hostility to Christianity and reli- 
gion with spiritual catch phrases and witty self- 
deprecating humor. He had a miserable rela- 
tionship with his father, but was himself a 
loving father. He longed for domestic bliss, but 
his marriage was strife-ridden. He suffered 
from bouts of depression that today would 
probably be treated with medication. All-in- 
all he was not unlike his favorite general, 
Ulysses S. Grant—a highly dysfunctional hu- 
man being who succeeded despite his personal 
flaws and weaknesses. 

Lincoln was also a patriot who loved his 
country. Whether he fully appreciated the im- 
portance of the United States’ role on the fu- 
ture world stage is debatable, but his fixation 
on preserving the Union made possible the 
defeat of European totalitarianism (Fascism, 
Nazism, and Communism) in the twentieth 
century. For this he, along with Presidents 
Roosevelt and Reagan, deserves the thanks of 
millions of men and women who today live in 
freedom. One can only shudder at what might 
have been if there was no United States of 
America in the twentieth century. 

Thomas DiLorenzo’s condemnation of 
Lincoln’s political patronage is a bit naive. 
Southerners Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson (father of the modern Democratic 
Party) were kings of political patronage. The 
three-fifths compromise and Southern obses- 
sion with spreading the peculiar institution 
were clearly based on political vested interests. 
DiLorenzo’s aversion to internal improvements 
prevents him from appreciating that they were 
and are essential ingredients to economic 
growth. 

Just as DiLorenzo fails to appreciate some 
of Lincoln’s virtues, Prokopowicz blindly par- 
rots the message of Lincoln’s greatness. He ig- 
nores Lincoln’s machinations that led the na- 
tion into brutal fratricide. Abraham Lincoln 
entered the White House bent on suppressing 
the Deep South and the legitimate (DiLorenzo 
is correct that secession was an accepted po- 
litical position at one time or another both in 
the North and South) constitutional argument 
that the South had the legal right to secede. He 
also fails to address Lincoln’s disingenuous calls 
for a peaceful resolution of troubles when his 
private words and public actions make it clear 
he would have peace only on his terms. Lin- 
coln misled not only the Upper South and Bor- 
der States, but the entire nation as to his mo- 
tives. He clearly had malice toward some— 
Southerners and Northerners who did not 
agree with his view of the Union—and he was 


willing to settle the dispute by force of arms 
and extralegal (i-e., illegal and unconstitu- 
tional) methods. Statesmanship had no place 
in the Lincoln agenda. The South would bend 
or be broken. 

—Michael Tomlinson, Crownsville, Maryland 


+ + Ft 


It is interesting to see Thomas DiLorenzo 
lecturing Gerald Prokopowicz about the quest 
for historical truth. I suspect that DiLorenzo 
has little interest in historical truth or the “real 
Lincoln.” He obviously has an ax to grind. Our 
nation has come a long way since 1865. I fear 
that the DiLorenzo crowd would like to set us 
back a hundred years. Prokopowicz is right. It 
is long past time to move on. 

—fim Payne 
Green Lane, Pennsylvania 


+ %* OF 


It was refreshing to read Thomas 
DiLorenzo’s erudite and well-written argu- 
ments. He clearly won the “debate.” Lincoln 
was no statesman and had little regard for the 
Constitution. He employed police-state tac- 
tics against his perceived northern political 
opponents (including newspapers and those 
who spoke out in favor of peace and/or nego- 
tiations), and brute force against the with- 
drawing states and their civilian population 
and property (the civilian targeting and de- 
struction also being contrary to then interna- 
tional law). 

A great man would not have refused to (1) 
negotiate to avoid bloodshed (both before and 
during the war), or (2) allow a Supreme Court 
determination on the legal right of secession. 
Unfortunately, Lincoln refused to do both. 

It was a shameful and unnecessary war 
that could have been avoided by Lincoln. 
Thank you for publishing Professor 
DiLorenzo’s keen insights. 

—Anthony F. Radd, Virginia Beach, Virginia 


+ + OF 


As a gentleman by an Act of Congress, I 
am not usually rude or sarcastic, yet ] cannot 
restrain myself any longer after having read 
your debate article “Abraham Lincoln: Savior 
or Tyrant?” As is typical of a neo-Southern 
revisionist, Mr. DiLorenzo tried to buttress his 
argument with “facts” long proven to be in- 
accurate or just plain wrong, such as the de- 
liberate confusion over the duties paid on im- 
ports versus the Constitutional prohibition 
against taxes on exports. But what finally set 
me off, and caused me to write this letter to 
“Crossfire,” is the continued unprovable and 
defaming accusations of “tyrant” when ap- 
plied to Abraham Lincoln. Are Southern and 
neo-Southern revisionists, apologists, and 
propagandists so ignorant of history, so un- 
able to deal with reality, or are they just plain 
stupid? Abraham Lincoln calmly prepared in 
the summer of 1864 to see himself voted out 


of office for the likes of McClellan. He did not 
prepare a coup d’etat, he did not prepare to 
dispute the legitimacy of the election nor the 
right of his opponent to contest such an elec- 
tion. Yet this is the man, politician, and states- 
man who is compared by rabid, unrepentant 
Rebels with Stalin or Hitler? He neither gained 
power, retained power, nor sought to perpetu- 
ate power for himself as would a dictator ora 
tyrant. He was a man who truly believed in 
government “of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” 

—NMichael Snyder, via email 


HOOKWORM 

I like your magazine greatly. Although I do 
not agree with all that is contained within it, I 
still find much to enjoy and learn in every is- 
sue. Thank you for your continued hard work, 
and your diligent effort to show balance in your 
coverage. 

I would like to offer a response to Thomas 
Lowry’s letter [Vol. 7, no. 2] regarding your in- 
teresting story on hookworms at Andersonville. 
First off, hookworms are still a problem in ru- 
ral south Georgia. In fact, studies show that up 
until only a few years ago, as many as twelve 
percent of all rural Georgia school children 
were afflicted with the parasites. As was pointed 
out in your article, the worms enter the feet in 
most cases. Bare feet around moist soil is still 
considered a no-no around these parts, unless 
you want to ask for trouble. 
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There can be little doubt that the combi- 
nation of these parasites, disease, and an over- 
all lack of food was a lethal combination for 
many in south Georgia during the later days 
of the war, and not just those prisoners at 
Andersonville. In fact, Chief Surgeon Steven- 
son from Andersonville, on page 29 of his book 
The Southern Side, states, “the writer of these 
pages can fully attest the effects of Gangrene 
and Scurvy, contracted while on duty; their 
marks will follow him to his grave...the mor- 
tality among the guards was almost as great in 
proportion to the number of men among the 
Federals.” Also, Mrs. Peggy Sheppard, long re- 
garded as the preeminent tour guide of 
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Andersonville, states that her research shows 
this statement to be accurate. 

Lowry also states that “diaries of the Con- 
federate elite document a life of oysters and 
champagne right up until the end.” I can only 
hope that Lowry is not suggesting that those 
Confederates around Andersonville were din- 
ing in such high fashion at the end of the war. 
The hard fact of the matter was that there sim- 
ply was no food for anyone, Confederate or 
Union, in or around the camp, or in south 
Georgia in general, at war’s end. 

Finally, I would like Mr. Lowry to consider 
the fate of my great-great grandfather, who was 
held as a Confederate POW in the confines of 
Camp Douglas near Chicago, Illinois. He 
nearly starved to death during his time there 
as well—though I somewhat doubt that an 
overall lack of food in the Chicago area can be 
blamed for that fact. 

—Randy Young, Thomasville, Georgia 


HELLO... 

I have recently taken out a three-year sub- 
scription to North & South, which I discovered 
while on vacation in Florida. Since then I have 
been able to purchase (somewhat expensive) 
copies of NeS intermittently at the few Bor- 
ders stores in the UK (my nearest being some 
twenty-five miles away). Hence the decision to 
subscribe. 

I am a native and resident of Liverpool, a 
city which, I believe, has more American Civil 
War connections than anywhere in Britain— 
even Europe. For this reason I have always had 
more than a passing interest in Civil War naval 
history, particularly that of the Confederacy. I 
look forward to the forthcoming article from 
Spencer Tucker about warship evolution dur- 
ing the ACW. However, I would suggest that, 
even more than on land, the ACW occurred at 
a time of pivotal evolution in naval affairs and 
that this deserves significant coverage in Ne&S. 

Finally, I would like to express my appre- 
ciation for your efforts in publishing North & 
South magazine. It stands head and shoulders 
above its alleged “competitors.” I particularly 
enjoy its willingness to challenge historical or- 
thodoxy and provoke informed discussion. My 
only regret is that I didn’t discover it earlier. 

—Martin J. Bamber, Liverpool, England 


+ + 


I’ve just discovered your fine publication 
and it seems head and shoulders above the 
other Civil War magazines. I particularly like 
the story in the November 2003 issue on the 
burning of Doniphan [vol. 6, #7], since it is 
one of the few times that I see the Civil War in 
Missouri, my native state, described in some 
detail. I grew up with tales of the skirmishes 
that were fought around my hometown of 
Bloomfield and with the stories my great- 
grandmother Elnora Coburn told about the 
family burying their silver in the backyard so 
that the Confederate raiders wouldn't find it 
when they plundered the town. 


Since another ancestor, my great-great- 
grandfather, was a soldier in an Indiana regi- 
ment and killed in the second battle of Jack- 
son, Mississippi (an unnecessary battle caused 
in part by the anger and stupidity of Jefferson 
Davis), I read Albert Castel’s essay on the re- 
sults of Vicksburg with interest. Castel makes 
some good points, but he “doth protest too 
much.’ It’s true that the Union was slow to ex- 
ploit the strategic gains of the victory, and it’s 
also true that the Confederacy wasn’t really “cut 
in two” because the trans-Mississippi areas of 
the Confederacy did not make up half its land 
mass or population. But the separation of a siz- 
able hunk of territory from the Confederacy 
was not a trifling event. 

However, Castel pushes the issue too far. 
For instance, he claims that the loss of Texas 
beef was insignificant because of Florida’s sup- 
ply and because all the cattle 
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this argument seems ingenu- 
ous. If the South had had 
easy access to Texas beef, it 
seems likely that it would 
have found a way (perhaps 
dispatched part of an army) 
to get them into the Con- 
federacy’s eastern hinter- 
lands to supply both civilians 
and troops. 

Castel also weakens a 
fine article by ending with 
some typical Southern la- 
ments about how Lee was 
ground down by superior 
numbers, etc. This is more of the same old 
“Lost Cause” rhetoric that Southern historians 
have run into the ground for years. From the 
evidence in what I’ve read, Lee wasn’t as bril- 
liant as Southern partisans like to think, and 
his leadership after the death of Jackson seems 
almost commonplace. At any rate, Thomas 
Buell, in The Warrior Generals, seems to sup- 
port this view. 

Of course, Douglas Southall Freeman en- 
shrined Lee as a saint of the Lost Cause, and 
Allen Tate supported him with biographies 
eulogizing Jackson and Jefferson Davis. Appar- 
ently many contemporary partisans of the 
Confederacy haven’t advanced beyond that 
kind of sentimental mythologizing. It’s curi- 
ous, however, that pro-Southern writers tend 
to overlook the fact that Lee’s Army of North- 
ern Virginia would have been destroyed utterly, 
much like Hood’s at Nashville, if Lee had not 
recognized the necessity of surrender at 
Appomattox. 

But Castel shows good sense compared to 
some other pro-Confederate letter writers in 
this issue, who complain of “revisionist” his- 
torians (that is, realistic ones), and who want 
to deny first-rate generalship to George H. 
Thomas. Much the worst letter, however, is the 
ignorant epistle by Bryan Due, “Ph.D.,” of 
Morristown, New Jersey, who wants to call neo- 
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Unionist partisans “neo-Fascists.” It is probably 
unfair to mention that Mr. Due’s name rhymes 
with “Peuw,” but.... Hey, the last time I looked, 
it was the fanatical Jefferson Davis whose phi- 
losophy was closer to that of Hitler, not the 
supporters of the Union, and I’m not sure that 
Mr. Due would have been happy living in the 
sort of repressive militarist society that a vic- 
torious South would have set up (to defend its 
boundaries, to prevent further secession, to 
keep the slaves in line, to expand into Cuba and 
Mexico, etc.) It’s a pity that writers like Mr. Due 
always seem to overlook the facts that Jackson 
was a religious fanatic and that people like Lee 
and Davis, whatever their good qualities, were 
essentially racist bigots. 
—Edgar L. Chapman, Ph.D 
Professor Emeritus, Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 


JowN saruice Dat 


John Daly’s “Holy War,’ Volume 6, #6. 


.-- AND BYE-BYE 

Your point is well taken about “freedom 
of speech.” However, my concern [ “Crossfire,” 
N@S, vol. 7, no. 2] was your failing to com- 
prehend the offensive nature of Mr. Jazairi’s 
rant and your own inability to keep to the sub- 
ject of the magazine. 

I paid your subscription to read articles 
relating to the Civil War with money I work 
hard to acquire. When you allow comments 
that offend and denigrate the good moral con- 
science of millions of similar hardworking 
American people who happen to choose to 
worship as Southern Baptists, and allow them 
to be equated with Adolph Hitler and Nazi 
Germany, you step across the line. By print- 
ing and passively agreeing with the content of 
Mr. Jazairi’s message, your publication no 
longer remains objective but one that espouses 
those warped views so eloquently stated by Mr. 
Jazairi. 

Your magazine content is excellent in gen- 
eral and one which I enjoyed. However, with 
your initial allowance of his offensive state- 
ment and your covering yourself in glory for 
allowing “free speech,” I stand by my decision 
to utilize my “freedom” to cancel my subscrip- 
tion to your magazine. I assume that my re- 
pulsion with your stance and my own given 
rights to dissent by canceling my subscription 


are allowable forms of “free speech” in your 
sublime way of thinking? 

Good luck on your path in the future and 
it will certainly not be paved by any funds con- 
tributed from this one small dissenter. 

God Bless America! I guess Southern Bap- 
tists are still within their rights to state this. 

—AMitchell Tyree, 
Newport News, Virginia 
ED. Sorry to lose you. I still fail to understand 
how my explicit editorial dissent from Ed 
Jazairi’s original letter regarding John Daly’s 
“Holy War” (vol. 6, #6) can conceivably be 
taken as evidence—passive or otherwise—that 
I agree with the views he expressed; I hope you 
never serve on a jury. In any case, thank you 
for a first—no one before has ever described 
my way of thinking as sublime! 


OOPS! 

In the last issue (vol. 7, no. 2) an illustra- 
tion in the article “How Good a General Was 
Sherman?” was incorrectly identified as depict- 
ing Sherman’s troops manhandling a cannon 
up a steep slope. In fact, those dragging the 
guns were Confederates. —Ed. 

* OF 

In the “Crossfire” section of Nes, vol.7, 
no. 2, I made a correction to a DYK question 
that appeared in vol. 7, no.1 concerning the 
ownership of Arlington. Most of the informa- 
tion I submitted was correct except I should 
have said that “the property was to go to Lee’s 
eldest son, Custis,” not Rooney. My apologies 
for this misinformation. 

—Tonia Smith, Pinehurst, North Carolina 


TOP TEN GENERALS 

If“overwhelmingly superior forces” inevi- 
tably meant victory, we'd be the fifty colonies 
and spend November 5 burning in effigy the 
traitors George Washington and Guy Fawkes. 
Frank Hall (“Crossfire,” vol. 6, no. 7) suggests 
that several Confederate generals were over- 
looked on your top ten generals list because 
your panel of historians failed to judge them 
according to some imaginary “all-things-be- 
ing-equal in terms of manpower and materiel” 
premise. When generals are mediocre, the army 
with the most men and the most gadgets prob- 
ably does win. But in the presence of great tal- 
ent and leadership that equation changes. John 
Attaway Ph.D. (“Crossfire,” vol. 6, no. 6) con- 
siders your scholars’ work revisionist for put- 
ting Grant ahead of Lee. He too suggests that 
Lee lost only because he was outmanned and 
outgunned. 

Consider Alexander, who conquered the 
known world with a core Macedonian army 
only a fraction the size of the massive empires 
it defeated. For more than a decade Hannibal 
of Carthage decimated Roman armies all up 
and down the Italian peninsula, many of which 
were larger than his army not by a few percent- 
age points, but by whole magnitudes. Belisarius 
the Byzantine general specialized in defeating 
armies larger than his own. Reportedly the 


emperor Justinian then blinded, impover- 
ished, and left the general to beg on the streets 
of Constantinople, leading to the catchphrase 
“Give an obol to Belisarius,” signifying the 
usually shabby treatment veterans receive at 
the hands of their ungrateful countrymen. 

Modern examples also abound. Al- 
though the Russian word bolshevik means 
majority, they were anything but in 1917. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi defeated the British Empire 
without the benefit of an army at all, but only 
because the English are a very civilized 
people. Since the partition of Palestine, Is- 
rael fought and won five major wars and in- 
numerable battles against neighbors with im- 
mensely more manpower, money, and 
materiel. Today Vietnam is communist and 
Afghanistan isn’t because small armies de- 
feated the world’s super powers. 

Ulysses S. Grant belongs at the top of 
your list, and Frank Hall notwithstanding, 
Hooker, Halleck, Scott, and Butler also be- 
long on the list. As to John Attaway’s com- 
plaint, William T. Sherman’s win-lose record 
in battles south of the Mason-Dixon line is 
far superior to Robert E. Lee’s north of it; per- 
haps Sherman should be number two on the 
list. Mr. Hall does make a good point with 
which I agree, i.e., “your panel’s seemingly 
painstaking attempt to equal the two sides 
with their choices.” I was rather surprised to 
see the names of so many generals from the 
losing side. 

—Clark Larson, Holladay, Utah 
Ed. I very much doubt any of the panel tried 
to come up with an equal number for each 
side. I know I didn’t. 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 10) level, and began pick- 
ing among the rubbish to see if there was any- 
thing to eat. Shortly apprehended, he was sub- 
sequently chained to his roost. 

—Contributed by Ken Wollenberg 


BIOFILE 
“The Gallant Pelham” 


The secession of his state found native 
Alabamian John Pelham (1838-1863) at West 
Point, where he was literally a few weeks from 
graduation. Pelham resigned, as did many 
other cadets of Southern origins. Among those 
of his classmates who graduated were Adalbert 
Ames, Emory Upton, Edmund Kirby, and 
Judson Kilpatrick, all of whom attained 
generalcies in Union service. 

Pelham joined the Confederate army, as 
did his classmates Thomas L. Rosser and 
Pierce M. B. Young, who both became gener- 
als. Commissioned a lieutenant, Pelham’s en- 
tire wartime service was in Virginia. He fought 
at Bull Run with Virginia’s Wise Artillery, and 
later played an important role in the organi- 
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zation and training of the artillery of what 
would eventually become the Army of 
Northern Virginia. On March 23, 1862, he 
became captain of the first horse artillery 
battery—then referred to as “light” artil- 
lery—in the army. The unit served with J.E.B. 
Stuart’s cavalry division and was known as 
the Stuart Horse Artillery. Pelham became a 
close friend of the general. 


Museum of the Confederacy 


John Pelham 


Pelham and his battery fought at York- 
town, during the Seven Days, and then Sec- 
ond Bull Run. Promoted to major of artillery 
on August 9, 1862, with command of the 
Horse Artillery Battalion, cavalry division, 
Pelham fought at Antietam, earning the nick- 
name “The Boy Major,” and then at 
Fredericksburg, where he greatly distin- 
guished himself—at one point holding up the 
advance of an entire Union division. At first 
with only two guns, and then with just one, 
Pelham managed to shift positions repeatedly, 
despite being opposed by as many as twenty- 
four Union guns, while disobeying repeated 
orders to withdraw, not doing so until he had 
run out of ammunition. His performance at 
Fredericksburg was so distinguished that Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee said, “It is glorious to see 
such courage in one so young!” 

After Fredericksburg both armies went 
into winter quarters. As spring approached, the 
armies began to stir. One such stirring occurred 
on March 17, 1863. Union brigadier general 
William Averell led 2,500 troopers across the 
Rappahannock River in a raid. Confederate 
brigadier general Fitzhugh Lee countered with 
his small brigade of about eight hundred men. 
The “Boy Major” happened to be present at 
Lee’s headquarters when Lee moved out to op- 
pose Averell, and decided to go along for the 
ride. Pelham was struck by a shell fragment 
while leading one of Lee’s units. Falling to the 
ground, he was assumed to be dead, and his 
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body was thrown over a horse and led to the 
rear. When Pelham was unloaded from the 
horse, it was discovered that he was still alive, 
but only barely. Pelham died soon after; had 
he received prompt medical attention he might 
well have lived. 

Pelham’s death was widely mourned. He 
was posthumously promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, predated, and J.E.B. Stuart issued a 
special order to his troops to commemorate 
“the Gallant Pelham.” 


HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY 
DIVISION, ARMY NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA, MARCH 20, 1863. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 
NO.9. 

The Major General Commanding 
approaches with reluctance the painful 
duty of announcing to the Division its 
irreparable loss in the death of Major 
John Pelham, commanding the Horse 
Artillery. 

He fell mortally wounded in the 
battle of Kellysville (March 17th) with 
the battle cry on his lips, and the light of 
victory beaming from his eye. 

To you, his comrades, it is needless 
to dwell upon what you have so often 
witnessed—his prowess in action—al- 
teady proverbial. You well know how, 
though young in years—a mere stripling 
in appearance—remarkable for his 
genuine modesty of deportment—he yet 
disclosed on the battle-field the conduct 
of a veteran, and displayed, in his hand- 
some person, the most imperturbable 
coolness in danger. 

His eye had glanced over every 
battle-field of this army, from the first 
Manassas to the moment of his death, 
and he was, with a single exception, a 
brilliant actor in all. 

The Memory of “The Gallant 
Pelham,” his many virtues, his noble na- 
ture and purity of character, is enshrined 
as a sacred legacy in the hearts of all who 
knew him. His record has been bright 
and spotless; his career brilliant and suc- 
cessful. He fell—the noblest of sacri- 
fices—on the altar of his country, to 
whose glorious service he had dedicated 
his life from the beginning of the war. 

In token of respect for his cherished 
memory, the Horse Artillery and Divi- 
sion Staff will wear the military badge 
of mourning for thirty days—and the 
senior officer of staff, Major [Heros] Von 
Borcke, will place his remains in the pos- 
session of his bereaved family—to whom 
is tendered, in behalf of the Division, the 
assurance of heart-felt sympathy in this 
deep tribulation. 

In mourning his departure from his 
accustomed post of honor on the field, 


let us strive to imitate his virtues, and 
trust that what is loss to us, may be more 
than gain to him. 


By command of Maj. Gen. J.E.B. 
STUART. 
R. CHANNING PRICE, 
Major and A. A. G. 


Pelham’s death was widely commemo- 
rated, notably in verse. Among the more 
prominent poems was “John Pelham,” some- 
times known simply as “The Gallant Pelham,” 
by James Ryder Randall (1839-1908). More 
famous for having written “Maryland, My 
Maryland,” by chance Randall was serving as 
a soldier at Selma, Alabama, and was present 
when Pelham’s body was returned home. 
With its classical allusions and soaring vo- 
cabulary, “Gallant Pelham” is the best of 
these lyrical tributes. 


JOHN PELHAM 
by James Ryder Randall 


Just as the spring came laughing through the strife 
With all its gorgeous cheer; 

In the bright April of historic life 
Fell the great cannoneer. 


The wondrous lulling of a hero's breath 
His bleeding country weeps— 

Hushed in the alabaster arms of death, 
Our young Marcellus sleeps. 


Nobler and grander than the Child of Rome, 
Curbing his chariot steeds; 

The knightly scion of a Southern home 
Dazzled the land with deeds. 


Gentlest and bravest in the battle brunt, 
The champion of the truth, 

He bore his banner to the very front 
Of our immortal youth. 


A clang of sabres ‘mid Virginia snow, 
The fiery rush of shells— 

And there's a wail of immemorial woe 
In Alabama dels. 


The pennon drops that led the sabered band 
Along the crimson field! 

The meteor blade sinks from the nerveless hand 
Over the spotless shield. 


We gazed and gazed upon that beauteous face, 
While ‘round the lips and eyes, 

Couched in the marble slumber, flashed the grace 
Of a divine surprise. 


Oh, Mother of a blessed soul on high! 
Thy tears may soon be shed— 

Think of thy boy with princes of the sky, 
Among the Southern dead. 


How must he smile on this dull world beneath, 
Fevered with swift rekcnown— 
He—with the martyr’s amaranthine wreath 
Twining the victor’s crown! 
—March 17, 1863 
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ARTILLERY / CANNONS 
STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


For catalong send $7.00 Phone /Website: 
3409 - 13th Street 606-326-1188 
Ashland, KY 41102 www.steencannons.com 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $150.95 


The only SAFE substitute 
for fireworks! Cannons 

a loud bang with a 
fealistic flash of light. *, 

in 1907. Made of 
cast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and firing. Great for display 
when not in use. Made in the USA to last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 
9” cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25" can- 
non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, $159.95 
postpaid. The ope the cannon the louder the bang! ites 
ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark plugs, 3- 
pack $2.00. Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co,, Inc., Dept NS, PO Bor 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
** Call 1-800 -987-BANG xx 


www.bigbangcannons.com 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
+ with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 


For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary's tour are also included. 


www.VirtualGettysburg.com 


(800) 417-9596 iach sotre inesce te 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 


Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 


WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


* * 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 


Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 


www.battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,” the most cel- 
ebrated long-range sniper shot in 
America’s Civil War. A Southern ser- 
geant, a telescopic sighted Whitworth 
sniper rifle. A Northern general, half a 
mile away. The detailed story that 
started modern long-range sniper war- 
fare. 102 pages. Illustrated, maps show- 
ing battlelines. Ck/MO $20.00. Dale 
Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 75789. 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 


CWI PREMIUM 


www.cwipremium.com 
< http:/Awww.cwipremium.com > 


Olde Soldier 
Books Ince. 


The Most Complete Library of 


Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 

Dave Zullo 

434-591-0884 


www.oldesoldierbooks.com 


13 Brassie Terrace 
Lake Monticello 
VA 22963 


We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commander. Visit www.JohnBellHood.org 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 
AT LAST!! A THEATER MAP OF THE 
GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN Water- 
colored, filled with sites and information 
and accurately scaled, this map shows the 
arena of the armies of Lee, Hooker and 
Meade through June and July 1863. Over- 
all map is 38”x25” and retails at $14.95. 
Call or write for a free color brochure of 
our other Civil War maps. MC/Visa/AmEx. 
McElfresh Map Co., LLC, P.O. Box 565 
Olean, NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 - 
www.mcelfreshmap.com 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 


“An American Civil War Memorial” 
In Nine Parts 


by Michael James Karasis 


2CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 


$19.95 + S&H 


Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave., East Dundee, IL 60118 


Email: arslonga@billspec.com 


CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store at: 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
PO. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


COMPUTER & DESIGN 


DIGITAL GRAPHICS 


Production, Editing, Layout, Web, 
Photo Repair /Retouching 


For more information call 
Joy Richards (925) 274-0406 


[= J 


or email: oshiri@realityresource.com 


Specializing in Military History 
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MILITARY MINIATURES 
Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
a 3 Sete FREE 
Civil War 


Confederate 
5 Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
, 2 1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many | 

scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 
To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 


War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, elc.): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 


159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 | 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS 


In Union blue and 

Confederate gray, 1/32 

(54mm) scale soft plastic 

figures, infantry, cavalry, 

artillery, and accessories. - 

S&S 
Mr.“K” Products 

P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 


www.mrkproducts.com 


For our price list and eA \ 
illustrations send $2.00 to: 


MUSEUMS 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 


When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsy!vania’s most extensive collection 

of Civil War artifacts. 
5 Open daily 9 - 5, 

Admission: Adult 4, 

Child 2. 

Senior, Military & 

Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County’s Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


VIDEOS 

VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, PO. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
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Pe” i Did Patrick Cleburne Die at 
| Pizza Hut or Dominoes? 


I often ask that question when I be- 
gin a preservation lecture. Most people 
would say the Southern icon died at 
Franklin, Tennessee. But, more specifically, 
there is a debate over whether he died at 
the Dominoes Pizza parking lot, or across 
“Cleburne Street” at the Pizza Hut park- 
ing lot. “Sometimes I wished I didn’t know 
about the battle. It 
would be easier to 
drive by it if I didn’t 
know,” says preserva- 
tionist Jodi Thomp- 
son. “The only hope is 
reclaiming it.” 

Following one of 
the routes of the Army 
of Tennessee I make 
my annual haj in late 
November. From Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama, to 
Franklin, Tennessee, I ’ 
am looking to get closer to the gray ghosts 
that haunt my mind. I pass Loretto, St. 
John’s Church, President Polk’s home, and 
Spring Hill in hopes that these places, 
where those Rebel columns had marched 
by, would help me paint a better histori- 
cal picture, 

Beyond Spring Hill, development be- 
comes more intense. No longer does the 
area feel like Tennessee. It feels like the 
“anywhere USA” homogenization from 
which northern Virginia suffers. Traveling 
north up the Old Columbia Pike the traf- 
fic congestion increases. The tranquility 
that once characterized this traditionally 
agrarian area is dying. 

Cresting Winstead Hill I see in the 
valley before me the forgotten battlefield 
of Franklin. It has a well-lit, carnival-like 
atmosphere of a growing Nashville sub- 
urb—the Mecca of the Country Western 
elite and Nuevo Riche. 

Across from Winstead is Breezy Hill; 
there will be a Target and a Kroger, built 
where Cleburne’s division stepped off 
from in their attack. Imagine if the land 
at Gettysburg, where Pickett’s Charge 
started, was plowed under for parking lots. 
Pickett’s 12,000-man attack lasted less 


than one hour. At Franklin 23,000 Rebels 
charged seventeen times during the space 
of five hours. 

Despite the asphalt and concrete that 
continues to destroy our physical connec- 
tion with America’s past, this link in the 
history chain is not entirely broken. De- 
spite the intense sprawl and commuter 


CLEB) 'RNE~ / 
CARTER HOUSE t 
| CARNTON —» 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBERT HODGE 


traffic that chokes Franklin, the battlefield 
somehow still resonates. Despite the Pizza 
Hut and Dominoes built on top of the area 
where Cleburne fell, despite the KFC, the 
Dairy Queen, the flower shop, the gas sta- 
tions, and the package stores, something 
still pulls on people to visit the battlefield. 
“Giants once lived on this land, giants 
charged over this land, giants died on this 
land, giants are buried here,” says preser- 
vationist Robert Hicks. “Yet, ever since that 
time, pygmies (more often than not 
homegrown) have tried to tell us that there 
were never any giants here. Sometimes 
they've done it for financial gain, some- 
times out of ignorance or prejudice.” 

There are few vestiges left of the 1860s 
landscape that remain unscathed, though 
the bullet-riddled Carter House and 
Carnton Plantation attract tens of thou- 
sands of tourists each year. 

Something appears to be changing in 
Franklin. Perhaps the decisive moment 
occurred recently when a library was built 
on the battlefield. No archeological study 
was done of the area. Yet when the topsoil 
was pushed into a large mound, a chain- 
link fence was wrapped. around it with 
signs reading “No Trespassing” and sur- 
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veillance cameras were positioned to 
monitor the area. If nothing of significance 
happened here, why was the city keeping 
the dirt under lock and key? Perhaps the 
possibility of finding new evidence of the 
battle, or even human remains, would be 
too embarrassing for the city. The dirt was 
removed to an undisclosed site. 

“County officials ignored every rea- 
sonable plea from preservation organiza- 
tions all over the nation, and built our new 
library right in the heart of one of the last 
open spaces remaining on the western 
flank of the battlefield,” comments Rob- 
ert Hicks. At that moment, many histori- 
ans gave up any hope of saving even the 
tiniest parcel of the battlefield. 

However, in recent elections the citi- 
zens of Franklin surprisingly voted out 
several stalwart, pro-“haphazard develop- 
ment” officials. “At least for now, there are 
people in office that have a vision for man- 
aged growth and historic open space,” 
notes Hicks, also a board member at 
Carnton. 

Hicks has a vision of saving two hun- 
dred fifty core battlefield acres on what was 
the Confederate right (eastern) flank. He 
explains: “I learned that the golf course 
next to Carnton was to be developed into 
ninety McMansions next to one of the 
larger private military cemeteries in 
America! I believe I can put a private/pub- 
lic campaign in place to protect much of 
the eastern flank for future generations.” 

Standing in the McGavock Cemetery, 
as the lowering orange rays of the western 
setting sun reflect off hundreds of South- 
ern graves, I wonder if the community of 
Franklin will ever be capable of under- 
standing what historic resources they have. 
The one hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
the War Between the States is coming soon. 
Can Franklin change the ever-embarrass- 
ing tide of short-term thinking and invest 
soundly in a future where culture plays an 
economically viable role in the commu- 
nity? 

To get involved with protecting 
Franklin contact Coalition for the Pres- 
ervation of Historic Open Space, c/o Rob- 
ert Hicks, at robthicks@aol.com, or Save 
the Franklin Battlefield at www.franklin- 


stfb.org 


Robert Lee Hodge is a writer, activist, _ 
and filmmaker. You can reach him at | 
hodge@wideawakefilms.com 
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"Final Assault" 


Stonewall Jackson - Chancellorsville - May 2, 1863 
New Release April 2004 - S/N LE 500 $100 + $15 s/h (detail shown) 


ar 2 
"In the Presence of His Maker" "Calm Before the Storm" 
Stonewall Jackson - Fredericksburg - December, 1862 Stonewall Jackson - Antietam - September, 1862 
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View all of Ron Lesser's SAPs es PCW Gallery/Publisher 
Civil War Prints and Originals 212.673.1151 PO Box 263 
at: www.RonLesser.com www.PC Weallery.com Mercersburg, PA 17236 


CIVIL WAR LIFE 


BlLOGRAPHICAL DOCUMENTARIES 


"Vintage photographs, clear maps "Extremely well done.” 
and graphics and realistic live + Ed Hulve, Video Business 

action combine to provide a pow- 

erful  experience.,.personalizes 

the war for viewers as few pro- "Highly recommended..." 
grams can." - Susan Clayton, Library Journal 


-Dvuin Thomas and William Raney, 
Harper-Collins for Library Journat 


"a refreshing perspective on war "An informative film that is interesting...” 


and its aftermath.” - Entertainment Today 
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Chi Wor Lite Movie Serkes 


, SHOT TO 
X . 
P I E ec bs S Running Time: 155 Minutes 
aa “Smeal Includes: Shot to Pieces and Left for Dead 
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he Civil War Life DVD Box Set tells the 
inspiring stories of two courageous soldiers 
who fought in many of the deadliest battles of 
the Civil War. Through these biographical docu- 
mentaries, see how an Ohio schoolteacher and a 
Harvard student overcome injuries and hardship 
to fight again and again, winning admiration and 
Tremely well done." respect for their courage and character in battle. 
This set of two DVDs in a gift box shows how 
these heroes went far beyond their call of duty to 
Running Time: 75 Minutes Running Time: 80 Minutes fight for love of their country, fellow soldiers 
Available on DVD and VHS Available on DVD and VHS and families. 
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private collections, live action footage 
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photographs from rare books. 
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Running Time:180 Minutes Running Time: 180 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS Available on DVD and VHS 


a . i Civil War M 
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personal glimpse into the people involved in America’s ¢ 1 1 seu auth eines OF ctciy, 
darkest hours. ! struggle and combat transport 
~ Library Journal viewers back to the deadly first 
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excerpts and other mementos are addressed and atio Wes of the Civil War rages in 
period background music adds atmosphere." : , Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
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